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BE IT REllIKMBERED.thAt on th« 18th ^zj of Auruit, A. D. 1834, in 
tile fortj-ninth year of the Independence of the United States of America, 
Israel Alg^er, Jun., Ensign LiocolDtand Thomas Edmaods, Jun., of the said 
dutriet,»haTe deposited in. this office the title of a Book, the rifht whereof 
they claim as proprietors, in the words follewinf^, to wit : 

** Miveaj's Exercisea— Impro^d Stereotype Edition. Itfairay's En^liab 
Exercises, eonsistio^ of Eiereiscs in Parsing *, Instances of False Orth«*gra- 
vhj ; Violations of the Rules in Syntax ; Defects in Panctuation ; and vio 
fations of the Rales respecting Perspicnoas and Accurate writing. AVith 
which the corresponding Notes, Rules, and Obserrations in Murray's Giam- 
mar are incorporated; also references in promiscuous Exercises to the 
Rules by which the errours are to be corrected. Rerised, prepared, and 
particnlariy adapted to the Use of Schools : being a counterpart to the 
Ei^lish Teller. Br Israel Alger, Jun. A. M. 

In Conformi^ to tne Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, 
** An Aet for toe encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
maps, ehaftSi knd bookSt to the authors and proprietors of such copies during 
the times therein mentioned ;*' and also to an Act entitled, " An Act supple- 
mentary to an Act, entitled, An ^ct for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the oopies of mape, charts, and books, to the authors and propnetors 
of such copies durii^ the times therein mentioned : and extending the bene- 
fits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical, 
and oth«r pantt." JNO. W. DAVIS, 

Clerk of the DUtriet of Mattachxuttti, 



£;N0LISH 6RAMMA,R. 

A neat Stereotjrpe Edition of Murray's Abridgment of Orairnar. with 
Q,uestions and numerous important improvements, corresponding to the Bos- 
ton Stereotype E^^ion of Murray's Exercises, and also to the Enrlish 
Teacher, is for sale by Lincoln and Edmands, No. (3, ComhilJ, and by 
Booksellers generally. *• This book is, bT its own merits, fast making its 
way into publick and private schools.*' The following certificate is 
considered a sufficient recommendation of the woric. 

•* At a meetiiu; of the School Committee, held at the Mayor and Alder- 
men's Room, May 6th, 18S4, it was Fo^mI, That Algei's Abridgment of 
Murray's Grammar, Boston Siareotyp^ Edition, be introduced into the pnb- 
Uck Reading and Grammar Schools of thi* city 

J9kn Puffutt Ssfrttafir.** 

AmIow, ISA JutUt 1824. 



INTRODUCTION. 



THE prindples of knowledge become molt intelliefble to 
]rom)^ persons, when they are explained and inculcated by prac- 
tical illustration and direction, lliis mode of teaching is attended 
witb so many advantages, that it can scarcely be too much recom- 
mended, or pursued. Instruction which is enlivened by pertinent 
examples, and in which the pupil is exercised in reducing the 
roles prescribed to practice, has a more striking effect on tlM 
mind, and is better adapted to fix the, attention, and slmrpen the 
understanding, than that which is divested of theM aids, and con- 
fined to bare positions and precepts ; in which it stoo frequently 
happens, that the learner has no further concern, than to read 
find repieat them. The time and care employed in practical 
application, give, occasion to survey the subject minutely and in 
different points of view ; by which it becomes more kilown and 
fiuniliar, and produces stronger and more durable impressions. 

Thsss observations are peculiarly applicable to the study of 
ifpunmar, and the method of teaching it The rules require fre- 
quent explanation ; and, besides direct eluddation, they admit of 
examples erroneously constructed, for exercising the student's 
sagacity and judgment To rectify ^hese, attention and reflection 
are requisite ; and the knowledge of the rule necessarily results 
from the study and correction of the sentence. But these are not 
all the advantages which arise from Grammatical Exercises. By 
discovering their own abilities to detect and amend errours, and 
their consequent improvement the scholars become pleased with 
tiieir studies, and af'e animated to proceed, and surmount the ob 
stacles which occur in their pippgress. . The instnicter too is re 
Ifeved and encouraged in his lahoucs. ^y discerning exactiy the 
powers and improvement of his pupilo, lie perceives the proper 
season for advancing them ; and by observing the points in which 
^Mji are deficient he knows precisely where to apply his directions 
and explanations. 

Trx^E considerations have induced the Compiler to collect 
and amnse a variety of erroneous examples, adapted to the 
different rules and instnirtions of English Grammar, and to the 
principles of perspicuous and accurate writing. It has not indeed 
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been usual, to make Gnunmatical Exerciies, in our language, yeiy 
numerous and extensive: but if the importance and usefulness 
of them be as great as they are conceived to be, no apcdoex will 
be necessary for the large field of emplovroent, which the follow* 
ing woric presents^ to the student of English Grammar. If he be 
detained longer than is common in this part of his studies, the 
probable result of it, an accurate and intimate knowledge of the 
subject, will constitute an ample recompense. 

The reader will perceive that some of the rules and observa- 
tions, under the part of Syntax, contain a much greater number 
of examples than others. This has arisen from the superioar im- 
portance of those rules, and from the variety requisite to illustrate 
them properly. When a few instances anord sufficient practice 
on the rule, the student is not &tigued with a repetition of examples 
which would cast no ne^ir light on th^ subject. 

In selecting the instances of false construction, the Compiler 
has studied to avoid those that are glaringly erroneous, and to fix 
upon such only as frequently occur in writing or speaking. If 
there be any of a difierent complexion, it i$ presumed that they 
are but few, and that they will be found under those rules only 
which from the nature of them, could not have been otherwise^ 
clearly exemplified to young persons. The examples applicable 
to the principal notes and observations, are carefully artangetjl 
under the respective rules of Syntax ; and regularly numbered to 
make them correspond to the subordinate rules in the Grammar. 

As many of the examples contain several errours in the same 
sentence, and some of them admit of various constructions in 
amending them, it has been thought proper to publish a KsT for 
ascertaining all the corrections : and this has buen the more ex^ 
pedient from the work's being designed for the benefit of private 
learners, as well as for the use of schools. The Key to the part 
of Orthography might have been omitted, had not some of the 
sentences contained so many words erroneously spelled, as to 
render it probable that several of them would, in that case, have 
been inadvertently passed over: eepeciallv by persons who may 
not have the advantage of a tutor. In forming the Key, it ap- 
peared to be more eligible to repeat the sentences at laige, with 
their corrections, than simply to exhibit the amendments by 
themselves. In the mode adopted, the work has a more regular 
and uniform appearance ; the correspondent parts may be more 
readily compared; and the propriety of the corrections will be 
more apparent and striking. 

In a work which consists entirely of examples, and with which 
the learners will, consequently, be much occupied and impressed, 
the Compiler would have deemed himself culpable, had he exhib- 
ited such sentences as contained ideas inapplicable to young 
minds, or which were of a trivial or injurious nature He has, 
therefore, been solicitous to avoid all exceptionable matter ; and 
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to improTe his woik, bt blending moral and OMfiil obaervationt 
with Gnunmatical studies. Even sentiments of a pious and re* 
ligious natufe, hare not been thought improper to be occasionallj 
inserted in these Exercises. The understanding and sensibility of 
young persons, are much underrated by those who think them in- 
capable of comprehending and relishing this kind of instruction. 
The sense and love of goodness are early and deeply implanted in 
the human mind ; and often, by their in&nt energies, surprise the 
intelligent observer : — ^why, then, should not these emotions find 
their proper support and incentives, amon^ the elements of learn- 
ing ? Congenial sentiments, thus disposed, besides making perma- 
nent impressions,. may serve to cherish and expand those generous 
principles; or, at least, to prepare them for regular operation, set a 
future period. The importanbe of esdiibiting to the youthful mind, 
the deformities of vice; and of giving it just and animating views 
of piet^ and virtue, makes it not only warrantable, but our duty 
also, to embrace every proper occasion to promote, in any degree 
these valuable ends. 

In presenting the learner with so great a number of examples, 
it was difficult to preserve them from too much uniformity. The 
Compiler has, however, been studious to give them an arrangement 
and diversity, as agreeable as the nature of the subject would ad- 
noit ; wad to render them interettiiig, as well as intelligible and in- 
structive, to youqg persons. 

Holdgate, near York. 1797. 



ENGLISH TEACHER. 

The Editor of Ihis Edition of Mnrray^s Exercises, has 
prepared a work for the press, wl^ch, it may be expect 
ed, will shortly be published, by which the Learner may 
become his own Teacher in the Grammatical and Rhe- 
torical construction of the English language. The ob- 
ject of the Book is materially to aid Teachers of schools 
also in their labours of instruction. It is entitled, '^ The 
English Teacher or Private Learner's Guide, contain- 
ing a new arrangement of Murray's Exercises and Key," 
with the improyementsin this yolume, which it is design- 
ed to accompany, and to which it will correspond for the 
use of Schools and Academies. 

Harvard-PlaceyBoHon, Jtfay, 19, 18S4. 



ADVER'TISEHENT. 



As there are some teachers who doubt the propriety of 
presenting exercises of bad English to youth of tne junior 
classes, it seems proper in this place, to make a few obser- 
vations on the suDJect. 

The author is persunded, that exercises of this nature, can- 
not be too soon engaged in, by the student of grammar 
Simple k-ules, and examples of rectitude, make light impres- 
sion, compared with the effect o^ contrast, in which erroar* 
and corrections are opposed to each other* A child genei'al- 
ly sees and hears so many instances of erroneous construc- 
tion, that, unless he Is early taught to distinirnish and correct 
them, his imitfitiye powers will be more influenced by errour 
than by rectitude. Besides, children in detecting and amend 
ing errours, feel their own poiVers ; and however small the 
exercise may be, it is a most pleasing and animating incen- 
tive to application and study. What they learn in this way 
will not only gratify them : it will also improve their judg- 
ment and sagacity, and be long and accurately remembered. 

On these grounds, it is evident, that the practice of cor 
recting errours, should be intiodnced into the early stages of 

frammatical studies. Instead of exposing children to " the 
anger of evil commui^ic'ation," as some ingenious persons 
have supposed, it seems to be the best rowans of teaching 
them, first, to discover the irregularities, and t)ten, to lavoid 
the contagion, of bad examples* 



NOTICE. 



The English Teacher, advertised on page 5th of thk 
volume, may be obtained of the Printers, Sio, 53, Comhilli 
ij^d ofBooKsellers generally. 



GEKERAL DIBECTIOKS 

I 

roll VBIRO THE EZERCnCl. 



If. As loon as the learner lias committed to memoiy, the deiSni- 
tionfl of th« article and substantive, as exprened in the Grammar, 
he shoitid be employed in parsing those parts of speech, as they are 
arranged in this volume of the £cercises« 

% The learner should proceed, in tliis manner, through all the 
deiinitionrofthe parts ofspeecb contained in Etymology, re^^lar- 
Ijr parsing the exercises of one definition, before he applies to 
another* 

3. As the pupil Will then be able to understand all the rules in 
Orthography, he should be directed to correct, in regular order, 
tile orthographical eierdses attached to tlie particular rules. 

4. In this stage of his progress, be may vary his employment, by 
occasionally parsing the promiscuous exercises,, contained in tb« 
ninth section of the chapter of E^mological Parsing, and by writ- 
mg the plurals of nouns, &c. in the e^th section of the same 
cluipter. 

5. When the first rule of Syntax is committed to memory, the 
correspondent exercise in parsing, should be performed. Then 
tlie sentences of fidse syntax, unoer the rule, should be corrected, 
in writiBg. In ^is iminner, both as to parsing and correcting, all 
tiie rules of Syntax should be treated,' proceeding, regularij acoonU 
ing to their order. The pnpU may now be occasionally em]doyed 
in correcting the proauscuous exercises in Orthograpk^. 

6. The preceding directions (except those upon Orthogra- 
phy) respect only the XtoSiiiK rules of the Grammar, which aie 
printed in a lai^er type. When the exercises on thote- general 
tales are completed, and not before, the learner is to apply to the 
first n(6or(itna<e role, contained in the smaller type. He is to read 
it very attentively, assisted by the teacher's explanations ; and af> 
terwards correct, in writing, the ftlse construction of Ae exercis* 
es l)e1onging to it. Thus, he is to proceed, rule by rule, till the 
whole is finished.* Tlie learneif Should now be, occasionallv, em* 
ployed in parsine the promiacuoas exercises, contained m the 
eighth section of ue chapter on Syntactical parsing. 

* The pupil ought to review every leading rule, and again rec- 
tify a few of the sentences under it, before he enters on its nAor* 
dinate rules and their correspondent exercises. 
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7. When tbe student has corrected all the exercises appropriate 
ed to the particular rules, he should regularly proceed to rectify 
the promiscuous Exercises, in Syntax and Punctuation. In this 
employ, he should write over each correction, tiie number of the 
rule, principal or subordinate, by which he conceivef the correc- 
tion oueht to be made. 

8. Aner this progress, the learner will be qualified to enter on 
the Exercises respecting perspicuous and accurate writing. In 
this part, lie is to proceed m a manner as similar to the preceding 
directions, as the subiect will admit. 

9. When all the Exercises have been r^la^ly corrected, in 
wriiingt it would tend to perfect the pupil^ knowledge of the 
rules, and to give him an habitual dexterity in applying them, if 
he were occasionally desired to correct, verbally ^ erroneous sen- 
tences purposely selected from, different parts of the book ; to re- 
cite the rules by which they are governed ; and, in his own lan- 
guage, to detail the reasons on which the corrections are founded. 
The following examples will give the student an idea of the man- 
ner in which he is to make the verbal corrections. 

•* The man is prudent which speaks little.'* 

This sentence is incorrect ; because which is a pronoun of the 
neuter sender, and does not agree in gender with its antecedent 
man^ which is masculine. But a pronoun should ogree with its 
antecedent, in gender. Sec. according to the fiAh rule of Syntax.. 
Which should therefore be who^ a relative pronoun agreeing with 
its antecedent man ,* and the sentence should stand thus: *«The 
man is prudent vho speaks little.** 

** After I visited Europe, I returned to America*** 

This sentence is not correct; because the verb viHttd is in the 
imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only 
past, but prior to the time referred to by the verb returrud^ to 
which it relates. By the thirteentli rule of syntax, when verbs 
are used that, in point of time, relate to each other, the order oi 
time should be observed. The imperfect tense visited should, 
therefore, have been had visited^ in the pluperfect tense, represent- 
ing the action of visiHngt not only as past, but also as prior to ^e 
time of returning. The sentence corrected would stand thus - 
*' After I had visited Europe, I returned to America.** 

"This wtts the cause, which first gave rise to such a barbarou* 
practice.*' 

This sentence is inaccurate. The wordnjirai and rite have, 
here the same meaning ; and the word mch is not properly applied 
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This word cignifies qfihat kind; bqt the aathor doei not refer to 
a kind or species of barbarity. He means a degree of it t and 
thereforn the word «o, instead of siick, ought to have been used. 
The worls cause and gave H«e,are also tautological t one of then 
should, consequently, be omitted. The sentence corrected would 
stand tliufl : **This was the original cause of so barbarous a prac- 
tice :** or, ' of a practice so barbarous.** 

10. As piirsiog is an exercise of great importance to the pupil, 
it should be continued, regularly, through the whole course Of hit 
grammatical 'nstruction. 

1 1. To the learner who has not the aid of a teacher, the Kfy is 
indispensable. But it should, on no occasion, be consulted, till the 
sentence whicli is to be rectified, has been well considered, and 
has received t)iH learner's best correction. 

KEY TO BOOK-KKEPINa, 

Br DOUBLE ENTRY. 

The Editor of these Exercises has also prepaied and published 
a System of Self-Instruction by which, in the Journal only, with- 
out the; use of the Le^er, the Merchant may, at any period of ex- 
tensive business, ascertain, in a few minutes, his Net Stock or 
what he is worth, his Loss or Gain, the difference between the 
Casb and Personal Acitounts due to him, and owed by him, and 
the amonnt of M.erchardise unsold or which ought t9 be on hand, 
without taJcing an account of Stock. The tesult of the whole op- 
eration, agreeing with th it of the Leger Balance. The whole Sys- 
tem is comprised in two volumes, in neat Morocco half-binding, 
accompanied with a Blank Leger for practical operation. 

In tliis work an attempt has been made to simplify the method 
of instruction^ and to abridge the labour of the Teacher, the Pupil, 
and the practical Book-keeper. The knowledge which, it has been 
usual for a lad to spend thiee months tp acquire, has uptjn this 
System been obtained, with the assistance of an instxucter, in the 
short period of twelve evenini^s. 

Before the Key was committed to the pre^s, the Manuscript 
copy was submitted to the examination of several Gentlemen of 
the fif^ Merchants, Bankers, ind practical Book-keepers in the 
City, whose names and recommendation accompany the work. 

As a System of Self-Instruction, and in numerous other respecta 
it is believed, that mis System h:is advantages which peciuiarly 
recommend it to the attention of Superintendents of Schools and 
Academies, and the Mercantile pail of the Community* 

()c5* Price of the whole work, iiicluling nec«8sary Blanks, $3, 
SO.^old at Lincoln & Edmands', No. 53,Comlull, Boston. 



ADVER'TlSEMiafT 



It is believed that both Teachere and Fapils have ftt- 
bonred under numerous and serious inconyeniences, in re- 
lation to certain parts of these Exercises, for the wa&€ of 
.those facilities which this volume b designed to suppl7* 
Indeed, some parts of this useful wovfc^ have too frequently 
been either entirely omitted, or very imperfectly attended 
to, in consequence of the absence of those rules and prhii- 
clples by which the errours were intended ta be corrected. 
Those rules, in Mr. Murray ^s Grammar, which relate to 
the correction of each part of the Exercises iu Orthography, 
Syntax, I'unctuation, and Rhetorical cwntruction^ have 
been introduced into this manual immediately preceding 
the Exercises to which they relate. The pupil being thu» 
furnished with the principles by which he is to be govern- 
ed in hie corrections, may pursue his task with' profit and 
pleasure* 

In the promiscuous Exercises, notes are mtrodiiced, re* 
ferring the pupil to those rules and principles, in the re- 
spective parts of this Book, by which the corrections should 
be made, and .which he should be able to repeat in his re- 
citations to his Teacher. 

The Editor does not'pledge himself, that he has, in every 
instance, made the tame reference which Mr. Murray 
would hare Aiad^^. were he to have performed this service; 
himself! He has been satisfied, when two rules would ap- 
ply to the same correction, with eiving that which, in his- 
opinion, applies with the greater force*. 

In this edition^ more tnaE forty 18mo. page* 6f matter 
have been added from Mr. Murray-a Grammar. In Ihiy 
enlargement, great care has been taken to preserve the 
sentiments and language of the Author, and to render ino 
Work, in every respect, correCL It is hoped, that the im- 
provements will meet with a favourable reception fron» 
the Publick, and Result in the estensave benefit of the risings 
^eneratioo. EDITOR. 

Manjard-Place^ Boslan^ Avgust^ 1824. 
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EXERCISES. 



PARTI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 



CHAP. I. 
Exercises in Parsing, as it respects Etta'olociy ahne, 

SECT. I. 

Etymological Parsing Table. 

What part of speech 1 

1. An oHicle. What kind? Why ? 

2. A substantive. Common or proper? What gen- 

der? Number? Case? Why? 

3. An ac^ective. What degree of comparison ? To 

what does it Jbelong ? Why an adjective ? 

4. A pronoun. What kind ? Person ? Gender ? 

Number ? Case ? Why ? 

5. A verb. What kind ? Mood ? Tense ? Number ? 

Person ? Why ? If a participle, Why ? Active 
or passive ? ' , 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. A preposition. - Why a preposition ? 

8. A conjunction. Why t 

9. An interjection* Why ? 
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EXERCUfiS. 



SECT. II. 

Specimen of Etymological Parsing, 

** Hoptt ftiunfuHnti OS.!* 

Hopt h a commoh subitantive, of the neuter gender, the tfaini 
person, in^ the singular nuipber, and the nominatiTe case. [Decline 
the substantive.] Anwyttes is. a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, Resent tense, third person ^ngufair. [Repeat the present 
tenseylfie imperfect tenseymnd the perfect peurtieipU { snd awne- 
times cofyugeiie the verb entirety,] Usin a personal pronoun, 
fir^t person plural, and in the objective case. [Decline the prO" 

** A peaceful mind is virtue's re^Fard.'* 

A IS the indefinite article. Peaceful is a«i adjective. [Repeat 
the degree^ of comparison,] Mind is a common substantive, of 
the neater gender, the third person, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. [Dedtne the stUtstantiieeJ] Is is an irreg- 
ular verb neuter, indicative moody present tense, and the third per 
«on eiiigular* [Repeat the present tense^ the imperfeU tense;, and 
the participle f and occasionally conjugate ^ verb entirely? 
f^rtue^s h a conHUon substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, in the singular number, and the possessive case. [DeeUne 
the sufjitaniiveA Reward is a common substantive, of tba neatet 
gender, tlictiiird person, tiie singular number, and the oomiiiativa 
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SECT. III. 



A bush 
A tree 
A dowef 
An Hppie 
An orange 
An 'cilmoDil 
A hood 
A house 



Article and SnhHantivt, 

A hunter 
An hour 
An honour 
An hostler 
The garden 
The fields 
The rainbow 
] The clouds 
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The scholars' dutj 

The horizoa 

Virtue 

The vices 

Temperance 

A variety 

George 

The Rhine 

A grammar 

Mathematicks 

The elements 

An earthquake 

*rhe King's prerogatire 

A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humher 

Gregory 

The pope 

An abbess 

An owl 

A building 

The Grocers' Company 

Europe 

The sciences 

Yorkshire 

The planets 

The sun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A disposition 

Benevolence 

An oversight 

A design 

-The governess 

An ornament 



The girls' school 

Depravity 

The constitution 

The laws 

Beauty 

A consumption 

Africa 

The continent 

Roundness 

A declivity 

Blackness 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 

Constancy 

An entertainment 

A fever 

The stars 

A comet 

A miracle 

A prophecy 

An elevation 

The conqueror 

An Alexai^der 

Wisdom 

America 

The Caesars 

The Thames 

A river 

The shadows 

A vacancy 

The hollow 

An idea 

A whim 

Something 

Nothing. 
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EXERCISES. 



SECT. IV. 

I 

Article^ Adjective^ and Substantive. 



A ^ood heart. 
A wise head. 
A strong body. 
Shady trees. 
A fragrant flower. 
The verdant fields. 
A peaceful mind. 
Composed thoughts. 
A serene aspect. 
An affable deportment. 
The whistling winds. 
A boisterous sea. 
The howling tempest. 
An obedient son. 
A diligent scholah 
A happy parent. 
The candid reasoner. 
Fair proposals. 
A mutual agreement 
A plain narrative. 
An historical fiction. 
Relentless war. 
An obdurate heart. 
Tempestuous passions. 
A temper unhappy. 
A sensual mind. 
A gloomy cavern. 
Rapid streams. 
Unwholesome dews. 
A severe winter. 
A useless droue. 
The industrious bees. 






Harmless doves. 
The careless ostrich. 
The dutiful stork. 
The spacious firmament 
Cooling breezes. 
A woman amiable. 
A dignified character. 
A pleasing address. 
An open countenance. 
A convenient mansion* 
Warm clothing. 
A temperate climate. 
Wholesome aliment. 
An afiectionate parent. 
A free government. 
The diligent farmer. 
A fi-iiitful field. 
The crowning harvest, 
A virtuous conflict. 
A final reward. 
Peaceful abodes. 
The noblest prospect. 
A profligate life. 
A miserable end. 
Gloomy regions. 
The babbling brook. 
A limpid stream. 
The devious walk. 
A winding canal. 
The serpentine river. 
A melancholy fact. 
An interesting history. 
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A happier life. 

The woodbine^s fra- 

grs^nce. 
A cheering" prospect 
An harmonious sound. 
Fruit delicious. 
The sweetest incense. 
An odorous garden. 
The sensitive plant. 
A garden enclosed. 
The ivy-mantled tovrer. 
Virtue's fair form. 
A mahogany table. 
Sweet-scented myrtle. 
A resolution wise, noble, 

disinterested, 



Consolation's lenient 
hand. 

A better world. 

A cheerful, good old 
man. 

A silver tea-urn. 

Tender-looking charity. 

An incomprehensible 
subject. 

A controverted point. 

The cool sequestered 
vale. 

My brother's wife's 
mother. 

A book of my friend's. 

An animating, well- 
founded hope. 



SECT. V. 

Pronoun and Verh^ ^c. 



I am sincere. 

Thou art industrious 

He is disinterested. . 

Thou dost improve. 

He assisted me. 

We completed our jour- 
ney. 

Our hopes did flatter us. 

They have deceived 
me. 

Your expectation has 
failed. 



B 



The accident had hap- 
pened. 

He had resigned him- 
self. 

Their fears will detect 
them. 

You shall submit. 

They will obey us. 

Good humour shall pre- 
vail. 

We honour them. 

You encourage us. 

They commend her. 
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EXERCISES. 



Let him consider. 

Let us improve our- 
selves. . 

Know yourselves. 

Lei them advance. * 

Thev mav offend. 

I can foro^ive. ■ 

He mijjht surpass them. 

We could overtjike him. 

1 would be happy. 

Ye should tepent. 

He may have deceived 
mo. 

They mjxy have forgot- 
ten. 

Thou mighty t have im- 
proved. 

We should have consid- 
ered. 

To see the sun is pleas- 
ant. 

He will have determin- 
ed. 

We shall have agreed. 

Let me depart. 

Do you instruct him. 

Prepare your lessons. 

Promoting others' wel- 
fare, they advanced 
their own interest. 

He lives respected. 

Having resigned his .of- 
fice, he retired. 

They are discouraged. 

He was condemned. 

We have been rewarded. 



She had been admired. 

Virtue will be rewarded. 

The person will have 
been executed, when 
the pardon arrives. 

Let him be animated. 

Be you entreated. 

Let them be prepared. 

It can be enlarged. 

You may be discovered. 

He might he convinced. 

It would be caressed. 

1 may have been deceir-» 

• ed. 

To live w^U is honour 
able. 

To have conquered 
himself was his high- 
est praise. 

They might have been 
honoured. 

To be trusted, we must 
be virtuous. 

To have been admired, 
availed him little. 

Ridiculed, persecuted, 
despised, he maintain* 
ed his principles. 

Being reviled, we bless 

Having been deserted, 
he became discourag- 
ed. 

The sight being new, 
he startled. 

Thi3 • uncouth figure 
startled him. 
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I hare searched, I have 

focmd it 
Thej searched those 

rooms ; he was gone. 
The hook is his ; it was 

mine. 
These are yoars, those 

are ours. 
Oar hearts are deceit- 
ful. 
Your conduct met their 

approbation. 
N'one met who could 

avoid it 
His esteem is my hon^ 

our. 
Her work does her 

credit 
Each must answer the 

question. 



Every heart knows its 

own sorrows. 
Which was his choice ? 
It was neither. 
Hers is finished, thine is 

to do. 
This is what I feared. 
That is the thii^ which 

I desired. 
Who can preserve hinoh 

self? 
Whose books are these ? 
Whom have we served ? 
Some are negligent, oth- 
ers industrious. 
One may deceive one^s 

self. 
All have a talent to inv- 

prove. 
Can any dispute it ? 
Such is our condition. 



SECT. VI. 



Adverb^ Preposition^ Cor^ttnction^ and Interjection, 



I have seen him once, 
perhaps twice. 

Thirdly, and lastly, I 
shall conclude. 

The task is already per- 
formed. 

We could not serve him 
ttieti, but we will here- 
after. 



This plant is found here 
and elsewhere. 

Only to-day is properly 
ours. 

They travelled through 
France, in haste, to- 
wards Italy. 

From virtue to vice, the 
progress is gradual. 
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BZERCISE8. 



We often r^solre, but 
seldom perform. 

He is much more prom- 
ising now than for- 
merly. 

We are wisely and hap- 
pily directed. 

He has certainly been 
diligent, and he will 
probably succeed. 

How sweetly the birds 
smg! 

Why art thou so heed- 
less? 

He is little attentiTe. 
nay, absolutely stupid. 

When will they arrive? 

Where shall we stop ? 

Mentally and bodily, we 
are curiously and won- 
derfully formed. 

We in vain look for a 
path between virtue 
and vice. 

He lives within his in- 
come. 

The house was sold at 
a great price, and 
above its value. 

She came down stairs 
slowly, but went brisk- 
ly up again. 

By diligence and frugal- 
ity, we arrive at com- 
petency. 

We are otten below our 



I 



wishes, and above oar 
desert 

Some things make for 

him, others against him. 

By this imprudence, be 
was plunged into new 
difficulties*, 

Without the aid of char- 
ity, he supportejd him- 
self with credit. 

Of . his talents much 
might be said: con- 
cerning his integrit}-, 
nothing. 

On all occasions, she be- 
haved with propriety. 

We ought to be thank- 
ful, lor we have re- 
ceived much. . 

Though he is often ad- 
vised, yet he does not 
reform. 

Reproof either softens 
o^ hardens its object. 

His father and mother 
and uncle reside at 
Rome. 

We must be temperate, 
if we would be healthy. 

He is as old as his class- 
mate, but not so learned. 

Charles is estemeed, be- 
cause he is both dis- 
creet and benevolent. 

We will stay till he ar- 
rives 
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He retires to rest soon, 
that he may rise early. 
She will traosgress, ua- 
less she ^e admonish- 
ed. 
If he were encouraged, 

he would amend. 
Though he condemn me, 
I will respect him. 
Their talents are more 
brilliant than useful. 
Notwithstanding his 
poverty, he is a wise 
and worthy person. 
If our desires are mode- 
rate, our wants will be 
few. 
Neither prosperity, nor 
adversity, has improv- 
ed him. , 
He can acquire no vir- 
tue, unless he make 
some sacrifices. 
Let liim that standeth, 
take heed lest he. fall. 
If thou wert his superi- 
our, thou shouldst not 
have boasted. 



He will be detected, 
though he deny the 
fact 

If he has promised, he 
should act accordingly. 

O, peace ! how desira- 
ble thou art \ 

I have been often occu- 
pied, alas ! with trifles. 

Strange ! that we should 
be so infatuated. 

O \ the humiliations to 
which vice reduces us. 

Hark ! how sweetly the 
woodlark sings ! 

Ah! the delusions of 
hope. 

Hope often amuseis, hut 
seldoms satisfies us. 

Though he is lively, yet 
he is not volatile. 

Hail, simplicity ! source 
of genuine joy. 

Behold ! how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity I 

Welcome again ! my 
long lost friend. 



SECT. VII. 

A few instances of the 9ame words comtituHng sev* 
eral of the parts of speech. 

Calm was the day, and I We may expect a calm 
the scene delightful. | after a storm. 
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EXERCI! 



SECT. 

Speeunen ofEtyni' 

**Hopeaiun 

H9p€ b a common lubMBiitiye, 
pcnon* in tbe liagular ouipber, an 
tkt gmJbHmnHvt,] Amimajts is a 
moud, present tense, third person 
teiue^ Vu trnfttfect ttnse, mid th* 
HwMS €0^jug9U the 9trh etUireij, 
6r»t penon plural, and in tbe obj 



**Apcace(iilmind i 

^ is the indefinite article. Pe 
4h« degretf of^ comparison.] Mi 
the neater gender, the third perst 
file nominative case. [Vetline i 
ttbir veih neuter, indicative mood, 
von tinguaar. [Rej^eai the yrtun 
the pmrtieipU; ami oeeasionall 
Virtue* a n a common sntetamivt 
penon, tn tlie singular number, ai 
tkt 9u/ttiaidivt,\ Reward is a zv 
|(ender, ilicttiini perton, the singi 



A bush 
A tree 
A flovrer 
An apple 
An orange 
An almoD^ 
A hcKxi 
A hotMe 



SECT 

Article and 

] 







ir 



i:2 

i - -J 
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To pr^yeot paisioni ^ 

' easier than to calm it 

Better is a little with 
content^ than a great 
deal with an^ietj. 

The gaj and dissolate 
think little of the mis- 
eries, which are steal- 
ing sofUy after them. 

A little attention will 
rectify some errours. 

Though he is out of dan- 
ger,, he is still afraid. 

He laboured to still the 
tumult 

Still waters are com* 
monlj deepest 

Damp air is unwhole- 
some. 

Giiilt often casts a damp 
oyer our sprightliest 
hours. 

Soft bodies damp the 
sound much more 
than hard ones. 

Though she is rich and 
fair, yet she is not ami- 
able. 

They are yet young, and 
must suspend their 
judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better 
than we suppose them 
to be. 

The few and the many 



hare their prep^MMs- 
sions. 

Feiy days pass without 
some clouds. 

Much money is cor- 
rupting. 

Think much, and apeak 
little. 

He has seen much of the 
. world, and been maqh 
caressed. 

His years are more than 
hers ; but he has not 
more knowledge. 

The more we are bless- 
ed, the more grateful 
we should be. 

The desire of getting 
more is rarely satisfied 

He has equal knowl- 
edge, but inferioor 
judgment 

She is his inferiour in 
sense, but his equal in 
prudence. 

We must make a like 
space between the 
lines. 

Every being loves its 
like. 

Behave yourselves like 
men. 

We are too apt to like 
pernicious company. 

He may go or stay as he 
likes. 
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They strive to leaiii. ^ion brings peace. 



He goes to and fro. 
To his wisdom we owe 

our privileg-e. 
The proportion is ten to 

one. 
He served them with his 

utmost ability. 
When we do our utmost, 

no more is required. 
I will submit, for submis- 



It is for our heaith to ber 

temperate. 
Q I for better times. 
I have a regard for htm. 
He is esteemed, both on 

his own account, and 

on that of his parents. 
Both of them deserve 

praise. 



SECT. VIII. 

^ouru^ Adjectives^ and Verbs^ to be declined^ compar' 

ed^ and conjugated. , 

Write, in the nominative case plural, the fol- 
lowing nouns : apple, plumb, orange, bush, tree, 
plant, convenience, disorder, novice, beginning, 
defeat, protuberance. - 

Write the following substantives, in the nomina- 
tive case pluriil : cry, fly, cherry, fancy, glory, 
duty, boy, folly, play, lily, toy, conveniency. 

Write the following nouns in the pos«Jessive case 
singular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, sea, church, 
lass, beauty, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative case plu- 
ral : loaf, shoaf, 3elJ, mnif, knife, stuif, wife, staff, 
wolf, half, calf, shelT, life. 

Write the follovving in the possessive case plu- 
ral : brother, child, m in, woman, foot, tooth, ox, 
mouse, goose,. penny. 

Write the follow iaj«ioim.i in the nominative and 
possessive cases plural : wife, chief, die, staff, city. 
river, proof, archer, master, crutch, mouth, baker, 
distaff. 



24 EXERCISES. 

■ 

Write the possessive singular and plural of the 
pronouns, I, tliou, he, she, it, who, and other. 

Write the objective cases, singular and plural, 
of the pronouns, 1, thou, he, she, it, and who. 

Compare the following adjectives : fair, grave, 
bright, long, short, tall, white, deep, strong, poor, 
rich, great 

Compare the following adjectives : amiable, 
moderate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, stu- 
dious, attentive, negligent, industrious, perplex- 
ing. 

Write the following adjectives, in the compara- 
tive degree : near, far, little, low, good, indiffer^ 
ent, bad, worthy, convenient 

Write the following adjectives in the superla- 
tive degree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold, bad, 
base, little, strong, late, near, content 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, present tense : beat, gain, read, eat, walk, 
desire, interpose. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the potential 
mood, imperfect tense : fear, hope, dream, fly, 
consent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the subjunc- 
tive mood, perfect tense : drive, prepare, starve, 
omit, indulge, demonstrate. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the impera- 
tive mood : believe, depart, invent, give, abolish, 
conti'ive. Write the following verbs in the infin- 
itive mood, present and perfect tenses : grow, de- 
crease, live, prosper, separate, incommode. 

Write the present, perfect, and compound par- 
ticiples, of the following verbs : confess, disturb, 
please, know, begin, sit, set, eat, lie, lay. 

Conjugate the following yerbs in the indicative 
mood, present and perfect tenses of the passive 
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▼ofee : kottoar, abase, amuse, slight, enlighten, 
displease, enyelop, bereave. 

Conjugate the foilowiag verbs in the indicative 
mood, pluperfect and first future tenses : fly, coki* 
trive, know, devise, choose, come, see, go, eat, 
grow, bring, forsake. 

Write the following verbs* in the present and 
imperfect tenses of the potential and subjunctive 
moods : know, shake, heat, keep, give, blow, be- 
stow, beseech. 

Write the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, imperfect and second future tenses, of the 
passive voice : slay, draw^ crown, throw, defeat, 
grind, hear, divert. 

Write the following verbs in the second and 
third person singular of all the tenses in the in- 
dicative and subjunctive moods : approve, con- 
demn, itiotirn^ freeze, know, arise, drive, blow, 
investigate. 

Form the following verbs in the infinitive and 
imperative moods, with their participles, all in the 
passive voice : embrace, draw, defeat, smite« 

SECT. IX. 

Promi$cwmt Exercifes in Etymohgical Parsing 

In your whole behaviour, be humble and oblig- 
ing. 

Virtue is the universal charm. 

True politeness has its seat in the heart. 

We should endeavour to please, rather than to 
fthine and dazzle. 

Opportunities occur daily for strengthening in 
ourselves the habits of virtue. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants <^ 
others. 

C 



26 GXEBGISCS. 

A good mind is unwilliog to give pain to either 
man or beast 

Peeviahness and passion often produce^ from tri- 
fles, tlie most serious mischiefs. 

Discontent often nourishes passions, equally ma- 
lignant in the cottage and in the palace. . 

A ]great proportion of human evils is created 
by ourselves.. 

A passion for revenge, has always been consid- 
ered as the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our 
dangers. 

To our own iailings we are commonly blind. . 

The friendships of young persons, are often 
founded on capricious likings. ' 

In your youthful amusements, let no unfairness 
be found. 

Engrave on your minds this satred rule ;( ^^ Do 
unto others, as you wish that they should do unto 
you." 

Truth and candour possess a powerful charm : 
they bespeak universal favour. 

After the first departure from sincerity, it is sel- 
doih in our power to stop : one artifice generally 
leads on to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a proper 
mixture of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, and 
cheerful. 

Let no compliance with the intemperate mirth 
of others, ever betray you into proiane sallies. 

In preparing fbr another world, we must not 
neglect the duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our present 
time, may decide our future happiness or misery- 

Happiness does not grow up o£ its own accord : 



It la tbe froit of loi^ cultiyatfon^ and- the acquisi- 
tion of labour and care. 
• A plain understanding is often joined witli great 
worth. 

The brightest parts ste sometimes found with* 
out virtue or honour* 

.How feeble are the attractions of the fairert 
form, when nothing within corresponds to ,tliem ! 

Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and 
becoming in youth. 

Can we, antouched by gratitude, view that pro* 
fusion of good, which the Divine hand pours 
around us ? 

There is nothing in human life more amiable 
and respectable, than the character of a truly hum- 
ble and benevolent man. 

What feelings are more uneasy and distressful, 
than the workings of sour and angry passions? 

No man can be active in disquieting others, wlj^o 
does not, at the ^ame time, disquiet himself. 

A life of pleasure and dissipation, is an enemy 
to health, fortune, and character. 

To correct the spirit of discontent, let us con- 
sider how little we deserve, and how much we 
enjoy. 

As far as. happiness is to be found on earth, we 
must look for it, not in the world, or the things of 
the world ; but within ourselves, in our temper, 
and in our heart 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into 
ridicule, they honour it at the bottom of their 
hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happiness, 
are many of those injuries which draw forth our 
resentment ! 



In the moments of eager contention, every thing 
is magp^ified and distorted in its appearance. 

Mnltitodes in the most obscure stations, are not 
less eager in their petty broils, nor less tormented 
by their passions, than if princely honours were 
the prize for which they contend. 

The smootii stream, tiie serene atmosphere, the 
mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle 
temper, and a peaceful life^ Among the sons of 
stri^) all Is loud and tempestuous. 

CHAP. II, 
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IH PARSHro, AS IT RESPECTS BOTH ^mcOLOOT 
AND SYNTAX. 

SECT, I. 

SyniacHeal Parnng TabU, 

Why is It the definite article ' 

Why the indefinite * 

ynty (knitted ? Why ie]ieated ) 

Whj \» it io the potsetsive caae ? 

Y^Thy in the objective case ? 

Why in apposition ' 

Why is the apostrophick t omitted f 

What is Its substantive ? 

Why in the singular, why in the pliml mmibar ? 

Why in the ooniparative degree. Sec f 

Why placed after its substantive f 

Why ooutted ? Why i«peaied ? 

What is its antecedent ? 

Why is it in the sipgular, why in the plural okbi- 

ber? 
Why of the masculinb, why of the iemiauie,wliy 

of the neater gender? 
Why of the first, of the second, or of the tbixd 

person ? 
Wny is it the nominative ease ? • 

Why the possessive ? Why the ob|ecdTe f 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
What is its nonunative case f 



What case does it govern ? 

Wby » itin Uie tinsuiar ? Why in tbt plnnl 

number? 
Why in tlie dist person, Sec ^ 
Wl^ is it in the uifinittre nood I 
Why in the iubjunctive, ifeo. i 
Ylhw in this paiticnlar tense r 
What nlation has it to another ?eib, in point of 

timef 
Why do paithnples sometiim^ goynxn Iha obj«o- 

tive case ? 
Why is the verb omitted ? Why repeated ? 
What to its proper situation ? , 

Why to the doable negative used ? 
Why rejected ? 
Pr^oaiHon, What case does it govern f 

Which is the word governed f 
Why tliis preposition ? 
Why6mitted? Why repeated f 
GbiHMncliofi. What modes, tenses, or cases, does it connect f 

And why f What mood does it require ? Wi^ 

omitted ? Why repeated ? 
iiUtr eefion. Whv does the nominativie case follow it f Vfhj 

theotgective? Wliy omitted? Wliy repeated f 



SECT. 11. 



Specimen of Syntactical Parnng. 



M 



Vice degrades us.' 



Fks is a common substantive, of the neater genderr the thiid 
person, in the singular number, and the nominative case. De* 
grades U a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
tliird person singular, agreeing witii its nominative ** vice,*' ac- 
eording to rvlb i. wliich says ; (here repeat the rule.) Ui is a 
personal pronoun, first person plural, in the (dHective case, and 
gjDverned by the active verb ** degrades,'* agreeably to WLVhA xi. 
wluch says, &c 

** He who lives virtuously, prepares for all events.*' 

^ is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular nvaa^aef, 
and masculine gender. fVho is a relative pronoun, which has for 
its antecedent ** he,** with which it agrees in gender apd number, 
according to rviiE v. wbiph says, &c Lwes a regular verh 
neuter, indicative i^ooodf present tense, tlurd person sin^lar»agraa* 
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iiig with itt nominatiTe. ^'wfao/' according to ruls ti. whidi 
ttfi, te. Virtuously is an adverb of quality. FrtpalHM a n|g» 
ttlar verb neuter, indicative mood, present tenfte. third person sin- 
golar, agreeing with its nomlhadve. **!!€/* For is a preposition. 
JVH is an adiective pronoun, of the indefinite kind, the plural Bmn- 
ber, and belongs to its substantive, ^ events,'* with which it agrees, 
according to rule viii. which sajs, &g. JSvento is a common 
substantive, «f tiie neuter gender, the third person, in the plural 
number, and the objective case, governed by the preposition, ** for," 
according to kule ^vii. which says, Ac. 

** If folly entice thee, reject its allurements." 

{f is a copulative conjunction. FoViy is a common substantive, 
of the neuter gender, tne third person, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. FriUct is a regular verb active, subjunctive 
mood, present tense, tiiird person singular, and is governed by tlw 
conjunction, ** if^" according to rule xix. which says, ice. Thtt 
is a personal pronoun, of the second person singular, in the objec- 
tive case, governed by the active verb **endce,** agreeably to 
BULB XI. which says, it^. Reject is a regular active verb, im- 
perative mood, second person singular, and agrees with its nom- 
inative case ** thou," implied, ita is a personal pronoun, third 
person, singular number, and of the neuter gender, to agree with 
Its substantive ** folly," according to rulb v. which says, Ac 
^ It is in the i!K>ssessive case, governed by the noun ** allurements," 
agreeably to rule x. which says. Sec MlurefMwt9 is a com- 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the tturd person, in tlie 
plural number, and the objective case, eovemed by ue active verb, 
"reject," according to rule xi. whidi says, &c 

SECT. III. 

Exercises on the firsiy second^ Mrd, and fourth RuU$ 

of Syntax.* 

1. The contented mind spreads ease and cheer- 
fulness around it 

The school of experience teaches many useful 
lessons. 

In the path of life are manj thorns, as well as 
flowers. 

^ * In parsing these exercises, the pupil should repeat the respec** 
tive rule of Syntax, and show that it applies to the sentence whicb 
* hetspazsinf. 
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Thou shouldst do justice to all men, eren to en- 
emies. 

2. Vanitf and presamptian ruin many a promia- 
^g youth. 

Food) clothin^^, and ci^dit, are the rewards of 
industry. 

He and William live together in great harmony. 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from troo- 
ble. 

Wealth, or virtue, or any yaluable acquisition, 
is not attainable by idle wishes. 

4. The British nation is great and generous. 
-The company is assembled. It is composed of 

persons possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd of cattle, peacefully grazing, affords a 
pleasing sight. 

SECT. IV. 

Extrciiu Oft ihtfifth^ sixthj seventh^ and eigk^ Rules 

of SytUax. 

& The man, who is faithfully attached to reli- 
gion, may be relied on with confidence. 

The vices which we should especially avoid, 
are those which most easily beset us. 

6. They who are bom in high stations, are not 
always happy. 

Our parents and teachers are the persons whom 
we ought, in a particular manner, to respect. 

If our friend is in trouble, we, whom he knows 
and loves, may console him. 

7. Thou art the man who has improved his 
privileges, and who will reap the reward. 

I am the person, who owns a fault committed, 
and who disdains to conceal it by falsehood. . 
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I 

S. That sort of pleasure weakens and debases 
tlie mind. 

£yen in tliese times^ there are. manj persons, 
who, from disinterested motives, are soHcitons to 
promote the happiness of others. 

SECT. V. 

Exertites on the ninth^ teiUhy eleventh^ and twelfth 

Rulee i3kf Syntax. 

9. The restless, discontented person, is not a 
good friend, a good neighbour, or a good subject 

Tlie young, the healthy, and the prosperous, 
should not presume on their advantages. 

to. The scholar's diligence '%ill secure the tu- 
tor ^s approbation. 

The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see his 
childi^en wise and virtuous. 

U. Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice and 
folly debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them who have 
endeavoured to make us wise and happy ? 

12. Wh^ a person has nothing to do, he is al- 
most always tempted to do wron^. 

We need not urge Charles to do good : he loves 
to do it 

We dare not leave our studies without permis- 
sion. 

SECT. VI. 

Exercises on the thirteenth^ fourteenth^ fifteenth^ jisp- 
teenth^ and seventeenth Rules of Syntax. 

13. The business is, at last, completed ; but 
long ago I intended to do it 



I expected to eee the king*, before he left Wind- 
sor. 

The miBfortune did happen ; but vre early hoped 
and endeavoured to prevent it. 

To have been censured by so judicious a friend^ 
would have greatiy dlscourag^ed me« 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he became 
mean and dispirited. 

Knowing him to be my superiour, I cheerfully 
submitted. 

1 5. We should always prepare for the worst, 
and hope for tlie best. 

A young man, so learned and virtuous, promises 
to be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuoiis friends die, they are not lost 
ft^r erer ; they are only gone before us to a hap- 
pier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promises, 
could make him violate th^ truth. 

Charles is not insincere ; and therefore we may 
trust him. 

17. From whom was that information received? 
To whom do that house, and those sfine gardens, 

belong ? 

SECT. VII. 

Exercises on the eighteenth, nineteenth^iweniieth, hvai- 
iy'firsi, and iwenty^econd Rules of Syntax, 

18. He and I commenced our studies at the 
same tinle. 

If we contend about trifles, and violently main- 
tain our opinion, we shall gain but few friends. 

19. Though James and myself are rivals, we 
do not cease to be friends. 
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If Charles acquire knowledge, good mann^rsy 
and virtue, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is upright and 
obliging. 

20. These persons are abundantly more oppress* 
ed than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he is, I 
am, perhaps, not less attentive than he, to study. 

21. Charles was a man of knowledge<^ learning, 
politeness, and religioa. 

[n our travels, we saw much to approve, and 
much to condemn. 

22v The book is improved by many, useful co^ 
rections, alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively than Ijier brothr 
er, but not > so well informed, nor so tmiformly 
cheerful. 

SECT. VIIL 

Promiscuous Exercises in Syntactical Parsing. . ^ 

raosE. 

DissufuurTioN in youth, is the forerunner of per- 
fidy in old age. Its first appearance is the &tal 
omen of growing depravity, and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-govern- 
ment, we shall be the prey of every Ibose inclina* 
tion that chance? to arise. Pampered by continu- 
al indulgence, all our passions will become mutin- 
ous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will be 
the ruling principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending about 
the trifles of a daj, while we ought to be prepar- 
ing for a higher exisU.*nce. 

How little do they know of the true happiness 
of life, who are strangers , to that intercourse of 
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good offices and kind affections, which, by a plead- 
ing charm, attaches men to one another, and cir> 
ciilatea rational enjoyment from heart to heart ! 

If we Tiew onrselTes, with all our imperfections 
and failings, in a just light, we shall rather be sur- 
prised at our enjoying so many good' things, than 
discontented, because there are any which we 
want. ' 

Tme cheerfulness makes a man happy in him- 
self, and promotes the happiness of all around him. 
It is the clear and calm sunshine of a mind illumi- 
nated by piety, af^d yirtue. 

Whererer views of interest and prospects of re- 
turn, mingle with the feelings of affection, sensi- 
bility acts an imperfect part, and entitles us to 
small share of commendation. 

Let not your expectations from the years that 
are to come, rise too high.; and your disappoint* 
ments will be fewer, and more easily supported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite- 
wish, so much as to live well. By continuing too 
long on earth, we might only live to witness a 
gpreater number of melancholy scenes, and to ex*- 
pose ourselves to a wider co^^pass of human wo. 

How many pass away some of the mdst valuable 
years of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of what 
cannot be called pleasure, so much as mere giddi- 
ness and folly ! 

Look round you with attentive eye, and weigh 
characters well, before you copnect yourselves too 
closely with any who court your society. 

The true honour of man consists not in the mul- 
titude of riches, or the elevation of rank ; for ex- 
perience shows, that these may be possessed by 
the worthless, as well as by the deserving. 
Beauty of form has often betrayed its possessor. 
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The floirer is easily blasted. Ft is short-liv^d at the 
best ; and trifling, at anjr rate, in compansoa witi 
the higher, and. more lasting beauties of the mind. 

A contented t6Q4>er opens a clear skj, and 
brightens every object pirouud ns^ It is In the 
sullen and dark shade of discontent, that noxious 
passions, like venomous animate) breed and pray 
upon the heart 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into con- 
temptible obscurity, might have come forward to 
usefulness and honour, jf idleness had not frustrat- 
ed the effects of all their powersw 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, 
which stagnates in the marsh, breeds venomous 
toimfils, and poisonous plants ; and infects with 
pestilential vapours the whole country round it 

Disappointments derange, and overcome^ vulgar 
minds. The patient and' the wise, by a proper 
' improvement, frequently make them contribute to 
their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of^ it cannot take 
away what is 'most valuable, the peace of a gtM>d 
conscience, and the cheering prospect of a happy 
conclusion to all the trials of life, in a better 

world. 

Be not overcome with the injuries you meet 
with, so as to pursue revenge; by the disasters of 
life, so as to sink into despair ; by the evil exam* 
pies of the world, jso as.to follow them into sin. 
Overcome injuries, by forgiveness; disasters, by 
fortitude ;. evil examples, by firmness of princi- 
ple. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly incul- 
cates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, checks 
presumption ; the multiplicity or ita dangers, de- 
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niands perpetual caatioo. Moderation, Vigilance, 
and aelt-governdient, are dnties incumbent on all ; 
bat especialij on aucb an are beginning the jour- 
ney of life. 

Tbe cbanns and comforts of yirtne are inex- 
pressible ; and can only l>e justly conceived by 
tbose wbo possess her. The consciousness of Di- 
vine approbation and support, and the steady hope 
of future hajipinesa, communicate a peace and joy, 
to wKich all the delights of the world bear no re<» 
semblance. 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life 
deceive and betray their unhappy Votaries : and 
retlected on the disappointment in pursuit, the 
dissatisfaction in enjoyment, or the uncertainty of 
possession, which every where attend them ; we 
should cease to be enamoured with these brittle 
and transient joys ; and should wiselyfix our hearts 
on those virtuous attainments, which ^he world cap 
neither give nor take away. 



POETRYf 

Ofder is He^v'n^s fint law; and thia oonfett. 
Some are, and nuitt b«, greater thaA the lett. 
More rich, mote wise ; tot wbo infecs from hencet 
That such are haf>pier, shocks all common sense. 

Needful aasterUie;* our wills restrain; 

A)f thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

Reason*s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health» peace, and cqpBpeleno* ' 
Rut health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace. Oh virtue! peace is all thy own. 

On earth, nought precious is obtainM, 

But what is painful too ; 
By travel and to travel* bom. 

Our sabbaths are but few. 

* 2^ saau m* tiavail. 
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Who noble ends hy noble meaiu obulofi 
Or ftiling, smiles in exile or in cbainf» 
Lake good Aurelius let hiqi reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man it great indeed. 

Our hearts are £uten*d to this world* 

B7 strong and endless ties ; 
Bat eyeiy sorrow cuts a string. 

And uiges us to rise. 

Oft pining Cares in riph brocades are diett, 
And diamonds glitter on an aiudont bieait* 

Teach me to feel anothei^s wo, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show. 

That mercj show to me. 

This day be bread, and peace, my lot : 

All else beneath the sun, 
Tliou know'st if best bestOwM or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be lyited, needs but to be seen t 
Vet seen too oft, femiliar with her ftee, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy powei^ 
Thy purpose firm, is ei^ual to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no mora. 

In fiiith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind*s concern is charity. 

To be resign*d when ills betid^ 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleased with fiivours given : 
Most surely ^his is Wisdom*s part, 
Tlua if that ihoense of tlie heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 

AU fane is fior^n, but of tru^ desert; 

Plays round the head, but couies not to the beast 1 

One sel£«pproving hour whole years outweight 

Of stupid Btarers, and of loud Uuoas ; . 

And more true joy Maroellus exii'd feels. 

Than Cesar with a senate at his heels. 

Far trom the madding crowd's ignoble $UiS^ 
Their sober wishes never leani*d to sbay ; 
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Along the co6l sequefter'd vale , of Hife, , 
They kept the noiselets tenour of their way.* 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 

The sours calm sun^ne, and the heartfelt joy, 

Is yirtae^s pri^. , . ' 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to thy door 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless thy store. 

Who lives to nature, larely can be poor i 
Who lives to &ncy» j»ever can be rich. 

When young, life's joume;y I began, 

The glitt*ring prospect charmed my eyes ; 
I^ saw, along th* extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise. 
Bat soon I found 'twas all a dream; 

And leam'd the fond pursuit to shun. 
Where few can reach the purposM aim. 

And thousands daily are undone. 

*11s greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 
And ask them, What report they bore t&.Heav*n. 

All nature is but art, unksown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not tee; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

Heav'n*s choice is safer than oorowa; 

Of aees past inquire. 
What VM most fonnidabte fitte f 

**^To have our own desire,** 

If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of Heav*n he foods* 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he- spreads^ 
Will he not caie for you, ye foithless, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they ' 

The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining ftame* 
Their great Orin^nal proclaim : 
, Th* unwearied sun, from day to day» 
Does his Creator's power display,. 
And publishes to ev ry land. 
The work of an Almig^y hand. 

Sooq as the evening shades prev^- 
Thi& moon takes up the wond'roa« tale, 
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And, nightly, to the Uit'nitic earth, - 

lUpeUt the stoiy of her birth : 

Whilst qll the start that round her burn, 

And all the planets in tl^eir turn, 

Coi^inn the tiding an thv}' roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho', in solemn silence, all 
Move round tlie dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho* nor real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be founci ! 
In reason's ear the^F all rejoice, 
And un^r fortb a glorious Voice ; 
For ever tinging as they »hine, 
** The hand that made us is Divine/* 



PART II. 

POETICISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAP. I. 

Containing imtmicts of faUt Orthography^ arranged 
under the respective Rulet—for the porrection of 
tohich^ prioate leamen mdy aUo have reference to 
Dr* Johnson' 9 Dictionary, 

RULE 1. 

Monosyllables ending with /, /, or *, preceded 
by a single rowel, (iotible the final consonant ; as, 
staffs mili^ passy «J-c. The onjy exceptions are, q/, 
if asy 19, hasy was^ yes^ his^ this^ us^ and thus* 

It is no great merit to spel properly; but a 
great defect to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshiped his Creator, leaning On the 
top of his staf. 

We may place too little, as well as too mqch 
stres upon dreams. 
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GHir Aianners should be neither gros, nor exces- 
sively refined. 

ROLE n. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but/, 2, 
or «, and preceded by a single vowel,, never double 
the final consonant ; excepting t»nly, add^ ebb^buttj 
sgg^ odd^ err^ tnn, bunn^ burr^ purr^ and buzz. 

A carr signifies a chariot of war, or a small car- 
riage of burden. 

In the name of dmggs and plants, the mistake 
an a word may endanger life. 

N«r uadeUght^ is the ceaseless faumm 

To blv who muses through the woods at noon. 

The finn of a fish is the limb, by which he bal- 
«nce« kis body, and moyes in th^ water. 

Many a trapp is laid to insnare the' feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the 
simple business of making matts. 

RULE in. 

. Words endiilg with y^ preceded by a consonant, 
form the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, 
verbal nouns, past participles, comparatives, and 
superlatives, by changing y into t / as, spy^ spies , 
/ carry^ thou carriesi ; he carrieth or carries ; car- 
rier^ carried ; luxppy, happier^ happiest. 

The present participle in tng, retains the y^ that 
t may not be doubled ; as, carrj^ tarrying ; bury^ 
burying^ ^^c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances at 
the above, is not changed ; as, boy^ boys ; I cloy^ 
he cloys^ cloyed^ 4*0. ; except in lay ^ pay ^ and say ; 
from which are formed, laid^ paid^ and $ttid ; and 
their compounds, unlaid^ unpdta^ unsaid^ 4^c. 

We should subject our fancys to the government 
of reaison. 

D 
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If thou art seeking for tUe livmg amoogfit the 
dead, thou wearyest thyself in yain. 

If we have denyed ourselves sinful pleasures, 
we shall he great gainers in the end. 

We shall not he the happyer for possessing tal- 
ents and affluence, unkss we make a right use of 



them. 



em. _, . , , 

The truly good mind is not dlsmaied hy pover- 
ty, aflaictiOQS, or death. > 



RULE IV. 



Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, 
upon assuming an additional syllable beginmng 
with a consonant, commonly change y into t ; as, 
happu. happily, happiness. But wheH y is Pieced- 
edTy a vWd, It is very rarely changed in the 
ndditional pyllable; as, coy, caijly ; bm/, bo^h, byy^ 
hood; annoy, annoyed, annoyance ; joy, )oylm, joy- 

it is^a great blessing to have a sound mind, unin- 

fluenced by fancyful humours. , , . _ a,., 

Common calamities, and common blessmgs fall 

heavvlv iJPon the envious. 

The comelyness of youth are modesty and frank- 
ness ; of a^e, condescension and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the 
destroiers of our own peace. 

We may be plaiful, and yet mnoqent ; grave, 
and yet corrupt- It is only from general conduct 
that our true character caa be portraied. 



RUIiE V. 



Monosyllables, and words accented on ihe hrt 
CTllable, ending with a single consonant preceded 
Sr a Itoffle Towel, double that consonant when 
Sey tSLrr syllable beginning with a tow- 
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el ; as, vnt^ wiHy ; ikin, thmwifk ; to ahet^ an ofre^ 
tor ; to hegin^ a htginnet. 

But ira diphthong precedes, or the accent is on 
the preceding syllable, the consonant remains sin- 
gle ; as, to toiX^ toiling ; to offer^ an offering ; tnaid^ 
maiden^ ^c. 

When we bting the lawmaker into contempt, 
we have in effect annoled his laws. 

Bj defering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. 

The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher, 
were not, during their first years of study, permitt- 
ed to ask any questions. 

We all have many failling^ and lapses to lament 
and recover. 

There is no affliction with which we are visit- 
ted, that may not be improved to our advantage. 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted many 
things, which the heathen philosophers allowed. 

RULE VI, 

Words ending with any double letter but 2, and 
taking ness^ lets^ ly^ or ful, after them, preserve 
the letter double; as, harmlessness^ carelessness^ 
carelesh/^ stiffly^ successfitl^ distressful^ ^c. But those 
words which end with double /, and take ness^ less^ 
hi ^^fi^ ^^^^f them, generally oofiit one I; as, Jul- 
ne#9, skUUss^ fully^ skilful^ ^c, 

Restledness of mind disqualifies uis, both for the 
enjoyme^it of peace, and the performance of our 
duty. 

The arrows of calumny fall harmlesly at the 
feet of virtue. 

The road to the blisful regions, is as open to 
the peasant as to the king. 
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A chSIness et shirering of the body generallj 
preceded a fever. 

To recommend yirtfie to others, our. lights most 
shine brightly, not dullly. 

The silent gtnnger stdod amaz'd to see 
Coi^mpt of wealth, and willfiil pover^.^ 

KT7LR TB. 

JVess^f less^ ti/y and ful^ added to wordis ending: 
with silent e^ do not cut it off; aa^ paleness, guUe" 
less, chselyy pecteeful : except in a few words > as, 
duly, truly, awful. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys- that sedat- 
ness of mind which is necessary to discovei: truth. 

All these wkh oeasless praise h» woikr behoMr 
Both daj and n%ht 

ki all our reasonifngs, our mkld? should be sin* 
cerly employed in the pursuit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language,, are pe* 
culiarly disgracful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and 
aweful service. 

Wfedom alone is truely fair : folly only appears so., 

RULE VIK. 

Ment, added to words ending with Silent e, gen- 
erally preserves the e from elision ; as, abatementy, 
chastisement, incitement, 4pc. The words judgment j 
abridgment, acknowledpneni, are deviations from the 
rale. 

Like other terminations it changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as^ accompany, accon^ 
pdniment ; merry, merriment. 

The study of the English language is making 
daily advancment. 
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A- jaclici'oii» arrangment of studies facilitates 
improvment. 

To shun aHumients is Dot hard. 

To mindfl reioiv^d, forewam*d, and well piepar^d» . 

RULE IX. 

Mh and ible^ when incorporated into words 
ending* with silent €, almost always cut it off; as, 
bUtme^ hlamc^le ; cure^ curable ; sense^ sensible^ j^c. 
but if c or g sofl comes before e in the original 
word, the e is then preserved in words compound- 
ed with able ; as, change^ changeable; peace^peace* 
able^ ^c. 

Every person and thing connected with self, is 
apt to appear good and desireable in our eyes. 

Errours and misconduct are more excuseable in 
ignorant, than in well-inStructed persons. 

'The divine laws are not reverseible by those of 
men. 

Gratitude is a forceible and active principle in 
good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, 
are not chargable upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others, as well 
as to ourselves. 

RVLB X. 

When tr^ or ish is added to words ending with 
silent 0, the e is almost universally omitted ; as, 
place^ placing ; lodge^ lodging ; alave^ slavish ; prude, 
pirudish. 

An oblige ing and humble dispositioa, is totally 
unconnected < with ^ servile and cringe ing hu- 
mour. 

By solapeio^ the sorrows of others, the heart is 
improved, at the same time that our duty is per- 
formed. 



La]i|f<Nir and e^epse $ure lost npofi a droneish 

spirit 

The iDadvertencies of youth may be excused, but 
knaveish tiick$ should meet with seTere reproof. 

RinLE XI. 

Compounded words are gi^nerally spelled in the 
same manner, as the simple words of which they 
are formed ; as, glastkoiue^ skylighty thereby^ We- 
after. Many words ending wim doujble t^ ar^ ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; as, already^ wtlfare^ wilful^ 
fulfil : and also the words, wAerever, CfirUimaiy lan^ 
mas^ 4^c. i. e. Chru€s mass^ latter mass. 

The paspTer was a celebrated feast among the 
Jews. 

A virtuous womap looketh well to the ways of 
her housliold. 

These people salute one another, by touching 
the top of their forheads. 

That which is sometimes expedient, ip not all- 
ways so. 

We may be hurtfull to. others, by our example, 
as well as by personal injuries. 

In candid minds, truth . finds an entrance, and a 
welicome too. 

Our passtimes should be innocent ; and they 
should not occur too frequently. 

CHAP. II. 

Cowtainif^ instances of false orthografhy, profRW- 

ewmsly disposed. 

A« thslaanien must be supposed to be tolerably versed in th« 
spelling of words in very iamilar use, the Compiler na» generally 
selected, for the following exercises, such words as are less obvi- 
ously erroneous, ahd in the nse of which young persoiis are more 
likely to commit mistakes. Though the instances which he gives 
of these deviations are not very numerous, yet, it is presuiiied, ^ey 



an exhibited witb luftonent varidty, to shoit thentMiti^ of oin 
and attention in combiniBg letters and syUablet ; and tb Excite 
the ingenious student to investigate the principles and rules of our 
Orthography as well as to distinguish thd exceptions and Yariations 
wfaioh every trhere attend them. 

In rectifying these exeiciseei, the Compiler has been governed 
by Doctor Johnson's Dictionary, as .the standard of propriety, 
Ttkii woric is, indisputably, the best authority for the Oruiography 
of the English language ; though the author, in some instances, 
baa made dectsiontt winch are not generally improved, and for 
which it is not easy to accoont. 

SECT, I, 

The JigmruyihUh are ineorponUed wiih thut PromiieuouM 
Elxtreiui^and vfhichfoUow certain errourtfdengte thtnum^ ' 
ber* ^f^he RvleMtn OrthograpHif^ or h:eepHoru to the KtUet^ 
by wnich thoH err&urt should he corrected :-rthuty (5) de^ 
notes RuUftflk^ emd (5 ei".) the exeepiion io Rulejiflh, 

Neglect no oppuphinitj of doimg good. 
No man can stedily build upon accidents^ 

How shall we keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker m^ surprlzot a stronger take ) 

Neither time nor misfortunes sliould eraze the 
rememberanoe of a friend. 

Moderation should preside, both in the kitch^q 
and the parlor. 

Shall we redeye good at the Divine hand, and 
shall we not recieve eyil ? 

In 'many designs, we may succede and be mis-^ 
erabie. 

We should have sence and yirlue enough to re^ 
^eed from our demands, when they appear to be 
ttnrasonable. 

All our comforts procede from the Father of 
Goodness. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceeded by a 
uniyersal degenaracy of manners, and a contempt 
of religion. 

'His father omited (6) nothing in his education, 
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that mig^ht render him virtuous andusefuli. (11 ea,) 

The daw in the fable wan dressed in pilfer- 
red (5 ex.) ornaments. 

A favor confered (5) with delicacy^ doubles 
the obligation* 

Thej tempted their Creator, and timltted (6 esc.) 
the Holy One of IzraeL 

The precepts of a good education have often 
recured (6) in the time of need.' 

We are frequently benefitted (5 ex,) by what we 
have dreaded. ' 

It is no great virtue to live lovetngly (10) with 
good natured and meek persons. 

The Christian religion gives a more lovly (7) 
character of God, than any religion ever did. 

Without sinisterous views, they are dextrous 
managers of their, own interest 

Any thing commited (5) to the trust and care of 

another, is a deposit 

Here finnishM he, and aU ihat be bad made 
Yieu^d and beheld ! All was intirely good. 

It deserves our best skil H) to enquire into those 
rules by which we may guide our judgement (8 ex.) 

Food, clotheing, (IQ) and habitations, are the 
rewards of industry. 

If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, no con- 
troul upon out apatites and passions, they will hur- 
ry us into guilt and misery. 

An Independant is one who, in religious affaln, 
holds that every coDgregafion is a compleat 
Church. 4 

Becdve his cooacil, and secuiljr (7) mov* i 
Entnist thy foitune to the Power above. 

Folloi^ne life,iii cretures we disect. 
We lose It in the moment we detect. 

The acknowledgement (8 ex.) of our transgres- 
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gidns must .precede the forgivness (7) of them. 
Judicious abridgements (8 ex.) oflten aid the studys 
(3) of youth. 

Examine how thy humor is enclin*d, 

Aud which the ruleinj^ (10) passion of thy mind 



-He fatttten at the question : 



. His fears, his words, his looks, declare him guilty. 

r 

Calicoe is a thin cloth made of cotton ; some- 
times stained with lively colors. 

To promote iniquity in others, is nearly the 
same as being the acters of it oUrselvs. 

The glasier^s business viras unknown to the an- 
tients. 

The antecedant, in grammer, is the noun or 
pronoiln to which the relative refers. 

SECT. II. 

Be not affraid of the wicked : they are under the 
controul of Providence. Consciousness of guilt 
may justly afright us. 

Convey to others no inteligence which you 
would be ashamed to avow. 

Many are weighed in the ballance, and found 
wanting. 

How many disapointments have, in their conse- 
quences, saved a man from r.uin ! < 

A well-poised mind makes a cheerful counte- 
nance. 

A certain housholder (U) planted a vinyard, 
11) but the men imployed in it made ungrate- 
iill (11 ex.) returns. 

Let us show dilligence in every laudible under- 
taking. 

Cin'ampn i^ the fragrant bark of a low tree in 
the iland of Ceylon. 

E 



i 
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A ram will but (2 ex,) with bis bead, tbongb he 
be brought up tame, and never saw the action. 

We percieve a piece of silver in a bason^ when 
water is poured on it, though we could not discov- 
er it before. 

Virtue imbalms the memory of the good. 

The King of Great Brittain is a limitted (6 ex.) 
monarch ; and the Brittiish nation a free people. 

The phisician may dispence the medicin, but 
Providence alone can bless it 

In many persuits we imbark with pleasure, and 
land sorrowfully. . " 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, are of indispen- 
sible use, both to the earth and to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom^ is in the best 
condition, when their is the least noize or buz 
{2 ex.) in it. 

The roughtlessess found on our enterance into 
die paths of virtue and learning, grow smoother 
as we advance. 

That which was once the most beautifuU (11, ex.; 
spot of Italy, coverred (6 ex.) with pallaces, im- 
bellished by princes, and cellebrated by poets, has 
now nothing to show but ruins. 

Batterring (5 ex.) rams were antiently used to 
beieit down the walls of a city. 

Jocky signifies a man who rides horses in a race 
or who deals in horses^ 

The harmlesness (6) of many animals, and the 
injoyment which they have of life, should plead 
for them against cruel useage. (1 1 ex.) 

We may be very buzy, to no usefull (11 ex.) 
purpose. 

We cannot plead in abatment (8) of our guilt, 
that we are ignorent of our duty. 

Genuine charaty, how liberal soever it may be, 
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will never emporerlsh ourselves. If we sew spare- 
ingly, (10) we shall reap acordingly. 

Howerer disagreable, we must resolutly (7) 
perform our duty. 

A fit of sickness is oflen a kind chastisment (8) 
and disciplin, to modei'ate out affection for the 
things of this life. 

It is a happyness (4) to youtig persons, when 
they are preserved from the .snares of the world, 
as in a garden Inclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valueable (9) po- 
sessions, are obtained at small expence. 

Incence signifies perfumes exhaiied by fire, and 
made use of in religious ceremonies. 

True happyness (4) is an ennemy to pomp and 
Doize. 

Few reflexions are more distresing, than those 
which we make on our own ingratitude. 

There is an inseperable connection between 
piety and virtue. 

Many actions have a fair complection, which 
have not sprung from virtue. 

Which way soever we turn oursclvs, we are 
incountered with seusable demonstrations of a 
Deity. 

If we forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot 
alkdge any Color of ignorance, or want of in- 
struction. 

SECT. III. 

There are more cultivaters of the earth, than 
of their own hearts. 

Man is incompassed with dangers innumerable. 

War is attended with distresful and dessolating 
effects. It is confesedfy the scorge of our angry 
passions. 
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The. earth is^the LonlV and the follaess (6 ex.) 
thereof. 

The harvest truely (7 e^.) is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. 

The greater our incitments (8) to evil, the 
greater will be our victory and reward. 

We should not incourage persons to do what 
they beleive to be wrong. 

Virtue is placed between two extreams, which 
are both equally blame able. (9) 

We should continually have the gaol in our 
view, which would direct us in the race. 

The goals were forced open, and the prisoners 
set free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitible doners, 
when our gifU proceed from selfish motives. 

Straight is the gate, and narrow the way, that 
lead to life eternal. , 

Integrity leads us strait forwardf disdaining all 
doubleings, (10) and crooked paths. 

Licenciousnes and crimes pave the way to 
ruin. 

Words are the countres of wise men, but the 
money of fools. 

Recompence to no man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; a mirrour of an- 
tient faith in early youth. 

Meel^ness controuls our angry passions ; candor, 
our severe judgements. (8 ex,) 

He is not only a descendent from pious ances- 
ters, but an inheriter too of their virtues. 

A dispensatory is the place where medicines are 
dispensed : a dispensary is a book in which the 
composition of them is described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requi- 
iiit in testamentory executors. 
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To be faithfull (1 1 ex.) among the falthles, ar- 
grues great strength of principal. . 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or 
unatural protuberancies on the face of the earth. 

In some places the sea incroaches upon the 
land ; in others, the land upon the sea. 

Philosopners agreed in despizing riches, as the 
incumbrances of life. 

Wars are i'eg^lated robberries and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or birds, as ap- 
pears from their numrbus spaun. 

The piramids of Egypt haye stood more than 
three thousand years. 

Precepts have small influence, when not inforc- 
cd by example. 

How haa kind Heay'n adom'd the happy land. 
And tcattei*d bleningi wi& a waitftil (7) hand 2 

A friend exa^arates a man^s virtues, an enemy 
enflames his crimes. 

A witty and humourous yein haa often produced 
ennemies. 

Neither pleasure nor buziness should ingross Our 
time and affections ; proper seasons should be aloted 
for retirment. (8) 

It is laudable to enquire before we determln. 

Many hare been yisitted (5 ex.) with affictions, 
who haye not profitted (5 ex.) by them. 

We may be succesful, (6) and yet disappointed. 

SECT. IV. 

The experience of want inhances the yalue of 
plenty. 

To maintain opinions stifly, (6) is no evidence 
of their truth, or of our moderation. 

Horehound (11) has been. famous for its me 
decinal qualities : but it is now little used. 
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The wicked are oflen ensnared in the trap wldch 
they lie fot others. 

It is hard to say vihai diseases are curehle:(9) 
tliey are all tinder the guldence of Hearen. 

Instructors should not only be skillfull (6) (11 ex.) 
in those sciences which they teach ; out have 
skil (1) in the method of teachings and patience 
in the practise. 

Science strengthens and inlarges die minds of 
men. 

A steady mind may receive council : but there 
is no hold on a changable (9 ex.) humour. 

We may enure ourselvs oy custom, to bear the 
extremities of whether without injury. 

Excessive merryment (8 ex.) is the parent of 
greif. 

Air is sensable (9) to the touch by its motion, 
and by its resistence to bodies moused in it. 

A polite address is sometimes the cloke of malice. 

To practice virtue is the Bore way to love it. 

Many things are plausable in theory, which iail 
in practise. 

Learning and ksowlege must be aitained by 
slow degrees ; and are the reward oniy of dilli- 
gence and patience. 

We should study to liv« pe«oaUjr (9) with all 
men. 

A soul thstca^ fecnrlj (7} deadi ife^» 
And count it nature** priviledge to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the soul, is 
also condusive to our present felicity. 

Let not the sterness of virtue afright us ; she 
will soon become aimable. 

The spatious finnament iJin bijih. 
With all the blue etheriel sky. 
^ And spangled heav*ni, a shineing (10) framet 
Theit great Originel proclaine. 
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Passion is the drunkeness of the mind : it super- 
cedes the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere, we may be assured of an ad- 
vocate to intersede for iis. 

We ought not to consider the encrease of anoth- 
er's reputation, as a dimunition of our own. 

The reumatismis a painful distemper, supposed 
to prbcede from acrid humors. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too apt to 
study behairour rather than virtue. 

The peazant's cabbin Contains as much content 
as the sorerein's pallace. 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the 
oppresser. 

David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valient 
man. 

Prophecies and miracles proclamed Jesus Christ 
to be the Savior of the world. 

Esau sold his birthright for a savory mess of 
potage. (5) 

A regular and virteous education, is an inet- 
teemable blessing. 

Honor and shaiooe from no condition rite : 
Aot well yoar part ; there, all tlje honor Ues. 

The rigor of monkish disciplin often conceals 
gxreat depravity of heart. ^ 

We should recollect, that however favorable we 
may be to ourselves, we are rigourously examined 
by others. 

SECT. V. 

Virtue can render youth, as well as old age, 
honorable. 

Rumor often tells false tales. 

Weak minds are rufled by trifSing things. 
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The cablge-tree is very common in the Carib- 
bee ilands, where it grows to a prodigious heigbth. 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloath the nak- 
ed. 

His smiles and tears are too artifitial to be re- 
lied on. 

The most esse^ial virtues of^ a Christian, are 
love to God and benevolence to man. 

We should be chearful without levity. 

A calender signifies a register of the year ; and a 
calendar, a press in which clothiers smooth their 
cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sure paliatives of 
sorrow. 

Camomile is an odouriferous plant, and possesses 
considerable medicinel virtues. > 

The gayty of youth should be tempered by the 
precepts of age. 

Certainty, even on distresful (6) occasions, is 
somtimes more elligible than suspence. 

Still green witli ]bayi each antient alter stands, 
Above the reach of sacriligious hands. 

The most acceptable sacrifise, is that of a con- 
trite and humble heart. 

We are accountable for whatever we patronize 
in others. 

It marks a savage disposition, to tortur animals, 
to make them smart and agonise, for our diversion. 

The edge of cloath, where it i^ closed by com- 
plicating the threads, is called the selvidge. 

Soushong tea and Turky coffee were his favor- 
ite beverldge ; chocolade he seldom drank. 

The guilty mind cannot avoid many melslnchol- 
y apprehensions. 

If we injure others, we must expect retailiation. 
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Let every man be fully perswaded Id his own 
mind. 

Peace and honour are the sheeves of yirtue's har- 
vest 

The blisick earth, every where obYioos on thd 
surface of the gpround, we call mold. 

The Roman pontif claims to be the snpream head 
of the church on earth. 

High seasoned food yiciates the pallate, and oc- 
casions a disrelish for plain fare. 

The conscious receivor is as bad ps the thief. 

Alexander, the cbnquerer of the world, was, in 
fact, a robber and a murderer. 

The Divine Being is not only the Greater, but 
the Ruler and Preserver of the world. 

Honest endeavours, if persevered in, will finally 
be tfuccesful. (6) ^ 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr : he ' who 
suffers for. it, is a confessour. 

In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for a life of repentence. 

The mist which invelopes many studies, is dissl* 
pa'ted when we approach them. \ 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a hoars- 
ness, (7) or by a viscuous phlegm. 

The desart shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the 
meat, are called the desert 

We traversed the fiowry fields, till the falling 
dews admonished us to return. 

i SECT. VI. 

Tliere is frequently a worm at the root of oar 
most Aorishing condition. 

The stalk of ivey is tough, and not fragil. 
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T]ie roof is vaulted, and distills fresh water from 
every part of it 

Our imperfections are discemable bjr others, 
when we Uiink they are concealed. 

They think they shall be beared for there much 
speaking. 

True critlcizm is not a captious, but a liberal ^rt 

Integrity is our^ best defense againeyt the evils of 
life. 

No circumstance qan licence evil, or. dispenoe 
with the rules of virtue. 

We may be cyphers in the world's estimation, 
whilst we are advancing our own and others' value. 

The path of vertue is the path of peace. 

A dip thong is the coilition of two vowels to form 
one sound. 

However forceable (9) our temptations, they 
may be resisted. 

I acknowlege my transgression ;. and my sin is 
ever before me. 

The coUedge of cardinals are the electors of the 
pope. 

He had no colorable excuse to palliate his cob- 
duct 

Thy humoaioui yein, thy pleasing foUy, 
lae «11 nqgi^ted, all foigot 

If we are so conceited as obsdnatly (7) to reject 
all advice, we must expect a direlection of friends^ 

Cronology is the science of computeing (10) and 
ajusting the periods of time. 

In groves we live, and lay on mossy beds, 

By chxystal streams* that murmer thro* the mciads, 

U is a secret cowardise which induces us to eom- 
plement the vices of our superiours, to applaud tbft 
libertin, and laugh with the prophane. 
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The lark each momiiig awaked me with her 
ipritely lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two species of 
the liUy. 

We owe it to our visitors as well as to ourselves, 
to entertain them wijth useful and sensable (9) con- 
versation. 

Sponsers are those who become sureties for the 
children's education in the Christian faith. 

The warrier's fame is often purchased by the 
blood of thousands. 

Hope exhilerates the mind, and is the grand elix- 
er, under all the evils of life. 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our 
duty, and honors our benefacter, perAimes and re- 
gails ourselves. 

PART IIL 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



CHAP. I. 

Ctmtaining instances of false Syntax, disposed under 

the particular Rules. 

KVlliE h 

Jl verb must agree with its nominative case^ in ntm^ 
h$r and person ; as, " I learn i^ " Thou art improv- 
ed;" ' The birds sing.'* 

^pptndage. The phraAefta«yb2lofi'#, as apj^tart^ form what 
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are called impersonal verbs, and shodld, therefore, be conin- 
ed to the singalar number : the construction bem^, ^* as it 
follows,^* ^^ as it appears i*^ and meh at/oUow^ nuhag ttp^ 
pear^ to tlve plural number ; as, ^^ The arg^unents were as 
follow,^' ^^ The positions were such as appear.'^ 

DisappoiDtments sinks the heart of man ; but the 
renewal of hope give consolation. 

The smiles that encourage severity of judgpneat, 
hides malice and insincerity. 

He dare not act contrary to his instruction^. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds of 
flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches, were to- 
tally unknown a few centuries ago. 

The number of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland, do not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight 
tome persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

So much both of ability and merit are seldom 
fouhd. 

In the conduct of Parmenio, a mixture of wisdom 
and folly were very conspicuous. 

He is an author of more credit than Plutarch, 
or any other, that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious is generally talka- 
tive. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the par- 
ties. 

I am sorry to say it, but there was more equiv- 
ocators than one. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Has the goods been sold to advantage ? and did 
thou embrace the proper season ? 

There is many occasions in life, in which silence 
and simplicity is true wisdom. 

The generous never recounts mmutely the ao* 
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tions they luiye done ; nor the prudent those th^ 
will do. 

He ne«d not proceed in suich haste. 

The business that related ta ecclesiastical meet- 
higs, matters, and persons, were to be ordered ao- 
cording to the king's direction. 

Id him were happily blended true dignity with 
soilness of manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, were a 
hesivy tax upon his industry : but thou knows he 
paid it cheenully* 

What arails the best sentinients, . if persons do 
not live suitably to them ? 

Reconciliation was offered, on conditions as mod- 
erate as was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in pur- 
ple, are completely happy. 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonder- 
ful actions, were diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like 
that of the operations of nature, are without limit. 

In vain our flodu and fie^ incrtese our store. 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely as 
thou loves thyself. 

Hast thou.no better reason for censuring thy 
friend and companion ? 

Thou, who art the Author and Bestower of life, 
can doubtless, restore it also: but whether thon will 
please to restore it, or not, that thou only k^owB. 

** O Thou my voice inspire, 

Who tonchM Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire.** 

Accept these grateful ttars ; for ihee thej flow; 
For thee, thai: ever felt another's wo. 

Just to thy word, in ev'ry thought^sincere ; 

Who knew no wish but wliat the world nught hear. 
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. Jn>«» f . *ffiB iH/Mth e ihiD&d, or pwfi tf a imimm^ is si 
Hme^ptttas the nominaiite ease to meverbt and may ha00 mtt 
jeeHve agreeing with it; as, ** To see the sun is pleasaut ;" *To 
be goodM to be faappr^/* 

Stservaiion. 2%« infinitive mood d»es 0ie office of a sukstanr' 
tmein difftrerU eases : in the nonouiative ; as* **To flay is ptMto- 
ant:" — in the objective; as, "Boys lore to play;** "For totoiU 
is present with me ; but to perform that which is good, I flhd not." 

To ^o tmto ail men, as we Would that they, in 
similar circumstances, should do unta us, constitute 
the great principle of virtue. 

FWMn a fear of the world's censure, to be ashati- 
ed of the practice of precepts, which the heart ap- 
proves and embraces, mark a feeble and imperfect 
character. 

The erroneous opinions which we form coneem- 
ing happiness and misery, gives rise to all the mis- 
taken and dangerous passions that embroils our 
life. » 

To live soberly, ^righteously, and piously, are 
Inquired of all men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of our 
fmnds and bodies, to be just and kind to Our fellow 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him that 
made us, admit not of any doubt in a rational and' 
weiMnform<rd mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise 
benevolence towards others, to cultivate piety to- 
wards God, is the sure means of becoming peace- 
All aod happy. 

It is an important truth, that religion, vitAl rdi- 
gion, the religion of the heart, are the most power- 
nil auxiliaries of reason, in waging war with the 
passions, and promoting th^t sweet composoie 
which constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbs 
uninjured, of a smmd understmding, of frieikds and 
compaaiofs, are often overlooked ; though it would 
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be the nltimate wish of many, who, as far as we 
can judge, deserves it as much as burselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of 
the world, the employments of the busy, the enter- 
prises of the ambitious, and the exploits of the war- 
like ; the virtues which forms the happiness, and 
the crimes which occasions the misery of mankind; 
originates in that si4ent and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every human eye. 



JfoU 2. Every verb, except in the itifinUive tnoodt or ihe 
Heipte, ought to have a nominative ease, eiiher expressed or tm* 
plied ; u, ** Awake; arise;" that ii, * Awake ye ; arise je.** 

If the privileges to which he has an. undoubted 
right, and he has long enjoyed, should now be 
wrested from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China, 
and are similar to those which were some time ago 
brought from Africa. , 

WiU martial flames for ever fiiethj mind^ 
And never, never be to Heav'n resigned ? 

JVUe d. Every nominaHve ease, except the case ahsolufA,and 
tohgn an address is made to. a person, ^mUd belong to some verb 
either expressed or implied f as, "Whp wrote this Loci?*' 
•♦James;" .that is, **Jaimes wrote it." "To whom thus Adam." 
that is, *• spoke." 

Two substantives, when they come together, and 
do not signify the same thing, the former must be 
in the genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, 
men are so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge 
and resypect genuine merit 

Note 4. When a verb comes between two nouns , either of which 
may be understood as tpe subject of the affimuUionf it may 
agree with eWter of them ; but soine regard must be had to that 
which is more nabaxUiy the subject of ft, as also to that which 
stands next to ihe verb; ias, " His meat was locusts and wild hon- 
ey f ** The wag^ of sin w death." 
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The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment were contro* 
vewy. . , 

JVb/e 5. When (he nominative case has no personal tense of a 
ver6, 6u< is put before a partieiple^ independently on the rest €f 
the sentence, it is called the case absolute ; as, ** Shame beings lostt 
all virtue is lost;" ** The lesson having been recited, the boy was 
dismissed.** 

-Him destroyM,^ 



Or won to what may work his utter loss, 
All this will soon follow. 

Whose gray top 
Shall tremble, him descending. 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns^ ^c. in the sing^dar nun^ber^ 
joined together by a copulative conjunction^ expressed 
or understood^ must have verbs^ nouns^ and pron&uns^ 
agreeing with them in the plural number ; as, " Soc- 
rates and Plato were wise ; they were the most em- 
inent philosophers of Greece ;'^ " The sun that rolls 
over our heads, the food that we receive, the rest 
that we enjqy, dally admonish us of a superiour and 
superintending Power." 

Idleness and igpiorance is the parent of many 
vices. 

Wisdom^ virtue, happiness, dwells with the gold- 
en mediocrity, 

In unity consist the welfare an4 security of eve- 
ry society. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

His politeiiess and good disposition was, on- fail- 
ure of their effect, entirely changed. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes moun- 
tains. 

Humility and knowledge^ with poor apparel, ex- 
cels pride and ignorance under costly attire. 

The planetary system, houndless space, and the 
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immense ocean, sheets the mind with densations 
of astonishment. 

Hmnilitj and love, whatever obscurities may in- 
volve religions teoets, constitutes the essence of 
true religion. 

Religion and rirtue, our best support and high- 
est honour, confers on the mind principles of noble 
independence. 

IVhat signifies the counsel and care of precep- 
tors, when jonth think they have no need of assist- 
ance? 

^ote 1. When Vu nount are luarly related^ or eearcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense^ some authors have improperly thought U 
eUlowabieto put the rerbs^ iiouns^ and pronouns^ in the singuU^ 
number* The ibilowiag senCenceB are ungnunmat'tcal. ^ Tran- 
quillitj and peace diociM there V' ^'Igaorauee and negligence has 
produced the effect.** 

Much does human pride and selfni^omplapency 
require correction. 

Luxurious living^ and high pleasures, begets a 
languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-suflSciency stifles sentiments of de- 
piendence on our Creator: levity and attachment 
to worldly pleasures, destroys the sense of grati- 
tude to hiuL 

JN'ote % In many eompkx sentences, it is difficult /or learners 
to determine^ whether one or mote of the clauses are to be consid- 
ered as the nominative ease ; and consequently^^ whether the verh 
in the singular or plural number. The following are correct ex- 
amplei of both numbers. **The ship^ witii all her furniture, was 
destroyed ;** ** The prinoct as well as the people, was blame-wor* 
thy." "Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, ,co?Mr/;trc to recom- 
mend the measure.** ** Nothing delights me so much ^as the 
works of nature*** 

Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, pro- 
duce great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, were written, many years ago, for 
my own private satisfaction. 

F 
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That great senator, in concert with s&Teral other 
eminent persons, were the projectors of the rsTO- 
lution. 

The religion of these people, as well as their cus- 
toms and manners, were strangely misrepresented. 
- Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, confer 
great influence and respectability. But knowledge, 
with wealth united, if yirtue is wanting, harB a 
very limited influence, and are often despised. 

[Exception to RuLR ii. fP^ken a eopuiaihe ConJmuHoi^ eoM- 
nects two or more noun^t^ohick rfjear to the smne person of i^tn^f* 
the verb should be ainguhif. 

That superficial scholar andcritick, like some re- 
nowned criticks of our own, have furnished most de- 
cisive proofs, that they knew not the characters of 
fiie Hebrew language.] 

The buildings of tlie institution have bc^en en- 
larged; the expense of which, added to the in- 
creased price of provisioas, render it necessary to 
advance the tarms of admission. 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror fills, his mind! 

^ote 3. If the singular nouns tmd pronouns^ toliieh are joined 
together by a copulative conJunctio7it Ite of several ^persons, in 
making, the plural protumn agree with them in person^ this second 
takes place qfthe third, and me first qf both; as, *«Thou and hft 
•bared it between you.'* ** James, and tbou, and I, are attached to 
our country." 

Thou, and th^ gardener, and the huntsman, must 
share the blame of this business amongst them. 

My sist6r and I, as well as my brother, are dailj 
employed in their respective occupations. 

RULs: iii. 

Th€ conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
^uU of the cof^nction copulatioe; for as ^ veri>^ 
noun or pronoun^ is referred to the preceding tcreu ta^ 
&c» separately^ it must be in the singular number ; a&» 
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^Ignorance or negligence has caused this mis- 
take ;^^ ^ John, James, or Jo6eph,tntonJj to accom- 
pany me;" "There is in many minds, neither ^ 
knowledge nor understanding." 

Man's happiness, or misery, are in a great meas- 
ure, put into his own hands. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch,, 
which move merely as they are moved. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or hody, nor any 
condition of life : for they are, perhaps, to be your 
own lot. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or ill humour, are certain- 
ly criminal. 

There are many faults in spelling, which neither 
analogy nor pronunciation justify. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, 
affect us, the sincerity of iriend^lhip is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it is not the utteringi 
or the hearing of certain words, that constitute the 
worship of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, a pronenesfs to rebuke, or a cap- 
tious and contradictious spirit, are capable of ini>- 
bittering domcstick life, and of setting friends at 
variance. 

JVbfe 1. When singi^r pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
of different persona; are disjunctively eonneeted^ (he verb mttst 
agree with that person which is jtlaced nearest to it; as, **I or 
thou arf to blame;** ** Thou or I am ia fruit;*' **I, or thou, or be 
is the author of it;** ** George or I am the person." But it would 
be better to say, *' Either I am to blame, or thou art,*' Ac 

Either thou or I art greatly mistaken in our judg- 
ment on this subject. 

I or thou am the person who must undertake the 
business proposed. 

^oie 2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
^pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree wUh Ute 
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J 

plural noun and pronoun ; but in this eate^ when it can be don% 
the plural noun or pronoun should be placed next to the verb f as, 
••Neither poverty nor ncbes were injurious to liim;*' "I or they 
were offended hy it." 

Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, wa» 
present at the transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo were recover^- 
ed ; hut neither the sailors nor the captain was 
saved. 

Whether one person or more waj* concerned in 
the husiness, does not yet appear. 

The cares of this life,, or the deceitfulness of 
riches, has choked the s^eds of virtue, in many a 
promising mind. 



RULE IV. 



A noun ofmuUitude^ or signifying many, may \ave 
a verb or pronoun agreeing with it^ either of the sin-* 
^lar or plural ntfmber ; yet not without regard to the 
tmpori of the wordy as conveying unity or phirality of 
idea ; as, " The meeting was large ;" " The parlia-^ 
ment is dissolved ;'' "The nation is powerful;'' 
"My people do not consider: <^have not known 
me ;" " The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure a» 
<Wr chief good ;'^ "The council were divided in 
their sentiments.'* 

The people rejoices in that which should give it 
sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, ire, or ought to 
be, the objects of the shepherd's care. 

The court have just ended, after having sat 
through the trial of a very long cause^ 

The crowd were so great, that the ju%e8 with 
difliculty made their way through them. 

The coi^poration of York consist of a mayor, al- 
dcrman, and a common council. 
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The British parliament are composed of king, 
lords, and commons. 

When the nation complain, the rulers should lis- 
ten to their voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pur-' 
sues pleasure as its chief good. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal 
punishment. 

The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

The regiment consist of a thousand men. . 

The meeting have established several salutary 
regulations. 

The council was not unanimous, and it separated 
without coming to any determination. 

The fleet is all arrived and moored in safety. 

This people draweth near to me with their x 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me. 

The committee was divided in its sentiments, 
and it has referred the business to the general 
meeting. 

The committee were very full when this point 
was decided; and their judgment had not been 
called in question. 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidence, 
when so much is already given ? 

The remnant of the people were persecuted 
with great severity. 

Never were any people so much infatuated as 
the Jewish nation. 

The shoal of herrings were of an immense extent. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved 
misconduct of particular members. 

RULE V. 

Part 1. Pronouns nwst always agree wiih their an^ 
tecedentSj and the nouns for which they stand^ in genr 
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dwr and wimber ; as, '^ This is the friend whom I 
love ;" " That is the vice which I hate ;" " The 
king and the qaeen had put on their rohes ;'' ^^ The 
moon appears, and she shines, hut the light is not 
her own." 

Part 2. The relative it of the same person, as the 
antecedent^ and the verb agrees with it accordingly ; 
as, ^^ Thou who lovest wisdom ;" ^^ I who speak from 
experience." 

App, 1 . Every retaHve must have an antecedent to which 
it r^rs, either expressed or implied ; as, '* Who is fatal 
to others, is so to nimself ;*' that is, << the man who is fatal 
to others." 

App* 2. What iff very /reqttently used as the represent 
tative of two cases; one the oojective after a verb or prep- 
osition^ and the other, the nominative to a subseouentvero; 
as, **I heard whatwstB said.*' ^<He relatea toAot was 
seen." 

App, 3. The relative freouently refers to a whole claiuse 
in the sentence, instead of a particular word in it ; as, 
^ The resolution was adopted hastily, and without due 
consideration, which proanced great dissatisfaction;" 
that is, *' which thing,'' namely, the hasty adoption of the 
resolution. 

App, 4. WhaJtever relative is tued, in one of a series of 
clauses relating to the same antecedent, the same relaiive 
ought generalh/ to be used in them aU, In the following 
sentence, this rule is violated : ^ It is remarkablto, that 
Holland, against which the war was undertaken, and 
thcU, in the very beginning, was reduced to the brink 
of destruction, lost nothing." It should have been, 
<< and which in the very beginning.* 

App' 5. T%e neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the 
Engnsh language, is frequenUy joined in explanatory sen^ 
tenees, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or femi- 
nine gender ; as, « It was I ;" (« It was the man or woman 
that did it." 

App, 6. The neuter pronoun U is somcftimes omitted 
and understood : thus we say, *< As appears, as follows ;" 
for (^ As it appears, as it follows ;" and *< May be," for 
*«Itmayb6.^' 
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•^pp* 7. The neater pronoun it id sometimes employ 
ed to express ; — 

Ist, The subject of any discourse or inquiry; as, **Ii happen- 
ed on a sammer's day ;** ** Who is it that calls on me?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing ; as, ^'Hour is 
t/ with you?" 

3d« The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any efiect or 
event, or any person considered merely as a cause; as, **We 
heard her say, Uwta not he:" "The truth is, it was I that helped 
her." 

The exercise of reason appears as little in these 
sportsmen, as in the beasts whom they sometimes 
hui^t, and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discorer no 
beauty, but in Ihe colour of its species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven^ in the sight of 
Pharaoh ; and it shall become small dust. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which were with 
> her in the house, and put them upon Jacob. 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth 
which h^ye lost their lives, by this means. 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the 
labours of publick life, has its own part assigned it 
to act. 

The Hercules man of war foundered at sea ; she 
oyerset and lost most of her men. 

The mind of man cannot be long without some 
food to nourish the activity of his thoughts. . 

What is jthe reason that our language is less re^ 
fined than those of Italy, Spain, or France ? 

I do not think any one should incur censure for 
being tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can 
give an account of it. 

[lUmmrk. \Vhat is wmeHn^ appUed, inttnuMner.wkuhMp-' 
pears to be sxcepOonabU ; at, ** All feyen except what an called 
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nenroiu,** iec It would at kast be better to say* "except ihoM 
trinich are called nerrous." 

In religious concerns^ or what is coDceived to be 
such, every man must stand or fair by the decision 
of the Great Judge. 

Something like what have been here premised, 
are the conjectures of Dryden.] 

I 

• Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all mj sense conftpM 
To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that mprself am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, See. 

What art thou, speak, that, on designs unknown, 
While others sleep, thus range the caa^) alone f 

^ote 1. Pertomd pronouns being uted to supply the place of 
pie noun^ are not employed in the same part of a senUnce as ihe 
noun wHeh they represent ; for it would he improper to sajr* 
''The king he is just;" **l saw her the queen;*' **Tbe men thijf 
were there." 

Whoever entertains such an opinion, he judges 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world. they oflen choke the 
growth of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disa- 
greeable, they often improve us. 

J^ote 2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons at 
well as things ; but e^r an adjective in the superlaHve degree^ 
and after the pronominal adjective same, it is genertUlv us^ tn 
preference to who or which ; as, "Charles XII. King ot Sweden, 
wai one of the greatest roadmen ^Aaf the world ever saw ;" ** He is 
the same man that we saw before.** 

Moses was the meekest man whom we read of in 
the Old Testament. 

Humility is one of the most amiable virtues^ 
which we can possess. 

They are the same persons who assisted us yes- 
terday. 

[Remark. There are cases wherein we cannot canvenUwtly di»' 
pense with (he relative that, as dpplied to persons ^ a9 First, afibu 
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ufho the interrogatire ; **Wlio ffiai hai aay lenie of religbYu 
wvould have axgued thui ?** Seeonclly, when persons make but • 
pan of the atttecedenl ; **The woman, and the estaia, ihai became 
his portion, were rawaids ^r berond his desert.** 

The Qieo aad things which he has studied have 
pot ijpproyed his morals,] . 

fMiU 9t The proaoiii|s whiehaoevtr, wAosoever, and the like, 
fite elegantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
e^bstantiyes; thim, ** On which side soever the king cast his eyes.' 

Howsoeyer beautiful they appear, they jiaye no 
peal merit. 

In whatsoever light we ?lew him, his conduct 
will bear inspection. 

Qn whichsoeyer side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. 

However much he might despise the maxims of 
the king^s administration, he kept a total silence on 
that 3ubject. 

JVble 4^ Many ftrton^ art api^ in eonvereaiion^ to put Vu o6- 
jecHve ease of Hie jversonaj pronowtu in the place of these and 
thole ; ad, H Qive me them books,** instead of ** Iaom books.** 
It is better to saj\ ** Thty thiit, or i}iy who sow in tears sometimes 
feap hi jov,** tha« «o say> ** Thoet who,** Ae. 

jjttmark^ U if not^ houf«»ar% alwayt easy to My, wheiher a per* 
aonal pronoun or a demonstrative is prfftrahle, in eerktin eon* 
ainutionst, <*We are not wiaoqaaintea vitii the calumny of 
them [ortbctse] wtp.o^nly make use oftbe warmest professions.*' 

Which of them tiiro persons has most distinguish- 
ed himself? 

. !N one more . k»pati ently sufier /injutiesy than thOise 
that ate most fbrwai^d in doing them. 

Abto 9« The WoKd^ tdhaiU sefoetinies impit^peil^ iise^fdr (hat; 
as, *« They will never believe but what I ha've been entkety to 
hlame.'* The word iomei»hat% la the ibik>wing sentence, is ikn- 
profieiiy used. ** Thtse |iikni«hnienu seem to have been exercis*' 
ed in eomewhai an arbitrary nkantter; that is, in a manner taMcft 
it in dtotnc respeete arbitrary.*' 

He would not ^ be persuaded but what I was 
greatly in fault. 
These commendations of his children, appear to 
O 
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haye been made in soijaewhat an injudicious man* 
ner. 

JVb(« 6. The pronoun relatiTe who should be confined to the 
proper names of persons, or the general terms, nuuk^ iooman^ &c. 
except when a term directly and necessarily implies persons. It is 
incorrect to say, " The fiction toAo;" ** France toho; " The Court 
who ;" ** The &mily who" Sec In the following, and similar sen- 
tences, wJio is admitted ; ''The inhabitants^ with whom some cities 
abound ;** ^*None of the company wfiom he most affected/* Sec 

He instructed and fed the crowds who surround- 
ed him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most active 
govemours, which Ireland had enjojed for seyeral 
yeare. 

He was the ablest minister which James erer 
possessed. 

The court, who gives currency to manners, ought 
to be exemplary. 

I am happy in the friend which I have long 
proved. ■ { 

^ote 7. The personal pronoun i* improperly applied to ehiU 
dren and to animals ; thus we say, **fta^ lovely child.*' ** That 
fowl which nature has taught to dip the wing in water." 

The child whom we have just sefen, is whole- 
somely fed, and not injured by bandages or cloth-^ 
ing. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without 
pity. 

M>te 8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun idneA and not 
who should be used; as, *'It is no wonder if such a man did not 
shine attbe; court of queen Elizabeth, loMcA was but another 
name for prudence and economy.** 

Which is also used to distinguish one person of two, or a par- 
ticular person among a number of others; as, ** Which of the 
two," or, ** Which of them is he or she V* 

Having once disgusted him, he could never re- 
gain the favour of Nero, who was indeed another 
name for cruelty. 
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Flattery, whose nature is to deceiTe and betray, 
should be avoided as the poisonous adder* » 
Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

Mxte 9. There should be no anUnguUv in ^Ae use of thepro^ 
noun relative ; as, when we say, *^Tbe disciples of Christ, whmfk 
we imitate." Is Christ or disciples the antecedent? 

The king dismissed his minister without any in- 
quiry ; who had never before conunitted so unjust 
an action. 

There are millions of people in the empire of 
China, whose support is derived almost entirely 
from rice. 

JVbfe 10. liis and iiwaSf are often used in a plural construction ; 
as, ^ //t« a iew great men who decide;" " Zt is they that are the 
real authors ;" ** It was die hexeticksthat first began to rail." 

Remark, This license in the construction odtiSf (if it be prop- 
er to admit it at all,) has^ ^owever» been certainly abused i& the 
foUowii^ sentence, which is thereby n^de a very awkward one. 
* Xt is wonderful tbe very few accidents, which, in several years^. 
happen from this practice." 

It is remarkable his continual endeavours to 

serve us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

It is indisputably true his assertion^ though it is 

a paradox. 

J>rote II. The interjections O / Oh! and ./!A/ require the objeo- 
cive case of a pronoun in the first person after them ; as, ** O me ! Oh 
me ! Ah me !" But the nominative ease in the second person ; as» 
** O thou persecutor!" ** Oh ye hypocrites !" ** O thou, who dvtdi- 
est," &c 

Ah ! unhappy thee, who art deaf to the caffs of 
duty, and of honour. 

Oh ! happy we, surrounded with so many bless* 

ings. 

RULE VI. 

Part I . The relative is the nominative ease to the 
verhj when no nominative case comes between it and 
the verb ; as, *' The master who taught us ;" *' The 
trees which are planted." 
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Fart 2. When, a fuimindtvot eonut hevween the rtU 
atvoe and the verh^ the relative is governed by some 
word in its o7»n member of the se^ienQ9; as^ ^^He 
who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, Tn^hose 
I am, and whon^ I serre, is eternal,'' 

Jipp. 1. When both the antecedent and the retaHfufi b^eom^ 
fkominatives^ each to different verbs^ ihe relative is the 
nominative to thefarmery and tfie antecedent to the latter\ 
verb , as, ^ True jMlosophy^ tohich is, the ornament of 
our nature, consists pore in the lore of our doty, and 
the practice of virtue, than in great talents and exten- 
sive knowledge.^' 

App, 2. As the relative pronqun, when used interrog- 
atively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase con* 
taining the answer to the question, that word o|* phrase 
may properly be termed the stAsequent to the intep-ogp^ 
jaitive. ^ 

App. 3. Pronouns are sonuHnies made to precede the 
(kings which ihey represent ; as, ** If a n^an declares in 
fiqtumn, when \ke is eating them, or ^n spring when 
there are none^ that he loves grapesy"* Atp. But this is I|l 
construction which is very seldom allowable. 

W^ are dependent on each other's assistance \ 
whom is there that can subsist by himself ? 

If he will not hei^i; his best friend, whom shall 
be sent tp a^fppbish him ? 

They wno much is given to, will have mofsh (q 
answer for. 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in ear* 
ly life, have been darl^ and deceitful, should afterr 
wards become fair and ingenuous. 

They who have laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons who we ought to love and 
respect, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

The persons, who conscience and virtue support^ 
may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associate 
with, your own will be estimated. 



That is the student who I gave the hook to, and 
w^hon^, I am persuaded, desenres it 

jyoUX Thenounorpironovmc<mtainingUi^antwer,f^M8tb€ 
in the saau ease as that^oHch contains the question f as, ♦• Whose 
books are these ? Tbey are John's,** ""Who gave them to him ? 
Ife." •« Of whom did yoM Jmythcm? Of a bookseUer: Aim 
i^bo Uves at the Bible and Crown." 

Or whom were the artiicles hought ? Of a mer- 
cer ; he who. resides near the mansion house. 

Was any person besides the mercer present? 
Yes, both him and his cleric. 

Who was the money paid to ? Tp the mercer 
and his clerlK. 

Who counted it ? Both the cleric and him. 



RULE vn. 



When the relative ie preceded hy two nominatives of 
djjfferent persont^ the relative ana verb may agree in 
person with ^her^ according to the sense ; as, ^^ I am 
the man wAo command you ;'' or, ^' I am the man 
who commands you.^^ 

App, When the rekUive and the iterb ha/»e been determine 
ed io agree vnth either of the preceding nominativei^ that 
agreement must be preserved throughtmt the sentence ; as 
in the following' instance : *< I am the Lord that nuiketh 
all things : and slrekheth forth the heayens alone.*' tsa, 
xtiir. 24. 

I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt 
that sentiment, and maintains the propriety of such 
measures. 

Thou art a friend that hakt often relieved me, 
and that hast not deserted me now in the time of 
peculiar need. 

I am the man who approves of wholesome dis- 
cipline, and who recommend it to others ; but I 
am not a person who promotes useless severity, or 
who object to mild and generous treatment. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, who possesses 
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bright parts, but who has coltivated them but little. 

Thou art he who breathest on the earth with 
the breath of spring, and who covereth it with 
verdure and beauty. 

I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth thee to 
profit, and who lead thee by the way thou shouldst 

go- 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abraham, 

and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

RULE vm. 

Part L Every adjective^ and every adjectioe pro* 
iKwn, belongs to a substantive expressed or understood ; 
as, ^^ Hie is a good^ as well as a wise man ;^' ^^ Few 
are happy ;" that is, " persons ;" *' TAii is a pleas- 
ant wallt ;" that is, " this walk is^^^ &c. 

Pari S. Adjective pronouns must agree^ in number, 

xafith their substantives ; as, ^^ This Ibook, these 

books; that sort, those sorts; another road, other 

roads." 

App, An adjeotwe pronoun, in the plural number, wU 
sometimes properly assodaie unth a singular noun ; as, 

«* Our desire, your intention, thtir resignation." 

_ "J 

These kind of indulgences soften and injure the 
mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have been 
playing this two hours. ^ 

These sort of favours did real injury, under the 
appearance of kindness., 

The chasm made by the earthquake was tweur 
ty foot broad, and one hundred fathom in depth. 

How many a sorrow should we ^void, if we 
were not industrious to make them. 

He saw one or more persons enter the garden. 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

JfoU 1. The phrases ikU means and thai means should be used 
ouly when they refer to what is sinj;alar ; these means and those 
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meanSf when they respect plurals ; as, ** He lired temperately, 
and by this means prewrreditii health ;** ** The scholars were at- 
tentive, industrious, and obedient to tlieir tuton ; and by thes$ 
means acquired knowledge." 

Charles was extravagant, and by this mean be- 
came poor and despicable. 

It was by that ungenerous mean that he obtained 
his end. 

Industry is the mean of obtaining competency. 

Though a prpmising measure, it is a mean which 
I cannot adopt. 

This person embraced every opportunity to dis- 
play his talents ; and by these means rendered 
himself ridiculous. 

Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet ; and 
by this means obtained property and reputation. 

M}te % Thai'u used in reference to the former of two persons 
or things, and ihis in reference to the latter ; as, "Self-love, which 
18 the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason: butfor (hat, 
man would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to 
no end.** 

Religion raises men above themselves; irreligion 
sinks them beneath the brutes : that, binds them 
down to a poor pitiable speck of perishable earth ; 
this, opens for them a prospect to the skies. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, 
than in the first two winter ones : but it makes a 
much greater show upon the earth in those than 
in these ; because there is a much slower evapora- 
tion. 

Rex and Tyrannus are of very different charac- 
ters. The one rules his people by laws to which 
they consent ; the other, by his absolute will and 
power : this is called freedom, thai, tyranny. 

J^ote 3. The distributive adjective pronouns, eacK every, either, 
agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular number 
only, except the plural noun convey a collective idea ; as« '*The 
king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat each on his 
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tfanme ;** ** JPvtry ttCjB U known hv Hi firoit;^ •'Siihtf of ibe tvro 
ildiilJiUer **jp?i><rynx months/^* 

dibt. fiaeft sig^es. bolli of tbtm taken cUstbtetfjr orHepiinMel^ ? 
§Uh€r. properly signifiei only the one or ttw other of fhem« takeii 
fU^unctively. 

Each of them, in their turn^ receive the heoefita 
to which they are entitled. 

Mj counsel to each of you is, that you should 
make it your endeayoSojr to <^ome to a friendly 
agreement 

By discussing what relates to each particular, in 
Iheir order, we shall better understand the subject 

Every person, whatever be their station, are 
bound by the duties of morality and religion. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, 
teem^ with life. 

Every plan's heart or temper is productive of 
inuch inward Joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he undertakes, either his pride or his 
iblly disgust us. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Neither of those men seem to have any idea, 
tl^at their opinions may be ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentleness reign within, we 
are always least in hazard from without: every 
person, and every occurrence, are beheld in the 
most ^vourable light. 

[Bemark, Either is often used improperly instead of each ; as, 
•* Nadab and Abihu« the sons of Aaron, took Hiher of them Ub 
censer.** 

On either side of the river was there the tree of 
life.] 

2. ADJECTIVES. 

Abfs 4. Part 1. Adjectivts ttre sometimes improperly ii^lie4 
at adverbs { as, ** Indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;** instead of ** Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; mis- 
Jrablypoor/' 

♦ Thi9 note forms arwiher exception to RxUe It, 
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She rea^ properi writes yery neat, and comj^os- 
es accurate. 

He wa^ extreme prodigal, and his propeifty is 
now near exliausted. 

Theygeijierally succeeded ; for they lived con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. 

We may reason very clear, and exceediii^ strong, 
without knowing that there is such a thing as a 
syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceeding beloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well performed, 
and saved the psitient^s life. 

He came agreeable to his promise, and conduct* 
ed himself suitable to the occasion. 

He speaks very fluent, reads excellent, but does 
not think very coherent. 

He behaved himself submissive, and vras exceed* 
Ing careful not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted them- 
selves exceedingly indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceeding 
upright ; and is like to be ia very useful member of 
the commtinity. 

The conspir^dy was the easier discovered, from 
its being known to many. 

; Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he 
could affirm no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject 
that few could speak nobler upon it. 

We may credit his testimony, for he says ex- 
press, that he saw the transaction* 

Pari 2. Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives; 
as, " The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suiUMy 
to his offence ;" it should be, ** suitable to his ofience.** 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and 
thine often infirmities. 
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From these favourable ^beginnings, we maj hope 
for a soon and prosperous issue. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suit- 
able to their circumstances. 

Conformablj to their vehemence of thought, 
was their vehemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such 
seeds and principles of piety and virtue, as are 
likely to ivke soonest and deepest root. 

PariX The adjective pronoun ^ueh, is often, miiapplied ; as, 
** He was such an extravagant young inant that he spent his whole 
patrimony in a few years ; it should be, '* so extravai^ant ayotrnff 
man.** - 

Sujch an amiable, disposition will secure univer- 
sal regard. 

Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. 

.Nbte & Douhle eomparatioes mnd svperlaiwes alunUd be avoid- 
ed; such as, ** A worser conduct;" ** A more seren^ temper;" 
'** The most strakest sect'* 

^Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to 
maintain one. 

The tongue is like a race-horse ; which runs 
the faster the lesser weight it carries. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more 
preferable than tho9e of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings : hers is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his gloiy, 
and our own happiness. 

The Supreme Being is the most wisest, and most 
powerfnlest, and the most best of beings. 

^ote 6. Adjectives thai have in themselves a superlative sig^ 
nifieoHon^ do, ru4prt^erly cubnit of the comparative or superlative 
Jorm; such as, ** Cbie^ extreme, perfect, right, universal, su- 
preme,'* &c. 
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Virtue confero the supremest dignity on man ; 
md should be his chieiest desire. 

His assertion was more true than that of his op- 
ponent ; nay, the words of the latter were most 
antme. 

His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; 
and his father's the most perfect of all. 

He gaye the fullest and most sincere proof of 
'\ the truest friendship. 

Jfote 7. The degreu of comparison are qfien inaccurately ap- 
pHed and constructed; thus, ** This noble nation hath, of all oth- 
ers, admitted fewer corraptions ;" It should be, '* This noble nation 
hath admitted fewer corruptions than any other/* ** The weakest 
of the two ;" it should be, **The weaker of the two,** because only 
two things are compared. **CoTetoasnes8, of all vices, enters 
the deepeflt into the soul ;** it should have been, ** Most deeply.** 

A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the 
likeliest of any other to succeed. 

He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. 

He spoke with so much propriety, that I under* 
stood him the best of all the others, who spoke on 
the subject. 

Eve was the fairest of alj her daughters. 

JVbfe 8. /» some eases, adJecHves should not be separatedfrom 
iheir suAstaniiv^t ^^^ by words which modify their meanings 
and make but one sense vnth them ; as, " A large enough number 
surely ;** it should be, ** A number large enough.** 

He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be 
heard by the whole assembly. 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, 
and a new pair of gioves : he is a servant of an old 
rich man. 

The two first in the row are cherry-trees, the 
two others are pear trees. 
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RULE IX. 

Part h The article a or sm agrees imth fioiftiJ in 
the singidar number only,^ individually or eoUecUvdu ; 
as, ^^ A Christian, an inudel, a score, a thousan^V 

Part 2. The definite article the may agree nith 
nouns in the singular or plural number / as, (^ 1lu& 
garden, the house, the stars.^' 

Part 3. The articles are often properly mmtied : 
when used^ they should be justly applied^ accordir^to 
their distinct nature ; as, ^^ Qold is corrupting ; The 
sea is green ; A lion is hold.^' 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, ara 
four elements of the philosophers. 

Reason was given to a man to cobtrol his pas- i 
sions. 

We have within us an intelligent principle, d]$-. 
tinct from hody and from matter. 

A man is the nohlest worlc of creation. 
' Wisest and hest men sometimes commit errouis. 

Beware of drunkenness : it impairs understaad- 
ing ; wastes an estate ; destroys a reputation ; con- 
sumes the hody ; and renders the man of the bright- 
est parts the common jest of the meanest clown. 

He is a much better writer than a reader. 

The king has conferred on him the title of a 
duke. 

There are some evils of life, which equally af- 
fect prince and people. 

We must act our part with a constancy, thoi^ 
reward of our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under a trial of our virtue. 

The virtues like his are not easily acquired. 
Such qualities honour the natnre of man. 

Purity has its seat in the heart ; but extends itik 
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infiUieQce oyer «o inue)i of outwfu^ coDdoct, ds f 9 
form tl^e gvefit find matidpial part of a ctjarapter. 

Th^ profligate man is Sjsldom or never found tc| 
l^e t&e good nusband, the (food father, 01^ the be-? 
nieficeiAt nelgliboiir. 

Triie pliarity is not tfae meteor, which occasion^ 
ftUy glares ; but the lumfpaiy, which, in its orderly 
and regular course* dispenses benignant influence, 

^ JVo<e 1. A nice dutinefion i^f the IpiH is sanuHmes made bu 
pU tue or omisHon of i^arfxcU a. If I say, " He beliayed wit^ 
a littfe levenncft ;" my' meaning i> poiitive. If I say. V lEte be; 
haved wi|h Uftle revereiu^e ;!* my'ineaoikig it negatiyer 

He ha9 been much p^dsnted for conducting him^ 
9elf with a little attention to his business. 

So boi^ a breach of ordeir, called for little seyer^ 
ity in punishing the offenj^err 

His errouir v^as accompan|ed with so little contri^ 
Uon and can<iid acknowledgment, Uiat he found 1^ 
few persons to intercede foir h}m, 

"iThere were so many 'mitigating circumstance^ 
attending his misconduct, particularly that of hi^ 
open confession, that he found few friends who 
tfere dispose^ to pt^p^^t ^hemselyes in his fayour. 

As his misfortuifps weve the fruit of his own ob« 
stinacy, a feiy persons pitied him, 

Jtoie 2. tn ^uUfok ti may he avffieieni io prefix Vie ariiele <c^ 
ff(^ firmer if two words in (he same construction ; as, "There. 
w^U many iat^p, both of the night and day." 

For the sake ^emphasis, we often repeat the ariiele in a series^ 
fftpithtU, *rtie hoped that this tit)e ivould leeiiie him an am>, 
pie and on independent authori^.*' 

The fear of shame, and desire of approbation^ 
preyent many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just anc| 
generous principle. 

He was fired with desire of doing 8omething>| 
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though he knew not yet, with distinctness, either 
end or means. 

JVbte 3. In common eonversationt and infamiUar styles toefre^ 
• mtently omit (he articka, which might be inaerted with proptieiy 
tn wrttingi especially in a grave style, ** At #ont, time iright 
be gained by this expedient ;'* " At tiu worst,*' would have leen 
better. ** Give me here John Baptist^s bead ;" better, ** John the 
Baptist's head;** or, ** The bead of John the Baptist.*' 

At worst, I'could but incur a gentle reprimand. - 
At best, his gifl v%3 but a poor offering, when 
we consider his estate. 

RULE X. / ^ 

One substantive governs another ngn^fying a differ^ 

ent things in the possessive or genitive case ; as, ^^ My 

father's house ;" " Man's happiness ;" " Virtue's 

reward." 

v9pp. 1. Substantives govern pronouns cu well Os nouns 
in the possessive case; as, '^ Every tree is known hy its 
fruit; 4' Goodness bring's its reivard;" *< That desK is 
mine ;" " This coinposition is his. '* 

App. 2. The pronoun his, when detached from the novn 
to whv^ it relates, is to he considered not as a possessive 
pronoun^ but as the genitive case oftke personal pronoun, 
as, (' This composition is At«." «' Whose book is that?'* 
«»//«." 

Illustration. The. difference between the adjective and 
personal pronouns wttl be seen in thefoUowing sentences : 
(< Is it her or his honour that is tarnished ?" ** It is not 
hers^ but ^tf." 

My ancestors virtue is not mine. , . 

His brothers offence will not condemn him. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Nevertheless, Asa his heart was perfect with the 
Lord. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are 
natures gifts' for mans advantage. 
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A ma99 manaer's fre^aenUy influence his for- 
tune. 

Wisdoms precepts^ form the good mans interest 
and happiness. 

App, 3. When hoo or more novns come tagether^ or a 
noun and pronoun, and tignify the same Viing, tktyare 
taid to be in apposition, anacigree in case ; as, ^ JPaul 
the apostle ;'' •' Gporge, King of Great Britain, elector 
of Hanover," &g. <* Maria rejected Valerius, the man 
[him] whom she had rejected before.'* ) 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 
They slew Varus, who was him that I menticm-' 
ed before. 

App* 4. JVbtiPif are not unfrequenUy wet tn appotUion 
td sentence*, or ctautes of sentences; as, *< If a man had 
a positiye idea of infinite, either duration or space, he 
cotild add two infinites together ; nay, make one infi- 
nite infinitely bigger than another ; aisurditiestoo gross 
to be confuted.'' Here the absurdities are the whole 
jNreceding propositions. , 

JVote 1, Part "L Whensev^ralnoUTis come together in (hepossess^ 
iv< easej theupostropkevnthtisannexedto the last, andunderatood 
in the rest; as, ** John and Eliza*s books ;*' ** This was my fiither, 
mother, and uncle's advice.** 

Bwt if any words iniereene^ the sign iof the ' possesswe should 
be annexed to each; as, ** Thej are Johti's as well as Eliza's books." 

Part% When any subject, or subjects are considered as the 
common property of tufo or more persons, ihs sign of the possess- 
ive is affixed only to the noun of the last person; as, " This is 
Henry, 'William, and Joseph's estate." 

Part 3. But vfhen several subjects are considered as belonging 
separately to distind individuals, the names of the individuals have 
the sign of thepossessive ease annexed to efuA of them ; as, *• Thcs* 
are Henry's, William's, and Joseph's estates.** 

Remark, It is, however, better to say, '*It was the advice of my 
father, modier, and uncle ;'* ** This estate belongs in common to 
Henry, William, and Joseph." 
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It was the inen*8| if omen^^y and phiT4r^n*s lot, to 
suffer gn^eat palamitieS; 

Peter's. John's, and An4i?§w's occup^t^on, wa« 
^hat of fisHermen, 

This me^ore gained the J^ing^ as ifejl a^ the 
people's approf)ation» 

Not OQly the counsel'?, j^nd attoniey's, hut the 
judge's opinion also, fsiypiired his cause^ 

^oie % Ppri \f Inpdetry^ pu uddifion^l ■ ufftmnm% amii' 
fed^ 6«( th$ apostrophe retained ; as, ** The w^ath of Peleur son.*' 
ThefoUowing e^fsmplet in pro9t are erroneous i **: Moses' |pinis- 
ferr "Pbmcbas* wife;'* ^vFestus came into Eeljx* room;" it 
^hould have beep, .*/ Moses's, Phin/s^s^s, Felix's/* 

Part 2. Bvi when ease* occur which would g^vf too mutk ff 
tlie hissing soundf or in^rfase ihi difficulty of pronunciation, the 
fMnstion^ the apftstriiphukiHkes place ei^ as^ Mfor 

rigbteotttiMfff* y§j^r ^ For <cop>cie}fp«' sake.** ^ ' ' 

And he cast himself down at Jeam h&it 
Moses rod was turned fhto a serpent. 
For Herod^as sake, his brother Phf lips yfif^f 
If ye suffer for righteousness's sake, happy ai^e ye. 
Ye should ]be subject for conscience'^ saj^e, 

wVote 3. Explanaimrycireumfi^anees ought not io Ifeitfeii bpitween 
fhe posstssioe ease and the word iohiehjoliows jt f as, ff She be- 
^an to extol the &rmer's, of she cqlled hipt^ excfsUeiit imderstand- 
|ng ,** it ougw to be, **Tbee|Lcellentai)derstandii)go|fthe ^rmerf 
jis s!ie called him." 

Remark, T^ wmrdin the genitive ease is frequently placed 
improperly ; '^»f **This fact apnears from Dr. I^earson of ^^rming- 
huin*s experimeiits ;** it shof^ld be, f^ From tbe experin^eatt of 
Dr. Pearson of ]|irmf ngham,'* 

They very justly condenined the prodigal's, as 
he was called, senseless and extravagant conduct 

They iiQplicltly obeyed the protector's, as th^y 
called him, imperious pciand^tes. 

^ute 4. Porf h When terrfis signifying ^ name and an isffUe 
are connected, that whi^ denotes the name of person shoiUdb0po§' 
sessme ; a^ ** I left ths parse) at ^Wt the bookseller/* 
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Part 3. Ji phroH hi vMuk ike words are to tonneeM and d«- 
ptmdfoi^ at to admit tfno pmtte before the eonelut%on, necfiMortiy , 
rewiret Ae genitive tign at or near the end of the phrase ; as, 
** WhoM prerogative is it ? It is the king of Great Britain's;*' 
'f*That is the dSke of Bridgewater*s canaV* &c. 

Part 3^ When toords in apposition follow each other in quick 
Jiiceemon, the genUive sign should haee a similar situaHon ; eS" 
peciaUy ^the noun which governs the genitive be expressed ; as, 
'"'Wie emperor Leopold's ;" *• Dionysius the t^nrant's ;" •* For David 
my terwrn^t sake ;** *• Give me John the Baptists iiead ;" «* Paul 
mapostiis^t advioe.*' 

Port 4. JBttf when a pause is proper, and the governing noun 
nti ec^reued f and when the latter partof the sentence is extend- 
ed ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
ihe first genitive, and understood to the others as, ** I reside at 
Lanl Scormont's, my old J»tiOR and bene&ctor ;** •** Whose glory 
did he emulate ? He emulated Oeesar's, the greatest general of 
antiqBity." 

I bought the knives at Johnson's, the cutler's. 

The silk was purghased at Brown's^ the mercer's 
and haberdasher's. 

Lord Feversham the general's tent. 

This palace had been the grand sultan's Ma- 
homet's. * 

I will not ibr David's thy father's sake. 

He took refuge at the govemoUr, the king'^ 
representative's. 

Whose works are these I They are Cicero, the 
most eloquent of men's. 

fNbte 5. The English genitive, o^ possessive case, has often an 
unpleasant sound, to that we daily make more use of the particle of ^ 
lo stress the same reltUion ; thus, instead of saying, ** The army's 
oame, the commons' vote, the lords' house ;** we say, ** The name 
of the army, the vote of the commons, the house of lords." 

The world's government is -not left to chance. 
She married my son's wife^s brother. 
This is my wife's brother's partner's house. 
It was necessary to have both the physician's 
and the surgeon's advice- 

H 
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Remark, The use of three aubstanUvts dependent on 6ne an" 
i^her^ and connected by the prepontion of applied to eaek of^em, 
is not to be recommended. 

The extent of the prerogative of the king of 
England^ is sufl&ciently ascertained, 

r^N'ote 6. In some cases toe use both the possessive .termiiuUion 
and the preposition of ; as, ** It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's." The word genius^ ox property^ &c. loay be understood at 
tlie end of such phrases, and the noun or pronoun signifying the 
possessor, is governed in the possessive case^ l)y the noun ti^oily- 
ing the thing possessecl. 

This picture of the king^s does not much resem* 
ble him. 

These pictui-es of the king were sent to him 
from Italy. 

This estate of the corporation's is much encmn* 
bered. 

That is the eldest son of the king of Engiand^s. 

J^ote 7. When an entire clause of a sentende^ beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to ex^ 
press one idea of circumstance, the novn on which it dept^ndjs may 
be put in the possessive case ; thus, we say, ** What is the reason 
of this per8on*8 dismissing of his servant so hastily ?" Just as we 
say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of bb 
servant?" 

What can be the cause of the parliament neg^ 
lecting so important a business ? 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment, at 
length arrived. 

It is very probable that this assembly was call* 
ed, to clear some doubt which the king had, about 
the lawfulness of the Hollanders their tnrowing off 
the monarchy of Spain, and their withdrawing, en- 
tirely, their allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the wordS| we 
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shall presently be sensible of the melody suffering. 
Such will evep be the effect of youth associating 
with vicious companions. 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case ; as, " Truth 
ennobles her ;" " She comforts me ;" " They sup- 
port us ;" " Virtue rewards her followers." 

Afp. 1. Verbs neyiter or inirtmsUive do not act upon^ or 
govern^ nouns <md pronouns, " He sleeps ; they muse ;"&c 
are not transitive, and therefore are not followed by an 
objective case specifying the object of an action. 

App*^ In the phrases, "To dream a dream," "To 
live a virtuous life," " To run a race," " To walk the 
horse,'* " To, dance the child," the verbs certainly as- 
same a transitive form, and may not in these cases, be 
improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

App, 3. Part of a sentence^ as weU as a noun or prO' 
noun, may be said to be in the chjectwe owe, or to be put 
objectively, governed by (he active verb ; as, '* We some- 
times see vtrtue in distress : but we should consider how 
great will be her ultimate retoafci." 

Sentences or phrases under this circumstance, may 
be termed objective sentences or phrases. 

App, 4. Some verbs appear to govern two words in the 
objective case ; as, ^' The Author of my being formed me 
man, and made me accountable to him." (' They desir^ 
ed me to call them brethren,^^ " He seems to have made 
hun what he was." 

They who opulence has made proud, and who 
luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple 
pleasures of nature. 

You have reason to dread his wrath, which one 
day will destroy ye both. 

Who have 1 reason to love so much as this friend 
of my youth. 

Ye^ who were dead, hath he quipkened. 
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Who did thej entertain so fveefyf 
The man who he raised from obscurltj, is dead.. 
Ye only have I known of all the families of the 
earth. 
He and they we know, but who are you ? 
She that is idle and misdiieTous, reprove sharp- 

Who did* they send to him on so important an 
errand ? 

That is the friend who you must receire cor* 
dially, and who you- cannot esteem too hig'hly. 

He invited my brother and I to see, and examine 
his library. 

He who comrmitted the offence^ you should cor- 
rect, not I who am innocent. 

We should fear and obey the Author of our be- 
ing, even He who has power to reward or punish 
U8 for ever. 

They who he had most injured^ he had the 
g^atest reason to love. 

JVb^e 1. Some writers me ctrtain luvitr vtrbt ma if they wers 
transitiw^ imprt^eriy }>uUing afUr ihem tkeol^etive coMf a9r 
** Repenting him of ois dcsiga ; **^The nearer his saccesset «/»•> 
proaciied him to the throne ;* ** The popular lords did uot fail to 
enlarge tltemselves upon the subject ; ** Repenting of his design; 
approached to the throne ; enlarge upon tbe subjecL** 

Though he now takes pleasure in them, he will 
one day repent him of indulgences so unwarranta- 
ble. 

The nearer his virtues approached hfm to the 
great example before him, the humbler he grew. 

It will be very dtfticult to agree his conduct with 
the principles he professes. 

J^ote 2. Active verbtare iomeiimes as improperly made neuter ; 
as, " I must premise with three circamstances ;"' ** Those that 
think to ingratiate with him b^ calumniatiog me ;'* it should be, 
** premise three circumstances, ingratio/c themselves." 
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To ingratiate with some by traducing othen, 
marks a base and despicable mind. 

I shall premise with two or three general ob- 
seryations, 

JVbf« 3. Neuter ter^ qf motion and dkan^r^, are varied like 
4he aetite, and admit qfiKe pasHot fornix rMa^jMng' sHll the new* 
ter si§p^fieaii4m f ai, **I am come ; I wit gone ; I am grown ; 
I was fiillen/* The following examples tKwUd have an active^ 
and not a passive form i ** We are infinitely stoeroed ; tiie wiiolo 
obligation wm also eeastd ; the number wot now amounted** &c. 

If such maxims, and such practices prevail, 
ipvhat has become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed ; but 
I have fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are now at length agreed. 

The influence of his corrupt example was then 
entirely ceased. 

He was entered into the connexion, before the 
consequences were considered. 

J^ofe 4 Part 1. The vvrb to be, and other intransitive verhst 
through aU their variations^ may have the same ease after them^ 
as that vihieh next precedes them ; as, ^ I Sim he whom they invit- 
ed ;*' ** I believe it to have been ihtm ;*' **H0>desired to be their 
king r ** She walks a ^ueen." 

Part 2. When the verb to be is understood^ it has the same case 
before and after it as when it is expressed; as, **He seems the 
leader of the party;" **He shall continue steward;** **They ap- 
pointed me executor;** ** I supposed him a man of learning ;" that 
is, *• He seems to be the leader of the party,** &c. 

Part 3. Passive verbs which signify nkming and others of a 
similar nature, have the same case before and after them ; as, 
** He was called Cssar;** ** She was named PeneVope;** ** Homer 
is styled the Prince of poets ;** "Jemes was created a dukeC* &c 

Part A, The verbs, to Buome^ toandert go, retUm, expire, ap' 
pear, die, live, look, grow, seem, roetn, and others, are of this na 
turc. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him indeed. 
I would act the same part if I were him, or in 
his situation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
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have eternal life, and they are them whiqh testi- 
fy of me. 

Be composed : it is me : you have no cause for 
fear. 

I canoot tell who has befriei^ded me, unless it is 
him from whom I hav6 received many benefits. 

I know not whether it were them who conduct- 
ed the business ; but I am certain it was not him. 

He so much resembled my brother, that, at first 
sight, I took it to be he. 

After all their professions, is it possible to be 
them? 

It could not have been her, for she always be* 
haves discreetly. 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have 

been? 

Who do you think him to be ? 

Whom do the people say that we are ? 

JVVrfe 5. The amanHeury let, gmtems the ohjteHvt ease ; as, *• Lei 
him beware ;** ** Let im jadge candidly 5** ** liet them not pietunie ;'* 
•* Let Qeorge studj hit letson." 

Whatever others do, let thou and I act wisely. 
Let them and we unite to oppose this growing 
evil. 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows tt, or depends 
upon itin the infinitvoe mood ; as, ^ Cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well ;" " We should be prepared to rej^ 
der an account of our actions." 

App. 1. T%e infinitive isjfremsenUy governed by adjec- 
tives, substantivesy and participles : as, ^' He is eager to 
learn ;" ** She is worthy to be loved ;" « They have a 
desire to improve ;" «* Endeavouring to persuade." 

App^ 2. The ir^itive sometimes follows the word as : 
thus, « An object so high as to be invisible ;" <« A ques- 
tion so obscure as to perplex the understanding."' 
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App, 3. Thein^/initive oeotuionalhfjbilow* thkn after (| 
c€imparuQn; as, << He desired nothing more ihan to, 
JbuHO his own iQipeifecUoiis." 

Ap^s 4. Tht Mmtwt mood «r cfim made pbsplute, or> 
TMea tndepender^ on the reH of the «en|ence, tupphfinf^ 
the place f^the cofyvndion that« ^"Jil^ the poten^i mooa;^ 
as, <*To confess the trut^, I was j^ fault ," that ia,^ 
^< That I may confess,'^ kfi^ 

App, 5. The verbs, Bidy dare^ need, niflke^ #ee, AeoTi^ 
yee2, and also ^not used as au auxiliary ; and a few oth-i 
ers, ha?e, in the active fora\» the infinitive after them with- 
out the sirn to before it ; as, *^ I bade hioq, do it f' '> Te 
dare not do it f' ** I saw him da it ;" «*. I l^eard hi(m say 
it ;•' ** Thou lettest him go." 

It '^ l^etteiT' liyc on a little, than outlire a great} 

dea). 

You ovtghi noi walk too hastily^ 
I wish hifii not wrestle with his happiness. 
I need not to solicit hi^ to do a kind action*^ 
I dare not to pi'oceed so hastily,^ lest I skoi^ld give 

offence. 

I have seen soni^e young persons to conduct themi 

selves very discreetly. 

. JVjote 1. TheparlicU to, the t^gn q^tht-infimiine mood,isttome^, 
times improperly tutedf as, **! have observed some satiriiti la 
use." &c. ; ** To s^ so maqy to maX^ So little conscience of so^ 
great a tin ;" ** I apa not li(ie other meat to envy H^is talent^ I caiH 
not reach." 

It is a great support to virtue, wheA 'V^ sfie a 
good mind to maintain {ts patience and tranquillitieS|^ 
under injuries and affliction, and to cordially for- 
give its oppressors. 

It is the difference of tlieir conduct, whicb makea 
us to approve the one, mi to reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to depreci- 
ate the virtues we do not possess. 

To see young persons who are courted by health 
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anj pleasure, to resist all the allaremcnts of vice, 
an4 to steadily pursue virtue and knowledgfe, m 
cheering and delightful to every good mind. 

They acted with so. much reserve, that some 
persons douhted them to be sincere. , 

And the multitude wondered, when they aaw the 
lame to walk, and the hlind to see. 

In the «9e of wordt arid phrases which^ in point of 
time^ relate to each other^ a dm regard to that relation 
ihoM he observed. Instead of saying^ " The Lord 
hath given^ and the Lord hath taken away;" we 
shoum say^ ^ The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath 
taken away," Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years;" it should be, ^' I have 
remembered the family more than twenty years J' 

Obs. Whftterer perioc} the goTerniog verb assumes, wheUier 
present, past, or fature, thegorerned verb mthe infiniHvt alvvajs 
respects that period, and its time is calculated from it. 

The next new year's day 1 shall be at school 
three years. 

An4 he that was dead, slat up, and began to 
«peak. 

I should be obliged to him, if he will, gratify me 
in that particular. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw t^>e 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the Ijime 
walk, and the blind seeing. 

1 have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in 
this city, is preserved with the greatest veneration, 
for upwards of six hundred years, a dish which they 
pretend to be made of emerald. 
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The Court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the 
<;»pportunities, which the imprudence, weakness, or 
necessities of priiices, afford it, to extend its au- 
thority. 

Fierce as he iDOY*d hifl silver shafts resound. ' 

They maintained that scripture conclusion, that 
all mankind, rise from one head, 

John will earn his wages, when his service is 
completed. 

Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life. 

Be that as it wil^ he cannot justi/y his conducts 

I have been 9,{ London a year, and seen the king 
last summei\. 

Afji/^ ye^e ^i^ited Londo% we returned, content 
aind (hankiful^ ta our retired and peaceful habita- 
tion. 

J^Tote K AUfVtrbt eapresnve ofhopti desirf^ii^tenHontOr com' 
wmnd, mnst invariably b€ followed by ih^. pretentt^ and not lAe 
perfect of the in^/imtive. ** The last week I intended to ha/oe writ- 
ken (* it ought, to be. ** The last -week I intended to torite" 

Obs. When tbje action or event, signified by a verb in the iu- 
finitive mood, is contemporary aifuturei with respect to the verb 
to which it is chiefly related, the present of the infinitive is requir- 
ed > When iiis not Qontemporarj nor future, the perfect of tiie 
infinitive is neQeSsaiy :.. tjxgj, in recpllectjng the sight of. a friend, 
sometime having intervened between the Mein^and the rejoicing,' 
I should saj, ** J rejoiced to hate teen my friend." If my joy :in<i 
the presence of my friend were conlempoiary,. I should say. » I 
rejittced to set tof fi^ei^d." 

I purpose to go to London in a few months, and 
after I shall finish my business there, to proceed to 
America. 

These prosecutioiis of William seem to be the 
most iniquitous measures pursued by the court, dur- 
ing the time that the use of parliaments was sus- 
pended. 

I 
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From the little conversatioQ I had with him, he 
appeared to have been a man of letters. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son, ac- 
cording to his merit. 

It would, on reflection, have given me g^eat sat- 
isfaction, to relieye him from that distressed situa- 
tion. 

It required so much care, that I. thought I should 
have lost it before I reached home. 

We have done no more than it was bur duty to 
have done. 

He would have assisted One of his friends, if he 
could do it without injuring the other ; but as that 
could not have been done, he avoided all interfer- 
ence. 

Must it not be expected, that he would have de- 
fended an authority, which had been so long exer- 
cised without controversy ? 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
whilst they were expecting to have found an op- 
portunity to have betrayed its Author. ' 

His sea-sickness was so great, that I often feared 
he wQuld have died before our arrival. 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they 
would have taken care to have avoided, what 
would expose them to the objections of their op- 
ponents. 

It was a pleasure to haVe received his approba- 
tion of my labours ; for which I cordially thanked 
him. 

It would have afforded me 9till greater pleasure, 
to receive his approbation at an earlier period : 
but to receive it at all, reflected credit upon me. 

To be censured by him, would soon have prov- 
.ed an insuperable discouragement 
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Him portiouM maids, apprentic*d qiphani bleit, 
The yoong who lat>our, and the old who reft. 

Ob»* % In rtf$rring to deelaroHont made by anothtr person, 
the present tente must be used, if (he position is immutably M« 
same at all Hmes^ or supposed to be to ; a$, ** Tlie bishop declared, 
that virtue is alwajs advantageous." B%tt tftke assertion rtfer- 
red tosomeffUngt thai is not always the same, or supposed to be so, 
the past tense must be applied ; ai, ** George sard thfit he Msas 
very Imppy." 

The doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever al- 
ways produced thirst 

IU7LE xiy. 
Participles have the same government as the verbs 
havesfrom which they are derived / as, ^^ I am weary 
with hearing him /" " She is instrticting us /" " The 
tutor is adm^nishA.ng CharUsP 

App, 1. A participial or verbal noyn^ whether simple or 
compoundy may be either in the nom.inative or objective 
case, and may name a verb and adjective referring toU ; 
as, ^ Reading^ is usefill ;'* '* He mentioned a .boy's Aoo- 
tng been corrected for his faults ;" *^ The boy's honing 
been corrected is shameful to him," 

App,fL A partidpicU noun, governed by a preposUion^ 
or used as a nominative, may govern the objective case ; 
as, " John was sent to prepare the way by preaching- re- 
pentance, and by instructing the peopk. ;" *^ Making* 
books is his amusement ;" ** Her employment is drawing* 
maps,^* 

App. 3. The active participle is frequently used with- 
out an obvious reference to any noun or pronoun; as, 
*^ Generally MeaA:tfi£*,hi8Conduct was very honourable ;*' 
*' OrasUing tnis to ne true," &c. In such instances, a 
pronoun is to be uriderstood. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I was stu- 
dious to avoid all intercourse. 

I could not avoid considering, in some degree. 
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they as enemies to me; and he as a suspicion^ 
friend. 

From having exposed hlsself top freely in dif^-^ 
ferent climates, l^e e^tire^y Iqst his health. 

JVbte 1. Wltei) tb^ ^Hicle a, an^ oiih«, precedes ^ part'^cipl^ 
l^bstantiye "^' *" *" .»— ^ ^>— is^^i. 

he obwrvm 

Ijetrajing 
panelfem** 

By ohserving of truth, you will command esteem, 
as well as secuce peace. 

He prepared them for this eyent^ by the sending 
to them proper information'. 

A person may be great oV riqh by chance ; bat 
pannot be wise or good, without the taking pain's 
for It. 

Nothing could hare made he^ so unhappy, as 
^he marrying a n^ai^ who possessed such principled.' 

The changing times and seasons, the removing 
and setting up kings, belong to Pi^ovidence alone. ' 

The middle station of li^ seems to be the most 
advantageously situated for gaining of wisdom! 
Poverty' turns our thoughts too m'uth upon the sup^ 
plying our wants } and rij^hes, upon the enjoying j 
x>ur 8uperfl^ities. 

Piiny^ speaking f>( C9J10 th^ C^n^or^s disapprov- 
ing the Grecian orators, expre&sed himself thus.^ " 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to eve- 
ry word that sound^' whith the most polite usage' bt 
fixe language appropriates to it. 

The pot attending to this rule, is the cause 0^.^ 
very common erroqr. 

This was in fact a conyertii^ the depositeto his 
own usei. 

J^Tote 2. W^eo. the pronoan pn&cedei the participMl nqun, the 
prepoflkio^ of ihoald follow it ; as, .^ Much depends on their ol^ 
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■erring ^ the rule, aqd errour will be the consequence ofthtit 
neglecting qf it.*^ 

There will be no danger of their spoiling their 
faces, or of their gainipg converts. 
, For his avoiding that precipice, he Is indebted to 
bis friend's care. 

It was from our misunderstanding the directions, 
that we losj: our way. 

In tracing of his history, we discover little that 
is worthily of imitation. 

By reading of books written by the best author^, 
his mind became highly improved. 




By too eager pursuit, he mn a great risk of be- 
ing disappointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he be- 
gun to be weary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drunk with avidity. 

Though his conduct was, in some respects, ex- 
ceptionable, yet he dared not commit so great an 
offence, as that which was proposed to him. 

•J 

A tecond deluge learning thus o*er-nin ; 
And the monks finish'd what the Goths begun. 

If some events had not fell out very unexpected- 
ly, I should have been present. 

He would have went with us, had, he been in- 
vited. 

He returned the goodd which he had stok, and 
made all the reparation in his power. 

They have chose the part of honour and virtue^ 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broke 
his health. 
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He had mistook his true interest, and found him- 
self forsook by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

No contentions have arose amongst them since 
their teconciliatioi^. 

The cloth had no seam, but was wove through- 
oi^i 

The French language is spoke in every state 
in Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shook by 
slight opposition. 

He was not much restrained afterwards, hariag 
topk improper liberties at first. 

He has not yet wore off the rough manners, which 
he brought with h|m. 

You who have forsook your friends, are entitled 
to Ho confidence. 

They who have bore a part in the lal]|0ur, shall 
share tiie rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there 

can be no. plea for favour- 
He writes as the best authors would have wrote, 
had they writ on the same subjelct. 

He heapt up great riches, but past his time mis- 
erably. 

He talkt and staoupt with such vehemence, that 
he was suspected to be insane. 

RULE XV, 

Adverbs^ though they have no goremmeni of com, 
tenee^ 4^c. require an appropriate situation. in the sen* 
tence^ viz, for the most part before adjectives^ after verba * 
aetioe or neuter^ and frequentUf between the auonliary 
and the verb ; aa, ^^ He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly^ and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly.^' 
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He was pleasing not oflen, because he i^as vain. 
William nobly acted, though he was unsuccess- • 
fill. 

We may happily live, though our possessions are 
small; 

From whence we may date likewise the period 
of this eyeht. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore 
to remonstrate. 

. He offered an apology, which being not admit- 
ted, he became submissive. ^ 

These things should be never separated. 

Unless he have more government of himself, he 
will be always discontented. 

Never sovereign was so much beloved by the 
people. 

He was determined to invite back the king, and 
to call together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to his 
friends. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and 
tranquil also. 

We always should prefer bur duty to our pleas- 
ure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Having not known, or having not considered, the 
measures proposed, he failed of success. 

My opinion was given on rather a cursory peru- 
sal of the book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be engrossed, 
and overcome totally, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign 
cinemy, the women contributed all their ring^ and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government. 

^oU 1. Part 1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb; 
u, *« I never was there -^ ^ He never comei at a proper time.** 
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R is placed indifferenHyt either htfore or ifier <m atnilhtryi 
9€rh s ai, ** He was nevier seen (or never was seen) lolat^b fioio 
that tiine.** 

Part 2. Ever m aomeiinus improperly used/or never ; as, *' I 
s^dom or ever see him ;** it should be, ** I seldom or fieof r/' 4jC 

Thej could not persuade him, thougli they were 
never so eloquent. 

If some persons^ opportunities were n^ver so fa- 
yourable, they would be too indolent to improye 
them. 

JVbIs 2. Part 1. The adverb of place t0\er«, is often improperly 
used instead of the pronoun relative and a preposition ; a^t ' Thev 
firamed a protestation, tohtre they repeated all their former claims; 
that is, ** in which they repeated/* 

Part 3. The adverbs A«re, there, tbhere, are often improperly 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of hither, thUherf 
whither ; as, "• He came here hastily ;** *« They rode there with 
speed ;" " Where are you going f" They should be, ** He came 
hither ," " They rode thither ;" •• fThither are you going."' 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely 
represented his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation where 
he had much to fear, and nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come here to- 
morrow. 

George is, active; he walked there in less than 
an hour. 

Where are you all going in such haste ? 

Whither have they been since they left the city? 

JVbfe 3. Some adverbs are improperly used ets sul>siimtfoes ; 
as, '*In 1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, since 
when, it has begun to increase ;*' that is, ** Since whidt Hme.*' ** It 
is wortb their while ;*' that is, ** It deserves their time and pains.** 
•*To do a thing anyhow ;*' that is, ** in any manner;** or, ** some' 
how ,*" ttmt is, ** in some manner.** , * 

Charles left the seminary too early, since when 
he has made very little, improvement > 

Nothing is better worth the while ,of young per- 
sons, than the acquisition of knowledge and viiiue. 
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RULE XVI. 

Two negatives^ in English^ dtstr&y one another^ or 
are equwalent to an affirmative ; as, '^ Nor did they 
not perceive him ;^' that is, " they did perceive 
him.'' ^^ His language, though inelegant, is not 
ungrammatical /'^ that is, " it is grammatical.'' 

Neither riches nor honours, nor no such perish- 
ing goods, can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
spirit. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semhlance of 
disguise. 

We need not, nor jdo not, confine his operations 
to narfow limits. 

' I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, 
neither at present, nor at any other time. 

There cannot he nothing more insignificant than 
vanity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this mis- 
conduct of her child. 

Do not interrupt i^e yourselves, nor let no one 
disturb my retil*em«nt. 

These people do not juc^e wisely, nor take no 
proper measures to efiect their purpose. 

.The measure is so exceptionable, that we can- 
not by no means permit it. 

I have received no infonnation on the subject, > 
neither from him nor from his^ friend. 

Precept 4ior discipline is not so forcible a3 exam- 
ple. 

The king nor the queen was not at all deceived 
in the business. 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions ^oroem the objective case ; ais, '^ \ have 
heard a good character of her ;" " From, him that 
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is needy turn not awaj ;^' '^ A word to the wise is 
sufficient /or them ;'- ^^ We maj be |^od and "hap- 
py without rw^«»/' 

^pp. 1. Participles arefrequenUy wed <u prepotitionM; 
as, excepting, retpectir^, touching^ concerning, according, 
*^ They were all in faiilt except or excepting mmJ** 

App, 2. The prepotUipnt to and for are <^kn undet' 
stood, chiefly before the pronouns ; as, *' Give me th^ 
book;'* "Get me some paper;" ttiat is, *To me; for 
me." " Wo is me ;" " He was banished England ;" mat 
is, « To me ;" « From England." ' 

We are all accountable creatures, each for his^ 
self. 

They willingly, and of theirselres, endeayoured 
to make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know 
not who, in the company. 

I hope it is not I who he is displeased With.* 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does tiiat boy know who he speaks to ? Who 
does he -offer such language to ^ ^^ 

It was not he that they were so ai^^ry with. 

What concord can subsist between, those who 
commit crimes, and they who abhor them ? 

The person who I travelled with, has sold the 
horse which he rode on during our journey. 
. It i» not I he is engaged wi&. 

Who didhe receiye that inteUigeoce froin? 

JVb^e 1. 7%e preposition is ofttn ungrae^utty separated from 
the relative which itgoteihis ; as, *^ Whom will you|;ive it to?" 
instead of. ** To toAom will you give it?" 

To have no one whom we heartily wish well to, 
and whom we are warmly concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state. 

He is a friend whom I am highly indebted to. 
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JVb/e S. SoiM vfriier^ inelegantly separate the prepcaithn 
from thentnm orj^ronoun wkidi it gmferns, in. order to connect 
dijfferent pr^oaitunu vith the same word f a«, "To suppose the 
Bodiack and planets to be efficient <^, and antecedent to them- 
•eWes." 

Obs, In fbnns of kw, where fulness and exactness of expres- 
sion must take place of erery Other consideration, this construction 
may be admitted. 

On tHese occasicms, the pronoun is goyemed by, 
and consequently agrees with, the preceding wbrd. 

They were refused entrance into, and forcibly 
driven from, the house. 



^ote 3. D^ereni relations, and different senses^ must be 
pressed by different prepositions^ though, in conjunction with tht 
same vero or adfeetwe : Thus we sa;j^ **To converse with a per- 
son, upon a subject, in a house,** Ice 

We are often disappointed of things, which, be- 
fore possession, promised much enjoyment. 

1 hare frequently desired^ their company, but 
have always hitherto been disappointed in that 
pleasure. 

Mite 4. An aeewrate and t^^propriate use iff the preposition is 
of great importance. 

First — With reject to the preposition OF; as. 

He is resolved Agoing to the Persian court i** **on going,'* Ac. 
The rain hath been falling tf a long thne; **&lliag a long 



time.** 



**He went outran evening ;** ** an evening.** 
. Sscoif D— Wiffi respect to <fte prepositions TO and FOR ; as, 

•* You have bestmved your favonri to the most deserving per* 
sons ;** ** upon the most deserving,*' &c. 

** He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch ;" ** ^liav* 
ing betrayed," &c. 

Third— ^tiA respect to the prepositions WSTH, ON, and 

Ul»ON ; <!*, 

*« Reconciling Irimself with the king ;" ** to the kinc." 

•* It is a use that perhaps I should not have thought o&r 
•« thought of." 

•* A great quantity may be taken from the heap, without maiuBg 
any sensible alteration upon it ;" **tn it." 
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FoTRTH — With respect to the ymoeHions IN, FROA^ 
INTO. AFTER, BY. OUT OF, AT, tec ; at, 

m 

** TheT should be informed m •ome partp of his clianeter ;* 
• ado«/, or •• concerning.** Sea. &c. 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

Her sobriety is qo derogation to her understaad- 

There was no water, and he died for thirst 

We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

Many hare profited from good advice. 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought in 
vogue. 

The errour was occasioned by compliance to 
earnest entreaty. 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and 
rustick persons. 

They are at present resolved of doing their du- 
ty- 
' That boy is known under the name of the Idler. 

Though conformable with custom, it is not war- 
rantable. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think on him, and his improvements, 
with pleasure and hope. 

His excufl.e was admitted of by his master. 

What went ye out for to see I 

There appears to have been a million men 
brought into the field. 

His present was accepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand of men were destroyed* 

It is my request, that he will be particular in 
speaking to the following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater p^rt of Britain, 
to their own power. 
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He liyes opposite the Royal Exchange, 
^riieir hpiise is sUuate4 to the noiith-^ast side of 
the road. ' ' 

' The pedbrmance Tfas ^Ppi^PT?^ of ^J all whof 
understood it /' 

' He was accused with haylt^ acted unfairly. 
She has an abhorrence' to all deceitful conduct 
They were sonie distance from home, when the' 
accident happened. ' . 

'' His deportiiient tras adapted for conciliating re- 
gard. ... ,.; ; 

My father ^rites me very frequent^. 

Their conduct was agreeable; w^th^ their profes^ 
sion. 

We went leisurely above stairs, and can^e has7 
tily below. We slia^ write up stairsi th^s forenoon, 
and down stairs in the ailempqiji. 

The politeness of {he world has the same resem*; 
blance with beneTQlence,'that the shadow lias with 
the substance, 

* He had a taste pf sncl^ studies, and putsued thein 
earnestly. ^ ' 

^ Wheti we bare had a true taste for the pleas-^ 
nres of yirtue, we can haye no relish of those of 
Vice. ,'.*..-••» 

' 'How happy is ittq know how to live at times, 
by^one^s self, to l^ave one's self in regret, to find 
ohe's self again with pleasure \ The wo^ ^ then 
less necessary for us./ 

Civility makes its way among, every k]|i4QCp<^a 
sons; .' • ' "•, i' 

A*o^^. Part 1. The prepAsi^ODj ^A if viptA bei^re nouns. <^ 
p]ace, ivhen thej follow verbs abd participles of motion; as, f'l 
went /©'London ;" •• I am goine to town.^* 

Part % In is set before oonntrijif. cHies, and large towns ; ai|^ 
" He lives in France, in liC^don, oii^ in ^ipuinghaoL" 

Part 3h At is genenU^j iised fA^r tlie verb to be ; ^as, ** I hav% 
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been ai London ;" and before villaisef , singjie houses, and cities, 
iflilch are ih distant couatries \ as, ** He lives at Hackne j ;** •* H« 
tesidek at Montpelier." 

I have been to London, after baying resided a 
year at France ; and I now live m Islington. 

They have just laqded in Hull, and are going 
for Liverpool They intend to reside some time 
«t Ireland. 

RULE XVllL 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses oj 
v$rbs^ and cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, '^ Can- 
dour is to be approved and practised ;'* ^ If thou sin- 
cerely desire^ and earnestly pursue virtue, she wiU 
assuredly be fouhd by thee, and prove a rich re- 
ward ;*' " The master taught ker and tne to write ;'* 
*' He and she were school-fellows." 

Professing regard, and to act differently, discov- 
er a base mind. 

Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me 
to forgive him ? 

My brother an>l him are tolerable grammarians. 

(f he understood the subject, and attends to it i]> 
dustriously^ he can scarcely fail of success. 

Ton and us enjoy many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray ? 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and proceeding 
temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way 
to ensure success. 

Between him and I there is some disparity of 
years ; but none between him and she. 
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Bj fomuiig themselves on faBtastick models, and 
ready to vie with one another in the reigning fol- 
lies, the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
end with being vicious and immoral. 

JVbte 1. C^jurutiofu are^ indeed, frequmUv made to eonneet 
d^erent moods and Unset of verbs ; 6vi, in wese instaneeSt (he 
nomtnoHve must generaiUy\ if not always, be repeated ; as, **He 
lives temperately, and he should live tempentely.** 

We haye met with many disappointments ; and, 
if life, continue, shall probably meet with many 
more. 

Rank may confer influence, but will not necessa- 
rily produce virtue. 

He does not want courage, but is dejSpctive in 
sensibility. 

These people have indeed acquired great riches, 
but do not command esteem. 

Our season of improvement is short ; and, wheth- 
er used or not, will soon pass away. 

He might have been happy, and is now fully 
convinced of it. 

Learning strengthens the mind ; and, if projperly 
, applied, will in4>rove our morale too. 

aULE XIX. 

Part 1. Some conjunctions require the indicative^ 
some the subjunctive mood^ after them. It is a gener^ 
al ruZe, that when something contingent or doubtful is 
implied^ the subjunetioe ought to be used ; za^^^lf I 
were to write, he would not regard it;" "He Will 
. . not be pardoned, unless he repent?^ 

Part 2. Cot^unctions that are of a positvoe andab' 
solute nature^ require the indicative mood. " As vir- 
tue adoancesy so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, 6e- 
cause he is temperate." 
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App. 1. The particle <u, when it is conqiected with tl^Q 
pronono tuchj hto the ^rce of si relative prQOoun ; as^ 
f ^ Let wh oi jpreffiime to a4|i80 others^ Iqok w^ll to their 
pwn conduct* 

App. 2. The conjunctions, if, (hovghj unU^y excepty 
fohethef'yUc, g^enerallY require the subjunctive mood af** 
ler them; but when the sentence doen'not imply doubt, 
they admit of the indicative ; as, ^' Tl^oygh he; u poor, he 
is contented*?? 

If he acquires richer, th^j will conmpf his mind, 
^nd be uselefs to other^. 

Though he urges me yet moi:e qai!pestly, I shall 
pot comply, unless he' advances more Iforcible rea- 
sons. 

I shall walk in thQ fields tc^day. yqle^s it rains. 

As the governess were prefient, ihc^ cliildren be- 
haved properly. 

She disapproved the measure^ becavise it were 
yery impro{)er. 

Though he be high| he hath cespect tq the low^ 
ly. • •- • -7 ■' 

Though he were her friend, he did Dot attempt 
\o justify her conduct. 
' Whether he improve or not, I cannot determine. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, i\ pertaihlj 
did happen^ 

Remember what thou wert. and he humble. 

O I that his heart wa9 teaaer, and susceptible 
of the woes of others. 

Shall tbfin ttiis y^erse ^ liitiire age pretend, 
Thoii wfirt x^r S^^ philosopher^ aod fidiend I 

JSTpjie 1. LtH and thai, annexed to a oommand preoecBii^,neoe^ 
sarily ' reqnire the sabjuhctive mood ; i^, **Love not sleep, left 
thou coiif to poverty ;*' «* Take bee^ <M ^u speak not to Jaco)).'* 

Despise not any copidition, lest it happei^ to be 
your own. 
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Let him that is sanguine, take heed lest he miSi- 
carries. 

Take care that thou hreakest not any of the es- 
tahlished rules. 

If he does but intimate his desire, it will be 
sufficient to produce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if he is but ex;pert in 
the business, he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
onwortiiy of attention. 

If he be but in health, I am content. 

If he does promise, he will certainly perform. 

Thoi^h f^e do praise her, it is only for her 
beauty. 

If thou dost not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not 
be forgiyen. 

If thou do sincerely believe the truths of reli- 
gion, act accordingly. 

MfU % In some instances, the conjunction thaU expressed or 
understood, seems to be improperly accompanied with the subjano- 
tiTe mood ; at, ** So much she dreaded his tjranny^^ that the fate 
of her friend she dare not lament" — **She dare* not lamenL 

His confused behaviour made it reasonable to 
suppose that he were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that 
he dare not make any reply. 

His apology was so plausible, that many befriend- 
ed him, and thought he were innocent. 

JfoU 3. The aome conjunction governing both the indicative 
and 0ie ttiAjunetive mooM, %n the same sentence^ and in the same 
eiretunstances^ seems to ^e a great impropriety; as, ** If there be 
but one body of legislators, it is no better tiian a tyranny ; (^ there 
are only two, there will want a casting yoice." ** (^a man ha»e 
a hundred sheep, and on^ of them is gone astray," «c. 

If one man prefer a life of industry, it is because 
he has an idea of comfort in wealth ; if another 

K 
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prefer a life of gaiety, it i» from a like idea eon* 
ceming pleasure. 

No one engages in that business, unless he aim 
at reputation, or hopes for some lingular adran- 
tage. 

Though the design be laudable, and Is favoura- 
ble to pur interest, it will inyolye much aiudety 
and labour. 

J^ote 4. »An ellipsis^ in iht conjuneiipt form xf ia«f«lr» 
ofttn creates irregulariHes in the eonstruetion <^ senteneet f ai, 
** We shall overtiikehim, though he run;^ diat is, *' though he 
should jvol" 

ConHngeney and futurify both concur in the right use (ffths 
present tense of the verb in the subjunctive moo^; as^^^If thoa 
injure another, thou wilt injure thyself;*' ** U he conUmts impeil* 
itent, he must, suffer.'* 

Unless he leafns faster, he will be no scholar. 

Though he falls, he shall not be utterly cast 
down. 

On condition that he comes, I will consent to stay. 

Howerer that affair terminates, my conduct will ' 
be unimpeachable. 

If Tirtae rewartls us not so soon as we desire, 
the payment will be made with interest 

Till repentance composes his mind, he will be 
a stranger to peace. 

Whether he confesses, or not, the truth will cer- 
tainly be discovered. 

If thou censurest uncharitably, thou wilt be en- 
titled to no favour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple of 
virtue, appears steep and craggy, be not discour- 
aged. Persevere until thou gainest the summit* 
there, all is order, beauty, and pleasure. 

if Charlotte desire to gain esteem and love, she 
does not employ the proper means. 
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Unless the accountant deceive me, mj estate Ib 
considerably improved. 

Tiiough seif-goverament produce some uneasi- 
ness, it is light, when compared with the pain of 
vicious indulgence. 

Whether he think as he speaks, time will dis- 
cover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou deservest no 
favour* 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amia- 
ble. 

Though success be very doubtful, it is proper 
that he endeavours to succeed. 

JVbfe 5. The auxiliary have, in the perfect tente of the suhjuno- 
Yive mood, is, by tome writers, improperly used instead of hoH 
nnd haa ; as, ** If thou have determined, we must submit ;" " Un- 
less he have conseated," &c.: they should he,**hasi determioed* 
has conseuted." 

If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engage- 
ment. 

Though he have proved his right to submission, 
Jiie Js too generous to exact it. 

Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the o^ 
fice. 

JNote 6. The pluperfect and future tentea fjf the subiuneHvt 
ure sometimet improperly expressed : thus, *' If thou had applied 
thyself diligeatly^ thou woatdst have reaped the advantage;** ** Un- 
less thou shall speak the whole truth, we cannot detenmne ;** ** If 
thou toill undertake the business, there is little doubt of success.** 
The auxiliaries hadst, shaU,, and untt^ should have been used. 

If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst not 
be the happier for it 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the meas- 
ure, we shall not desire thy support. 

Though thou will not acknowledge, thou canst 
not deny the fact 
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JVbfe 7. T%e second person ging^ar isf the impetfeci tense in. 
the subjunetwe mood, is someiimes ttronflyused^ as, ** If thou 
loved him traly, thou wouldst obey him ;" **Tboiigli tboa did con- 
fonn, thou hast gained nothing by it^** "losedst, didst" 

If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a liber- 
al* reward. 

Though thou did injure him, he harbours no re* 
aentment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the mis^ 
representation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct 
would debase him. 

Was I to enuQterate all her virtues, it would 
look like flattery. 

Though 1 was perfect, yet would I not presume. 

JVbfe 8. Pari 1. The auxiliaries of the potential mood, token 
appHed to the subjunctive, do noichange the termination of the sec- 
ond person singular. We pcoperly say, **If thou mayst or canst 
go ;'* ** Though thoo mightst live ;" ** Unless thou eonldsi read ;'' 
** If thou toouldst learn ;*' and not, ** If thou' may or can go/* tec. 

Part % Some authors thin:kt that when that expresses the mO' 
ti»e or end^ the termination rf.thtse atntUiaries should be varied ; 
as, ** I advise thee, that thou may beware ;" ** He checked thee, 
thai thou should not presume \* but tliere doe* not appear any 
ground for this exceptlFonr 

If thou may share in bis labours, be thankful, and 
do it cheerfully. 

Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it 
up honourably. 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger^ 
thou couldst not hare avoided it. 

If thou could convince him, he would not act 
accordingly. 

If thou would improve in knowledge, be dill- 
gent. * ^ 

Unless thou should make a timely retreat, the 
danger will be unavoidable. 
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I have laboured and wearied mjself, thai thoa 
ma J be at ease. 

He enlarg^ed on those dangers, that thou should 
aToid them. 

JVbte 9. Sdme eonjunetions kav€ thHr correspcnding' eonjune-* 
tions belonging to tkemt w thai, in ^ tubsequerU number rfVu 
sentence^ tkt loiter itumoerM to the former ; as. 

Part I. Though — tkt, Nbverthxless ; as, ** Though he 

was ricli, yet for our sakes he became poor.'* 
Part 2. Whetheiv— or; as, **fVhemer he will go or not, I 

cannot tell." 
Part 3. EiTHSa— oa ; as, ** I will either send it, or bring it 

myself." 
Part 4. Neither— HOR ; as, ** ^either thou nor I am able to 

compass it** 
Parts. AS'—AS: expressing a comfMirisote of equality ; as, **She 

is as amiable ae her sister.** 
Part 6. As — SO : expressing a comparison of equalitr; '*As the 

stars, so shall thy seed he. 
Part 7. As — SO : expressing a comparis6n 6f quality ; as, ** .^ 

the one dieth, go dietb the other.** 
Part 8. So — AS : with a verb expressing a comparison of quality; 

as, ** To see thy glory, «o « i have seen thee in the sancto- 

aiy.** 
Part 9. So — AS : with a negative ai|d an adjective expressing a 

comparispn of quantity ; as, ** Pompey was not so great a man 

as Ccesar.** 
Part 10. So — that : expressing a consequenee ; as, ** He was «» 

fiitigned, thai be could scarcely move.*' 

Neither the cold or the fervid, but characters 
uniformly warm, are formed for friendship. 

They are both praise- worthy, and one is equally 
deserving as the other. 

He is not as diligent and learned as his brother. 

I will present it to him myself, or direct it to be 
given to him. 

Neither despise or oppose what thou dost not 
understand. 

The house is not as commodious as we expected 
it would be. 
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I must) however, be so candid to own I have 
been mistaken. 

There was something so amiable, and jet so 
piercing in his look, as affected me at once with 
love and terronr. 



^t 



I gainM a ton ; 



And such a ion, ai all men bailM me happy*** 

The ^og in the manger would no^ eat the hay 
himself, nor suffer the ox to eat it. 

As far as I am able to judge, the book is well 
written^ 

. We should faithfully perform the trust commit- 
ted to us, or ingenuously relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent, and as much esteemed as 
he thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance ; and is nei* 
ther capable of pleasing the understanding, or the 
imagination. 

There is no condition so secure, as cannot admit 
of change. 

This is an event, which nobody presumes upon, 
or is so sanguine to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any little accom- 
plishments of body or mind. ' 

JVo<< 10. Conjufuiions are often improperly used^ both eingly 
and in pairs, ** The relations are so uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of .examination ;** it should be,- ** that they re- 
quire.** ** There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 
some ill consequences ;" it ought to be, " so sanguine as not to 
apprehend.** ** This is no other but the gate of paradise ;*' but 
ihould be fAojs. 

Be ready to succour such persons who need thy 
assistance. 

The matter was no sooner proposed, but he pri- 
vately withdrew to consider it 
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He has too much sense and prudence thait to he- 
come a dupe to such artifices. 

It is not sufficient that our conduct, as fitr as it 
rejects others^appears to he unexceptionahle. 

The resolution Was not the less fixed, thai the 
secret was yet communieated to very few. 

He opposed the most remarkahle corruptions of 
the church of Rome, so as that his doctriqes were 
emhraced hy great numbers. 

He gained nothing further by his speech, but 
only to he commended for his eloquence. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the 
name. 

He has little of the scholar than the name. 

They had no sooner risen, but they 'applied 
themselyes to their studies. 

From no other institution, besides the admirable 
one of juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other 
element but war. . . \ 

Such men that act treacherously ought to be 
avoided. 

Germany ran the same risk as Italy had done. 

No errours are so trivial, but they deserve to 
be corrected. 

RULE XX. 

When the quaUtiea of di^ereni ihingi are compared* 
the UUter noun or pronoun is not governed by the eon^ 
junction than or as, but agrees with the ^erft, or is 
governed by the verb w preppsUion, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, ^^ Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
" than I am." " They loved him more than me ;" 
that is, ^ more than they loved me." ^^ The sen- 
timent is well expressed by Plato, but much better 
by Solomon than him ;" that is, ^^^ than by him." 
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lUmark, The word more^ when it is used in a c<»npar- 
iion« is followed by the conjunction than. 

In some respects, we have had as many adyan- 
tages as them ; "but in the article of a. good libraiy 
they have had a greater privilege than os. 

The undertaking was much better executed \j 
his brother than be. 

They are much greater gainers than me by this 
unexpected event. 

They know how to write as well as him ; but 
he is a much better grammaWan than them. 

Thougb she is not so learned as him, she is as 
much beloved and respected. 

These people, though they possess more shining 
Equalities, are not so proud as him, nor so vain as 
her. 

^ote 1. By not attending to this ruie, many krroun have been 
ecmmiUed ;>§,** Thou art a much greater loser than me bj hii 
death ;". ** She suffen hourly more than n^e ;** that is, *« than I.** 

Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 

Who revealed the secrets he Ought to have con- 
cealed ? Not him. 

Who related falsehoods to screen herself, and to 
bring an odium upon others ? Not roe ; it was her. 

There is but one in fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depedd 
on his applicatij^n. 

[Exception to Rute XX. The relative who sometSmes followi 
than in the objective case <^ aiw ** Alfred, ^um whom a greater lun{ 
never reigned/' &c« ** Be>el ze>bub, thetn toAom, Satan excepted, 
none higher sat,** &c. The phrase than wiumi^ is, however, avoid* 
ed by the best modern writerit.] 

Charles XIL of Sweden., than who a more'cour- 
ageoi^ person never livedo, appears to have beea 
destitute of the teqder sensibilities of nature. 

Salmasius (a more learned man than him has 
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seldem appeared) wat not happy at the cloce of 

life. 

lMfl£ XXI. 

Part 1. To avoid disagreefible repetitiontj and to eX' 
press our ideas in few wordsj an ellipsis^ or omission of 
some words^ is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, 
^^ He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man;^' we make use of the ellipsis, 
and say, ^^ He was a learned, wise, and eood man.^' 

Part 2. When Ike omission of coords would obscure 4he 
sentence^ veoJbm Us forct^ or he attended with an impro- 
pritty^they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We 
are apt to lore who love us ;'* the word them shouM be 
supplied. <« A beautiful field and trees," is not proper 
language. It should be, '* Beautiful fields and trees ;" 
or, ** A beautiful field and fine trees." 

I gladily shunned who gladly fied from me. 
* And this is it men mean by distributive justice, 
and is properly termed equity. 

His honour, interest, religion, were all embark- 
ed in this undertaking. 

When 9P good a man as Socrates fell a victim to 
the madness of the people, truth, rirtue, religicm 
fell with him. 

The fear of death, nor hope of life, could make 
him submit to a dishonest action. 

An elegant house and ^ furniture were, by this 
«>v6At, irre<MweEab]y lost to the owner. 

JVbto 1. Part 1. The ellipsis of the artiek it tbuK used * * A 
man, woman, an() child ;** that is, ** a man, a woman, and a 
child/* ** The sun and moon ;" that n, ** the sun and the moon.* 

Part 2. Peculiar emphasis upon the nount requires ihe repeii' 
tion of the article ; as, in the following sentence : ** Not onl^ the 
year, but the day and the hour.*' 

Part 8. When a ^ifferentform of the article is reptisittf the f r* 
ticle is also properly repeated i as, **a house and an prcliard >'' 
instead o^ ** a blouse and orchard/* 

L 
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These roles are addressed to none bnt the intel- 
ligent and the attentive. 

The gay and the pleasing are, sometimes, the 
most insidious, and the most dangerous compan- 
ions. 

Old age will prove a joyless and a dreary sea- 
son, if we arrive at it with an unimproved, or with 
a corrupted mind. 

The more I see of his conduct, I like him better. 

It is not only the duty, but interest of young per- 
sons, to be studious and diligent 

^oU 2. The noun is frequently omitted In tbe foUowing man* 
Her : "The laws of God and man ;" that is, **the laws of God 
and the laws of man." Emphasis lenders the ellipsis of the noun 
impcopei; 

These counsels were the dictates of virtue, and 
the dictates of true honour. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but 
avarice and cunning cannot g^in friends. 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide for us 
a great and noble entertainment, when others leave 
us. 

Without firmness, nothing that is gpreat can be 
undertaken ; that is difficult or hazardous, can b^ 
accomplished. 

The anxious man Is the votary of riches ; the 
negligent, of pleasure. 

Jfate 3. Part 1. The ellipsis of the t^juHvt if uied in the fol- 
lowing manner : ** A delightful garden and orehaid ;** that is, ** a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard." 

Part 2. The adjeetwe ought to be quite as pro/per, when Joined 
to the latter eubetantive as the former; othenoite ihe wipeie 
should n4>t be admitted. The eUipsis is tmpropeWy oftp/ua to 
nouns of d^erent numbers ; as, " A magnificent house and gar- 
dens ;" better, ** a magnificent house, and fine gardens.*' 

His crimes had brought him into extreme distress, 
and extreme perplexity. 
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He has an afiecl^onate brother, and an affection- 
ate sister, and they live 'in great harmony. 

We must guard ag^ainst too great seyerity, and 
facility of manners. 

We should often recollect what the wisest men 
have said and written, concerning human happi* 
ness and vanity. 

. That species t)f commerce will produce, g^eat 
gain or loss. 

Many days, and even weeks, pass away unirn-* 
proved. 

This Wonderful action struck the beholders with 
exceeding astonishment. 

The people of this country possess a healthy cIn 
mate and soil. 

They enjoy also a free constitution and laws, 

fJ^U A» Part 1. Th^ following if the eUipsia of the pronoun t 
** I love and fear him ;** that Ut ** I love him, and I fear him." 
** This is the n^n thejr love^," instead of, " this is the man tohonn 
they love <*" ** In the posture I lay ;" better, «« the posture in which 
I lay." 

Part % Tlu anie^ednU and the relative connect ^ pArts of a 
sentence together ; and, to prevent i^ttcurihf and eonftniont ihey 
should answer to each other vnth great exactness. ** We spealt 
that we do know and testify that we have seen." Here the 
ellipsis is manifestly improper, and oughrto be supplied ; as, ** Wa 
speak that whidi we do know, and testify that which we hava 
seen." 

His reputation and bis estate were both lost by 
gaming. 

This intelligence not only excited our hopeS| 
but fears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and that is tb« 
best can be said of it. 

This was the person whom calnmny had greatly 
abused, and sustained the injustice with singular 
patience. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a 
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disagreeable nature, and to him> were wholly un- 
accountable. 

The captain had sevei^ men died in his ship, of 
the scurvy. 

He is not only sensible and learned, but is reli- 
gious too. 

The Chinese language contains an immense 
number of words ; and who would learn them must 
possess a great memory. 

> By presumption and by vanity, we provoke en- 
mity, and we incur contempt. 

In the circumstances I was at that time, mj 
troubled pressed heavily upon me. 

He had destroyed his constitution, by the very 
same, errours that so many have been destroyed. 

^oie 5. Pari !• The ellipsis of the v»rb is frequentlj used. 
*» The man was old and cmftj ;• * tlmt is, ** the man was Ad, and 
the man was opifty.** 

Part 2. Do, did^ Aave, Aad, shaU, vnllf mayf might, and this 
rest of the anxiUaries of the compoundtenses, are frequently used 
alone, to spare the repetition of the Verb ; as, *\ He regards his 
word, buttiiou dost not;" i. e. ** dost not regaid it,*' &c. 

Part 3. The auxiliary verba art often very properly omiHed 
before the principal verb ; as, ** I have seen and heard him fre- 
quently ;" not, '* I AtfM heard." ** He will lose his esute, and incur 
reproach ;" not, " he toiU incur." But when any thine is em- 
phatical, or when opposition is denoted, this ellipsis should be 
avoided ; as, **Ihave seen, and I have heard him too;" ** He was 
admired, but he was not beloved." 

He is temperate, he is disinterested, he is be- 
nevolent ; he is an ornament to his family, and a 
credit to his profession. ^ 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be confirmed by principle. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will reward 
all our toils, and will produce effects beyond our 
calculation. 

It is happy for us, when we can calmly and d^ 
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liberately lookback on the past, andean qui^jtly 
anticipate the future. 

The SACFtfices of Tirttie will oot only be reward* 
ed hereafter, but recompensed eren in this life. 

Ail those possessed of any office, resigned their 
former commission. 

If young persons were determined to conduct 
^themselves by the rules of virtue, not only would 
they escape ijinumerahle dangers, but command re- 
spectirom the licentious themselves. 

Charles was* a man cff learning, knowledge, and 
benevolence ; and, what is still more, a trueChristian^ 

Jfoi€ 6. The ellipris of the adverb ii itoed in the following man- 
ner : '* He spoke and acted wisely ;** that is, ** he spoke wi«elr 
and acted wisely." 

The temper of him who is always in the bustle 
of the world, will be often ruffled, and be often dis- 
turbed. 

We often commend imprudently as well as cen- 
sure imprudently. 

How a seed g^ows up into a tree, and the mind 
acts upon the body, are mysteries which we can- 
not explain. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous! There 
is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

JNhie 7. The ellipsis of the prepoHtion as well as of the verb, 
ii seen in thb following instances : ** He went into the abbeys, 
halls, and publick buildings ;'* that is, ** he went into the abb^s 
he went into the halls, and he went into the publick buildings. 

Chaiiges are ahnost continually taking place, in 
men and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in 
private fortunes and publick conduct. 

Averse either to contradict or blame, the too 
complBisant man gpoes along with the manners that 
prevail. 
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Bj this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at 
what they blushed before. 

They are now reconciled to what they could Hot 
formerly be prompted, by any considerations. 

Censure is the tax which a man pays the pub- 
UcIl for being eminent. 

Reflect on the state' of human life, and the soci- 
ety of men, as mixed with good and with eyii. 



JVb(« 8. Part 1. The ellipsis ol the eonjtmetion is as follows : 
** They confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love of their 
Creator ;** L e. "the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and love 
or Ac 

Pari% There is a very common eOipsis of the conjunction that ; 
as, ** He told me he would proceed immediately ;" isstead o^ «*he 
told me that he would prjoceed immediately/* 

Obs» This ellipsis is tolerable in conversation, and in epistolary 
writing ; but it should be sparingly indulged in every other species 
of composition. 
< 

In ail stations and conditions, the important re- 
lations take place, of masters and servants, and hus- 
bands and wives, and parents and children, and 
brothers and friends, and citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his 
family, nor his friends, nor his reputation. 

Religious persons are often unjustly represented 
as persons of romantick character, visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 

No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to pub- 
lick utility. 

JVbfs 9. The ellipsis^ojf the intetjedion is not very common ; it, 
however, is sometimes used ; as, *^ Oh ! pity and shame I" that is, 
" Oh pitj.1 Oh shame !" 

Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend I how i^reat has 
been my ingratitude ! 

Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible have I been 
to your charms I 
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JVW« 10. THb/oUowu^ examples are produced to. show iK4 tm- 
jMTopriety of eUipaU in gome particalar eases s ** The land was 
alwajs possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted with the 
cofflmand ;" it should be, ** those persons intrusted ;" or, ** those 
wfio were intrusted." ** If he bad read further, be would have 
found several of his objections might have been ;ipated ;" that is, 
'' l)e would Inve found fAa< several of his objections," Sec, ** There 
is nothing men are mo|e deficient in, than knowing their own 
characters ;** it ought to be, ** oodiing in tohieh men ; '^'^ ** tlian 
in knowing.** ^ 

That is a property most men hare, or at least 
may attain. 

Why do ye that, which is not lawful to do on the 
sahbath-days ? ' 

The showbread, which is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priests only. 

Most, if not all the royal family, had quitted the 
place. 

By these h^ppy labours, they who sow and reap, 
will rejoice together. 

RULE X^. • 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction should^ 
throughout^ be carefully preserved^ The following sen- 
tence is therefore inaccurate : " He was more belor- 
ed, but not so much admired, as Cinthio.'' It should 
be, " He was more beloved than Cinthio, but not 
so much admired.^' 

Several alterations and additions have been made 
to the work 

The first proposal was essentially difiierent, and 
inferiour to the second. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and 
studious as his com|>anion. 

Thou hearest the sound of the wind, but thou 
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canst not tell whence it cometb, and whither it 
goeth. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspect- 
ed so much dissimulation. 

The court of France, or England, was to haye 
been the umpire. 

In the reign of Henry U. all foreign commodities 
were plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful towards success in 
business, or which puts men more out of the reach . 
of accidents, than that quality generally possessed 
by persons of cool temper, and is, in common lan- 
guage, called discretion. 

The first project wks to shorten discourse, by 
cutting polysyllables into one. 

I shall do all I can, to persuade others to take the 
same measures for their cure which I have.. 

The greatest ihasters of critical learning differ 
among one another. 

Micaiah said, if thou certainly return in peace, 
then hath not the Lord spoken by me. 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, 
more than the rest of our neighbours. 

The deaf mian, whose ears were opened, and his 
tongue loosened, doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are,at anj season 
of the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they 
should hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these -philosophers, 
nay, of many, might and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wonderful civilities that have passed be- 
tween the nation of authors, and that of readers. 
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It was an unsuccessful undertaking; which, al- 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an en- 
terprise so well concerted. . 

The iPeward is his* due^ and it has already, or 
will hereafter, be given to him. 

By intercourse with wise and experienced per- 
sons, who know the world, we may improve and 
rub bff the rust of a private and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more vaiuubie, 
the^n knowledge. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained 
the mortifications, as he has done to-day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employnjentSj to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Such writers have no other standard on which 
to form themselves, except what chances to be 
fashionable and popular. 

Whatever wfs do secretly, shall be displayed 
and beard in the dearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a pefson of so un- 
common merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honour his country could 
bestow. 



0^ The figures enclosed in parentheses, in the pro- 
miscuous exercises, refer tbe student to those Rules and 
JVb/e#, in the Syntax of this volume, by which tbe er- 
ro)trs, near or directly after which they stand, are to be 
corrected : thus, figure (4) denotes i2wieiV-fieures(5j» 1) 
denote Rule V. PaWl— .figures (19 App. 9) denote Rule 
XIX. and Appendage Second of that rule— figures (21 n 
4) denote RiUe XXI. and J^<tte Adi of that rule— figures 
(8 n 4p 2) denote Rule VIII. Xote 4 and Pari Second 
gf that note—JBe^ denotes Remark— Obs, Ohaervaiion 
ex. Exception — ^which may be found under the respec- 
tive Rules with which they are mentioned. 
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CHAP. II. 

Containing imtanceg of false St/nka^ prami$euou9lj 

ditposed. 

SECT. 1. 

Though great has (2^ heen his disohedience and 
his (21 n4) folly, yet it he sincerely acknowledges 
(19 p 1) his mlscondact, he will he forgiren. 

On tnese causes depend (5) all the happiness or 
misery, which exists {bp 2) among men. 

The property of James,-! mean his books and 
furniture, were (2 n 2) wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy of learning, this scholar, critick, 
and antiquarian, were (2 n 2 ex) entirely destitute 
of breeding and civility. 

That writer has ghren an account of the man- 
ner, in which Christianity has (13) formerly heen 
propagated among the heathens. 

We adore the Divine Being, he (10 App 3) who 
is from eternity to eternity. 

Thou, Lord, who hath (7) permitted affliction to 
come upon us, shall (Aote, page 139)-(6 J9pp l)-(l) 
deliver us from it, in due time. 

In this place, there were (3) not only security, 
but an abundance of provisions. 

By these attainments are (1) the master honour- 
ed, and the scholars (21 p 2; encouraged. 

The sea appeared to be (22) more than usually 
(8 n 4 |i 2) agitated. 

Not one in fifty of those who call themselves de- 
ists, understand (1 n ^) the nature of the religion 
(21 p 2) they reject (5^ 1 & 2) 

Virtue and mutual confidence is (2 and 1 n 4) the 
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soul of friencbhip. Where these are wantiog^, disk 
gust or hatred oflen follow (3) little differences. 

Time and chance happeneth (2) to alLoiien ; but 
eTerj person do Tft » 3) not consider (5 App 1) 
who goyem (5 p 2) those powerful causes. 

The active mind of man never or seldom (15) 
rests satisfied with their (5 p 1) present condition, 
howsoever (5 n 3) prosperous. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and of 
self-denial, that we may be able to resist plieasure, 
and to endure pain, when either of them interfere 
(8 n 3) with our duty. 

The errour of resting wholly on faith, or ^21 /? 2) 
on works, is one of those seductions whicn most 
easily misleads (5 p 2) men ; under the semblance 
of piety, on the ona hand^ and of virtue on the othr 
er hand. (21 fr 2) 

It was no exaggerated tale ; for she was really 
in that sad condition that (21 n 4 p 2) her friend 
(13) represented her. 

An army present (4) a painful sight to a feeling 
mind. 

The enemies who (6 p 2) we have most to fear, 
are those of our own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Sod of God, who was 
to come into the world, and (7 App) hast (5 p 2) 
been so long promised sgoui desired. 

Thomas. (10) disposition is better than hi$ broth- 
ers; (10 n 4 /) 2) and he appears to be the happi- 
est (8 n 7) man : but some degree of trouble is all 
mens (10) portion. 

Thougn remorse (16) sleep (19 App 2) some- 
times during prosperity, it will (15) awake surely 
in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to (17 » 4 p 3) our pres- 
ent condition, that every pleasure that are {hp 2) 
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pursued to excess, convert (8 n 3) themselver 
(8 n 3) into poison. 

If a man brings (19 p 1) into the solitaiy i*e- 
treat of age, a vacant, and unimproved mind, wlienr 
no knowledge dawns, no ideas rise, (21 p 2) whiob^ 
(22) within itself has nothing to feed upon, many 
~ a heavy and many a comfortless day he must necefr^ 
sarily pass. 

I cannot yield to such* (8 n 4 p 3) dishonourable 
conduct, neither (16) at the present moment of diffi- 
culty,nor, (16) I trust, under no (16) circumstance 
whatever. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pau- 
sanias, either thinking (22)-(21 p 1) it base to b^ 
tray the secrets trusted to his confidence, or (22) 
imagined it impossible for such ( 8 n 4 /> 3) dangeN 
ous and ill concerted schemes to take effect 

Pericles grained such an ascendant over the mind^ 
of the Athenians, that he might (13) be said to a(» 
tain (13) a monarchical power in Athens. 
. Christ did applaud (13) the liberality of the 
poor widow, who (6 p 2) he had (13) seen casting 
her two mites in the treasury. , 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, ixx persons 
frequently conversant with each other, is (1 it 4) 
the bands of society sind of friendship. 

To^do good to them that hate us, and,on no ocr 
casion, to seek revenge, is (1 n 1) the duty (2) of 
a Christian. 

If a man profess (19 App 2) a regard for the du- 
ties of religion, and neglect (18) that (8 p 2) of 
morality, that man's religion is vain. 

Affluence might (13) give us respect, in the eyes 
of the vulgar, but (18 n 1) will not recommend us to 
the wise and good. 

The polite, accomplished libertine^ is but (19 n 
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10) miserable amidst all his pleasures : the rude In- 
haoitant of Lapland is happier than him. (20) 

The cheerful and the gaj, when warmed hy 
pleasure and by mirth, lose that sobriety and that 
(21 p 1) self-denial, which is {6 pi) essc^ntial to 
the support of virtue. 

SECT. II. 

There were, (1 also 1 n 4) in the metropolis, 
much to amuse them, as well as many things to ex- 
cite disgust 

How much is (2) real virtue and merit exposed 
to suffer the hardships of a stormy life ! 

This is one of the duties which requires (5p 2) 
peculiar circumspection. 

More complete (8 n 5) happiness than that (21 n 
4p 2) I have described, seldom falls to the lot of 
mortals. ^ 

There are principles in man, which ever have, 
(13\ and (21 p 2) ever will incline him to offend. 

Whence hav^ there arose (14 n 3) such a great 
variety of opinions and tenets in religion? 

its stature is less than that of a man ; but its 
strength and agility (21 p 2)-(2) much greater. 

They (6 App l)-(ll) that honour me, them (21 
.pl).(22) Will I honour. 

He summonsies (1) me to attend, and I must sum- 
jiions (1) the others. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him, and execut- 
iBtA (13) him immediately. 

Who is that (21 p 2) whom I saw you Introduce, 
and present him (21 p 1) to the duke ? 

ll offer observations that ^21 n 4 p 2) a long and 
chequered pilgrimage have (1) enabled me to make 
on man. 

Every church and sect of people have (8 n 3) 
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a set of opinions peculiar to ^emselves. (8 n 3) 

Ma J (1) thou as well as me, (20) be meek, pa- 
tient, and forgiring. 

These men were under high obligations to hare 
adhered (13, 0^-(13,n 1 06^ 1) to their friend in 
eTery situation of life. 

After 1 visited (13) Europe, I returned to Amer* 
ica. 

Their example, their influence, their fortune, 
every talent they possess, dispenses (2 and 3 n 2 
with 8 n 3) blessings on all around them. 

When ft string of such sentences succeed (2 n 2) 
one another, (22) the effect is disagreeable. 

I have lately been (IS) in (17 n 5 p 3) Gibiral- 
tar, and have seen (13) the commander-in-K;hie£ 

Propriety of proniinciation, is (22) the (14 App 2) 
giving to every word the (9 p 3) sound whicn the 
politest* usage of the language appropriates to it 

. The book is printed very neat, (8 n 4) and on a 
fine wove (14 n 3) paper. 

The fables of the ancients are many (22) of then 
highly instructive. 

He resembles one of those solitary animals, that has 
5 p 2) been forced from its forest (b p 1) to grati- 
y human curiosity. 

There is not, (16) nor ought not (16) to be, such 
e thing as constructive treason. 

He is a (8 n 4 p 1) new created knight, and his 
dignity sits awkward (8 n 4 p 1) on him. 

Hatred or revenge (3) are things deserving of 
(22) censure, wherever they are (b p 2) found to 
exist. 

If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
snbject, you would (13) easily conceive ourmiser- 
ahle condition. 

* See comparitm ef JHeeyUabUi^ Alger* 9 Murro/if^fge 2L 



I 
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His speech contains one of the grossest and in- 
famousest* calumnies which eyer was uttered. 

A too gpreat (9 p 3) variety of studies' dissipate 
(2 n 2) and weaken (18) the mind. 

Those (22) two authors have each of (8 n 3) 
them their merit. 

James was resolved to not (16) indulge himself 
in such (8 n 4 p 3) a cruel (9 p 3) amusement 

The not attending (22) to this rule, is the source 
of a very common errour. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you 
do not hlow, (21 p 2) they (6 n 1) will go out of 
themselves. 

Clelia is a vain woman, whom (6 App 1) if wo 
do not flatter, (21 p 2) she (5 n 1) will be disgusted. 

That celebrated work was (13) nearly ten years 
published, before its importance was at all under- 
stood 

Ambition is so insatiable that (19 » 10) it will 
make any sacrifices to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks throwp together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confbsion, strike 
(2 n 2) the mind with more grandeur, than if they 
(22) were adjusted (13) to one another with the 
accurfttest* symmetry 

SECT. III. 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magna- 
nimity,that does (Jap 2) honour to human nature. 

They (1 1) that honour me, I will honour ; and 
them (6 p 1) that despise me, (1 n 2) shall be light- 
ly esteemed. 

Kea8oii*a whole pleatore, all the joys of lense, 

lies (2) in three wonb, health, peace, and competence 

• Se§ JVoU, page 134 
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HarVing thus began (14 n 3) to throw 0^" the re- 
straints of reason, he was &oon hurried into deplo- 
rable excesses. 

These arts haye enlightened, (2\ p 2) and (18 
n 1) will enlighten, every person who shall atteo- 
tively study them. 

When we succeed in our plans, it is not (15) to 
be attributed always to ourselves : the aid of oth- 
ers often promote (2 n 2) the end, and claim (18) 
our acknowledgment. 

Their intentions were good \ but wanting pru- 
dence, they mist* the mark for (17 n3, 4) which 
they aimed. 

I have not, nor (18 n 1) shall not (16) consent to 
a proposal so unjust. 

We have subjected ourselves to much expense, 
that thou may (19 n8 p 2) be well educated. 

This treaty was made at (10 n 5) earl More ton 
the governour's castle. 

Be especially careful, that thou givest (19 n 1) 
no offence to the aged or helpless. 

The bushiess was no sooner opened, but (19 n 10) 
it was cordially acquiesced m. 

As to (22) his general conduct, he deserved pun- 
ishment as much, (19 n 9 p 5) or more than. (19 n 
10) his companion. He lefl a son of a singular 
character, and behaved so ill that he was put in 
prison. 

If be does {l^ p 1) but approve my endeavours, 
it will be an ample reward. 

I beg the favour of your (22) acceptance of a 
copy of a view of the manufactories of (1 7 n 6/> 2) 
the West Riding of the county of York. (22) 

- * Some verbs are irvegular in &miliar writing or discoane, and 
which are improperly terminated by t, instead of ed f as, leami, 
Mfdtt spUtt &c< These should be avoided in evety sort of compo< 
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1 iniended (t3).to have written HS « 1) the let- 
ter, before he urged me to it ; ana, therefore, he 
has not all the merit of it. 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion 
of friends, and the diminution of his estate, were 
^2 n 2) not able to shake his principles. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, 
(Slo 2) faithless professions.. 

Tuough the measure be (19 App 2) mysterious, 
it is worthy of attention. , 

Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, (19 
Apv 1) who appear to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce (3) sen- 
sdnsuality, covetousness, and those violent contests 
with others about trifles, which occasions (5 p 2) so 
much misery and (21 n 3 2) crimes'in the world. 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, 
If he is {12 p I) diligent and attentive. Till that 
period comes, {l9 p 1) let him be contented and 
patient 

To the resolutions which we have, (15) upon 
due consideration, once adopted as rules of con- 
duct, let us (15) adhere firmly. 

He has little more of the great man besides (20, 
Rem) the title. 

Tnough he was {19 p 1) my superiour in knowl- 
edge, tie would not (15) have thence a right to 
impose his sentiments. 

That picture of tke emperor's, (10 n 5) is a very 
exact resemblance of him. 

How happy are the virtuous, who can rest on 
(17 n 3, 4) the protection of the (9 n 1) powerful 
arm, who {b p 1) made the earth and the heavens! 

Prosperity ana adversity maybe (15) improved 
equally ; both the one and the other proceeds (2) 
from me same Author. 
M 
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lie acted conformable {Snip 1} With (1 7 n 3, 4) 
his ioBtractioDS, and cannot be (15) censured jiiflt> 
ly. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves 
(11 nl) on so popular a subject. 

The language of Dirine Providence to all (S!K 
mth 8 n 3) human agents, is, ^^ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further.'^ 

Idle persons imagine, (21 n 8 Obs) howsoever 
(5 n 3) deficient thej be (19 a S) in point of dnty, 
they (15) consult at l^ast their own satisfi^ctioii. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which nuiki* 
bers are (11 n 3) deserted. 

The man is prudent which (fip I) spenks little^ 

SECT. IV. 

He acted independent (8 n 4p 1) of foreign assist- 
ance. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, change, (8 n 3) 
decay, and come to an end. AH float (4) on the^ 
surface of the (9 p 3 with 22) river, which (22)- 
(15) is running to {11 n 3, 4) a boundless ocean, n^lth 
a swift current. 

The winter has not been as (19 n 10) severe as 
we expected it to have been. (13 n 1) 

Temperance, more than medicines, are (20 with 
1 n 4) the proper means of curing many diseases. 

They understand the practical part better than 
him ; (20 with 21 jp 2) but he is much better ac- 
quainted with the theory than them. (20 with 21 
p2) 

. When we have once drawn the line, by (17 * 3, 
4) intelligence and precision, between dur duty 
and sin, the (9 p 3 with 21 n 4 p 2) line #e ou^ht 
on no occasion to transgress. 
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All those (22 wUh 5 n 4) distinguished by extraor- 
dinary talents, have extraordinary duties to per- 
form. 

No person could speak stronger (8 n 4) on this^ 
subject, nor (16) behave nobler, (8 n 4) tiian our 
young advocate for the cause of toleration. 

JHlis conduct was so provoking, that .many will 
condemn him, and a (9 n 1) few will pity him. 

The peoples (30) happiness is the statesmans 
(10^ honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one. (9 n 2 
p 2) side, and (21 d 2) the other,. dangers meet us ; 
and each (8 n ^ Obs) extreme shall'^ be pernicious 
to virtue. 

Several pictures of the Sardinian king (10 n 6) 
were transmitted to France. 

When I last saw him,, he had (11 n 3) grown 
considerably. 

If we qdnsuit (19 n 9 /> 3) the improvement of 
(9 p 3) mind, or the health of (9 p 3) body, it is 
well known (21 n 8 p 2 Obs) exercise is ^he great 
instrument for (17 n 4) promoting both. 

If it were them (1 1 n 4p 1) who acted so ungrate- 
fully, they are doubly in fault 

Whether virtue promotes (19 p 1) our, interest 
or no, (8 n 4) we must adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indul* 
gence, as well as (21 p 2) restraint, in our manage- 
ment of children. 

* fVill, in the fiVst penon singular and ,pl«ral, intimates resolu- 
tion and promising; m the second person and third, only fore> 
tels ; as, ** I will reward the good, and will punish the wicked/* 

Shall, on the cootraiy, in die first person, simply foretels; in 
the second person and third, promises, commands, or threatens ; 
as, •* I shall go abroad ;'' ** We shall dine at home ;'* " Thou shalt, 
or you shall, inherit the land." — The Foreigner who, as it is said, 
fell into the Thames, and cried out ; ** I vnll be drowned, nobody 
ghsll help me ;" mada a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 
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No human happiness is so complete, CS n 6) as 
does not contain (^\2App 2) some imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless 
his son eives (l^jj,l) hetter proof* af genius, or 
applies (18) himself with indefatigahle lahour. 

The house framed a remt>nstrance, vrhere (1& 
n 2pl) they spoke with gr^at freedom of the kmg^s 
prerogative. 

The condoct which has been mehtioned, Is one 
of those artifices which (16) seduces (&p 1, 2) men 
most easily, nadef appearance of benevolence. 

This is the person (17 &-n 1) who we are so 
much obliged to, and (IT & n 1) who we expected 
to have seen, (IS n 1) when the favour was confer- 
red. 

He is a person of great property, but (18 n 1 J 
does not possess the esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate (11 n 2) with 
those, who (6/) 2 & It) it was dishonourable to fa- 
vour. 

The great diversity which takes place among" 
men, is not owing to a distinction that nature (13) 
made in their original powers, as (19 n 9 p 9) mucn 
as to the superiour diligence, with which some have 
improve ji those (8 n 2) powers beyond others. 

While we are unoccupied In (17 n 3-, 4) what w 
good, evil is (15) at hand continually. . 

Not a creature is there (1&&22^ that moves, 
nor a vegetable that grows, but wnat, (6 p 2) 
when minutely examined, furnished (13) materials 
of pious admiration. 

What can be the reason of the committee (10)- 
(14 App 1) having delayed this business ? 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but 
[ understood it to be he. (11 n 4) 

A good and well-cultivated mind, Is far more 
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preferable (8 n 6) than (19 n 10 wiih 17 » 4) rank 
or riches. 

Charity to* the poor^ when (15) it is governed 
by kftowledge and prudence, there are no persons 
who will not (21 & 22) admit it to be a virtue. 

His greMest concern, aiid highest enjoymeht* 
were (1 n 1 » 4) to be approved in the sight oi 
his Creator. 

Let us npt set our hearts on such a (8 »'4 p 3) mu- 
table, such an (8 n 4 p 3) unsatisfying (9 p 3) 
world. ' 



SECT. V. 

• ■ • 

Shall you attain success, without that prepa- 
ration, and escape dangers without that precaution, 
which is (5 p 1 p 2) required of others? 

When we see baa men to be (21 p 1) honoured 
and prosperous in the world, it is some discourage- 
ment to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's 
the joiner's. (10 « 4 p 1) 

Every member of the body, every bone, joint, 
and muscle, lie (8 n 3) exposed to many disorders ; 
and the greatest prudence or precaution, or the 
deepest skill of the physician, arey(3) not sufficient 
to prevent them. 

It is right (8 n 4) said, that though foith justify 
(19 Jlpp 2) us, yet works must justify our faith. 

If an academy is (19 p 1) established for the 
cultivation of our language,' let them (22) stop the 
license of translators, whose idleness and ignorance, 
if it (5 p 1) be suffered to proceed, will reduce us 
to babble a dialect of French. 

It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly 
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believes, (13) both the tmth and (n n Ip 2) im- 
portance of those principles whicn he inculcates 
upon (17 fi 4) others ; and that (22) he not only 
speculatively believe^ (13) theiOy but has (IS) a 
lively and «erknis feeling of them. 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing (14 n 1) 
certain words, that constitute (3) the worships of 
the Almighty. It is the heart that praises, or 
prays. If the heart accompany (19 App 2) not 
the words that are spoken, we offer a (9 p 3) sac- 
rilice of fools. t 

Neither flatter or (19 » 9 ;> 4) contemn the rich 
or the great. 

He has travelled much, and passed through 
many stormy seas and (17 n 3 & SI n 3 jp 2) lands. 

You must be sensible that there Is, .and can be 
no other person but (19 n 10) me,, (20) who could 
give the infonnation desired. 

To be patient, reagned, and thankful, under af- 
flictions and disappoitEtments, defQonstrate (1 n 4) 
genuine piety. 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of 
detestable conduct; and, what is -still worse, (1 » 2) 
gloried iA his shame. 

As soon as the sense of a Supreme Being is lo^t, 
-so soon the great check is taken off which keep 
(5 p 2) under restraint the passions of men. Mean 
desires, (21 p 2) low pleasures, takes (2) place of 
the greater and the nobler sentiments which reason 
and religion inspires^ (2) 

We should be careful not to follow the example 
of many persons, to (12 n 1) censure the opinions, 
manners, and customs of others, pierely because 
they are foreign to us. (5 p 1) 

Steady applicajtion, as well as genius and abili- 
ties, are (2 n 2) necessiary to produce eminence. 
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There is, (1) In that seminaiy, seyieral students 
(91 p 2) considerahlj skilled in mathemBtieal 
knowledge. 

If Providence clothe (19 Jipp %) the grass of the 
field, and shelters and adorns the flowers that ev- 
ei7 where grows (5 p 2) wild amongst it, will he 
fiot (15) cldthe and protect his servants and chil- 
dren much more ? 

We are too often hurried with (17 » 4) the vio- 
lence of passion, or with (22) the allurements of 
pleasure. 

High hopes, and florid views, is a gpreai enemy 
(2) to tranquillity. 

Year after year steal (1) something from us ; 
till the decaying fabrick totters (l9p 1) of itself, 
and crumbles (18) at length into dust. 

I intended (13) to have finished (13 n 1) the let- 
ter before the bearer called, that he might not 
have been (13) detained; but I was prevented by 
company. 

George is the most learned and accomplished of 
all the other (8 n 7) students, that belong to the 
seminary. 

This excellent and well written treatise, with 
others that might be mentioned, were (2 n 2) the 
foundation of his love of study. 

There can be no doubt but (19 n 10) that the 
pleasures of the mind excel those of sense. 

SECT. VL 

The grand temple consisted of one g^eat, (8 p 
2) and several smaller edifices. 

Many would (15) exchange gladly their honours, 
beauty^, and ricnes, for that more quiet and hum* 
bier (8 n 7) station, (17 n 1) which you are now dit» 
satisfied with. 
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Though the scene was a very alTecting one 
liOuis showed e (9 n I) little emotion on the oce» 
sion. 

The climate of England is not so pleaaant ai 
those (B p $) of France, Spain^ or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil that happens (5 p I 
p i\ to us in thit world, are (S n 2) owing to appar- 
ently undesigned and fortuitous events : but it is 
the Supreme Being which (i5 jo 1) secretly directs 
and regulates all things. 

To despise others on account of their poverty, 
or to value ourselves for our wealth, are disposi- 
tions (3) highly culpable. 

This task was the easier (8 » 4 p J) performed, 

from the cheerfulness with which he engaged in it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucretia, 

who (2?) seemed to her another name (2i) for 

chastity. 

, He has not y^t cast off all the (9 p 3) regard 
for decency ; and this is the most (s 7* 2) caD be 
advanced in his favour. 

The girls HO) school was bette? (15) conduct* 
led formerly than the boys. 

The disappointments he has met with, or the 
(e^s of his much-loved friend, has (3 n 2^ occasion- 
ed a (9 p 3) total derangement of his mental 
ppwers. 

The concourse of people were (4) so great, 
that with diflSculty we passed (22) through them. 
All the women, children, and treasure, which 
(5 n 2, Rein) remained in the city, f<?ll under the 
victor'6 power. 

They have already made great progress in their 
studies, and, if attention and diligence continues, 
(19 » l)-(18 n 1) will soon fulfil the expectations 
of tneir friends. 
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It (5 n 1) is amazing (22) his propensity to this 
vice, against every principle of interest and hon- 
our. 

These (8 p 2) kind of vices, though they inhahit 
(5 p 2) the upper circles of life, are (2 n 2) not 
less pernicious,^^ than those (6 p 1)-(21 p 2j we 
meet with amongst the lowest oi men 

He acted agreeable (8 n 4 p 1) to the dictates 
of prudence, though he were (19 j? 1) in a situa- 
tion exceeding (8 n 4 p 1) delicate. 

If 1 had known the distress of* my friend, it would 
be (13) my duty to have relieved (13, Obs) him , 
and it would always have yielded me pleasure to 
grant (13 n 1 06$ 1) him that relief. 

They admired the countryman^s, as they called 
him, (10 n 3) candour and uprightness. 

The new set of (8 n 8) curtains did not corre- 
spond to the old (8 n 8) pair of blinds. 

The tutor commends him for being more studl* 
ous than any other (8 n 7) pupils of t|ie school. 

Two principles in human nature teign; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain « 

Nor tbat (8 n Z) a good, nor thii (8 n S) a bad we call ; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

Tenlperance and exercise, howspever little 
(5 n 3) they may be regarded, they are the best 
means of preserving health. 

.He has greatly blessed me ; yes, evea I, (10 
^pp 3) who, loaded with kindness, hath (5 p 2) 
not been sufficiently grateful. 

No persons feel (15) the distresses of others, so 
much as them (20) that have eiperienced distress 
themselves. 

N 
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SECT. Vll. 

Constantinople was the point, in which was (2) 
concentrated the learning and science of the world. 

Disgrace not your station, bj that grossucss of 
sensuaiitj, that levity of dissipation, or that inso- 
lence of rank, which bespeak (3) a little mind. 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon; 
please (3) the eye by their (6 p 1) regularity, as 
(9 n 1) beautiful figures. (3) 

His conduct was equally unjust as (19 h 10) dis- 
honourable. {Or 19 n 9|) 6) 

Though, at first, he begun (14 n 3) to defend 
himself, yet, when the proofs appeared against him, 
he dared (14 n 3) not any longer to (12 App 5) 
contend. 

Many persons will not believe but (19 n 10) 
what (6 fi 6) they are free from (22) prejudices. 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ (3) 
from those (8 p 2) of another. 

The rise and faU of the tides, in this place, makes 
*(2) a difference of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one ipakea 
(18) thirteen. 

He did not know who (6 p 2) to suspect. 

I had (13) intended yesterday to have walked 
(13 n 1) out, but I have been (13) again disap- 
pointed. 

The court of Spain, who (5 n 6) gave the order, 
were (4) not aware of the consequence. 

If the acquisitions (21 p 2) he has made, and (5 
App 4V(21 p 2) qualified him to be a useful mem- 
ber 01 society, should have been (13) misapplied, 
he will be highly culpable. 

There was much spoke and wrote on each side 
of the question; but I have chose (14 n 3) lo sus- 
,pefid my decision. 
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Was (1) there no bad men in the world, who 
(12 App I) vex and distress the good^ they (8 n 2) 
might appear in the light of harmless innocence ; 
but (21 p 2) could have no opportunity for (17 fi 
4) displaying fidelity and magnanimity^ patience 
^nd fortitude. 

The most ignorant, and the most savage tribes 
of men, when they have (13) looked round on the 
earth, and on (21 n 7) the heavens^ could not avoid 
ascribing their origin to some invisible, designing 
cause, and felt (18) a propensity to adore their 
Creator. 

Let us not forget^ that something more than gen- 
tleness and modesty, something more than compla- 
cency of temper and affability of manners, are (2 
n 2) requisite to foxm a worthy man, or a true 
Christian. 

One of the first, and the most common extreme 
(B n 7) in moral conduct, is (21 p 2) placing all 
virtue (19 n 9 p 3) in justice, (21 p 2) or in gener- 
osity. ^ 

It is an inflexible regard to principle, which has 
ever marked the characters of thetn (5 n 4 Rem) 
who (1^& 15) distinguished themselves eminently 
in publtck life ; who (7 App) patronised the cause 
of justice againat powerful oppressors ; (6 App 4) in 
critical times, have supported the failing riglits and 
liberties of men ; and (21 p 2) reflected honour on 
their nation »and country. 

When it'is with regard to trifles, that diversity 
or contrariety of opinions show themselves, (3) it 
is childish in the last degree, if this becomes ^19 p 
1 ) the ground of estranged affection. When, from 
snch a cause, there arise (2 n 2) any breach of 
friendship, human weakness is discovered then (22) 
ill a mortifying light In matters of serious mo- 
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m^t, the sentiments of the best and worthiest 
might (13) vary from that (8 p 2) of their friends, 
according as their lines of life diverge, or as their 
temper, and habits of thought, presents (3. n 2) ob- 
jects under different points of view. But with 
candid and liberal minds, unity of affection still 
will (16) be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are the first spring (2) of ac- 
tion. When they become exorbitant, the whole 
of the character is like (8 n 4 p 1) to be tainted. 
If we should {19 p 1) suffer our fancies, (22) to 
create to themselves worlds of ideal happiness; 
if we should (19 p 1) feed our imagination wiih 
plans of opulence and of (2 In 7) splendour ; if we 
should (19 /? 1) fix to our wishes certain stages of 
a (9 ft 1) high advancement, or certain degrees of 
an (9 n 1 ) uncommon reputation, as the sole station 

i22) of our felicity ; the assured consequence shall 
note page 139) be, that we will {note page 139) be- 
come unhappy under (17 n 4) our present state ; 
that we shall be (21 p 1) unfit for actin? the part, 
and for discharging the duties that belong to it ; 
and (21 o 1) wc shall discompose the peace and 
order oi our minds, ai\d shall foment many hurtful 
passions. 

Maria always appears amiably. She never 
speaks severe or contemptuous.* (8 n 4 p 2, 1) 

• Young persoAt -who ttudj grammar, find it difficult to decide, 
in particular conMnictiont, whether an adjective, or an adverb, 
ought to be used. A fei^ obserrations on this point vAj serve to 
inrorm their judgment, and direct their determination. They 
should carefully attend to the definitions of the adjective and the 
adverb ; and consider vrhether. in the case in question, qttality or 
nuMnnett is indicated. In the former case, an adjective is proper; 
in the latter, an adverb. A number of examples wih illustrate 
this direction, and prove usefiil on other occasions. 

She looks cold — She looks coldly on him. 

He feels warm — He feels warmly the insult offered to him. 
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He became sincere and virtuoa»-^He became aincerely Tirta* 

OUB. 

She lives free from c^re — ^He lives freely at another's expense 
Harriet always appears heat — She dresses aeatly. 
Charles has growa great by hu wisdom-— He has grown greatly 
in reputation. 
They now appear happy— Theynow appear happily in eamesL 
The statement seems eud— The statement seems exactly in 
point 

The verb to &e, in all iu moods and tenses, generally requires 
the word immediately connected with it tobe ao adjecuve, not an 
adverb; and* consequently, when this verb can be substituted for 
any other, without varying the sense or the construction* that othei 
verb must also be connected with an adjective. The following 
sentences elucidate these observations: **This is agreeable to our 
interests That behaviour waa not suitable to hfti station; Rules 

is 
should be conformable to sense :" ** The rose smells sweet: How 

sweet the hay smielisi How delightful the country appears ! How 

are an 

ploasantthe fields look! The ckmds look dark: How black the 

was 'h were 

iky looked ! The apple tastes sour ; How bitter the plums tasted ! 

is 
He feels haj^py** In all these sentences, we can, vrithperfeetpro* 

gneiy, substitute some tenses of the verb to 6« for the other vertM. 
ut in the following sentences, we cannot do this : ** Tike dog 
smells disagreeaUy; George foels exquisitely; How. pleasantiy 
•he looks at us r* 

■ 111. 

The directions contained in this note are oflered as useful, not 
as complete and nnexceptionable. Anom'alies in language every 
vrhere encounter us; but we must not reject rules, because they 
are attended with exceptions. 



PAET IV. 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 



PuKctUATioR is the art of dividing a written coiih 
position into sentences, or parts of sentences^ bj 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses, which the seose and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the Peri- 
od, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be de- 
fined; for it Tariei wiUi the time of the whole. The same com- 
position maj be reliearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; but the 
proportion between tho paues slioold be ever invariahle. 

COMSIA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely comiected in 
sense and construction, require a pause between 
them. 



CHAP. I. 

Sentences which require the application of the Comma^ 
disposed under the particular Rules. 

RULE 1. 

(a) Wtih respect to a simple eentence, the several words of 
toftteA %i consists have so near a relation to each other^ that^ tn 
general, no points are requisite, excejtt a full stop at the end of it ; 
n§t ** The fear of the Loitl is the beginning of wisdom.'* " JEvery 
part of matter swarms with living creatures.'* 



i 
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(a 1) A simpis MenUn€»^ however^ when UUa Umg one, and 
M« nominoltoe cove t# aeeompanied im<A tn«i^ar«62« oc^imcili, 
mai^ odnit^ of a pause immediately before the verb; as, ** The good 
taste of the present age. b£as hot allowed us to nedect the cultiva- 
tion of the English language :'* ** To be totally indifferent to pmisa 
or censure, is a real defect in character.** 

The tear of repentance brings its own relief. 

Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of 
neglected youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all cofruptloni 
in the human heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunftle. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and Indelicacy of character com- 
monly go hand in hand. 

The friend of order has made half his way to 
virtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendships of youth 
are mere combinations in pleasure* 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions is the In- 
troduction to future misery. . 

The intermixture of evil in human society serree 
to exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the 
good. 

RULE n. ) 



(6) When the eonnexion ^f the different parts of a simple 
tence^ is interrupted by an imperfect phrase^ « comma is usually 
introduced brfore the beginnings and at the end tf this phrase ; 
as, '* I remember, toi^ graHtude^ bis goodness to me ;** " Hk work 
is, in many respectSt very )mperfect. It is, therefore, not much 
approved. ' ^ 

(6 2) Bui vthen (hese interruptions are slight and unimportant^ 
iheeommdis better omitted { as, ** Flattery is cet^ain2y pemiciooi;*' 
** There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.*' 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mutu- 
al enjoyment. 

Cliarity like the sun brightens all its objects. 

The tutor by instruction and discipline lays the 
foundation of the pupiPs future honour. 
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Trials io this stas^ of being are the lot of man. 
No assumed benaviour can always hide the 
real character. 

The best men oAen experience disappointments.. 
Advice should be seasonably administered. 

Rui^ ni. 

(e) When two. or more noune ocew in the same eonstruciion^ 
Aey are parted 6y a comma ; a«, ** Reason, virtue, answer one great 
asm;" **Tbe husband, wife, aixi ctuldren, suffered extremely;*'** 
** Tbey took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in trade f 
**He is alternately supported by bis father, his ..uncle, and his elder 
brother." 

(e 2) From this rule there is mosthf an exception^ vnih regeard 
to tioo nouns closely connected fry. a conjunction ; as, " Virtue and 
vice fbrm a strong contrast to each other ;" ^ Lib'ertines call rdi- 
gion bigotry or superstition;" ** There is a naturied difference be- 
tween merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and folly." 

(c 3) But if the parts connected are not short, a comma nuty fe 
innrtedt though the conjunction^ is expressed; as, ** Romances 
may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives 
to evil ;" ** Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
thQ vigour of our minds." 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the 
prospect of maOy a youth. 

In Qur health life possessions connexions pleas- 
ures th^re are causes of decay imperceptibly worl^. 
ing. 

Discomposed thoughts agitated passions and a 
ruffled temper poison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and conso- 
lations fill up the life of man. 

Health and peace a ntidderate fortune and a few 
friends sum up all the undoubted articles of tem* 
poral felicity. 

We have no reason to complain of the lot of 
man or the world^s mutability. 

* As a eonsiderable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between 
the last noun and the verb* a comma should be inserted to denote 
it But as no pause is allowable between the last ad^ctive and 
the aoun» under Rule IV. the comma is there properly omitted. 
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RCTLE IV. 

{d) T790 or more odjeeHves belonging- to (he nme subttanHv^ 
are likewise teparated by comma* ; at, ** Plain, honest troth, wants 
no artificial covering;** ** David was a brave, wise, and pioas man ;*' 
** A woman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious ;** ** The 
most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, tha 
most affecting, and the most lasting.** - 

(d 2) But two adkctiveSt immediately connected by a oonjtmo* 
Hon, are not e^armed by a comma ; as, **True worth is modest 
and retired;* ** Truth is fiur and artless, simple and sincere^ uni- 
form and consistent.** ** We must be wise or foolish ; there is no 
medium ** y 

An idle trifliog society Is near akin to such as is 
corrupting. 

Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited timorous 
and base. 

An upright mind will never be at a' loss to dis- 
ceim what is just and true lovely honest and of good 
report. 

The vicious man is often looking round him 
with anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will at all titnes avoid a caroe- 
less or rough behaviour. 

Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 
misfortunes. 

RVI£ V. 

(e) TSoo or more verbs, having the same nominate ease, and 
immediaiely following one another, are alto separated by commas f 
as, ** Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity:** ** In 
a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, reoaest, and discuss.'* 

(e 3) Tteo verbs immediaiely connuted by a eonjunetion, are 
an exception to the cAove rule ; as, "The study of natural history 
expands and elevates the mind ;** ** Whether we eat or drink, la- 
bour or sleep, we should be moderate.** 

(e 3) Two or more participles are subject to asunUar rule, and 
excqttion; as, ** A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator:** 
•* He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and respected ;** ** By 
Deing admire^ and flattered, we are often corruptecL** 

The man of virtue and honour will be trusted 
relied upon and esteemed. 
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Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

A true friend unbosoms freely adyises justly ack 
gists readily adventures boldly takes all patiently 
defends resolutely and continues a friend unchang^e* 
ably. 

Sensuality contaminates the body depresses -the 
understanding deadens the morkl feelhigs of the 
heart and degrades man from his rank in the cre- 
ation. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad 
passions. 

We must stand or fall by our own conduct and 
character. 

The man of order catches and arrests the houn 
as they fly. 

The great business of life is to be employed in 
doing justly loving mercy and walking humbly with 
our Ci'eator. 

RULE VI. 

if) Two or more adverbs immediately sueeeedine orjt vnolher^ 
must he separaied by commas ; as, ** We aro fearnilly, wonder- 
fttUj framed;" "Success generally depends oq acting pru^endy, 
steadily, and vigorously, in what we undertake." 

^y 2^ But when two adverbs are joined by a coit^nc/ion, UitTf 
are not parted by the comma ; as, ** Some men sin deliberately 
and presumptuously ;*' ** There is no middle state ; we must lire 
virtuously or viciously." 

This unhappy person had oflen been seriously 
affectionately admonished but in vain. 

To live soberly righteously and piously compre* 
hends the whole of our duty. 

When thy friend is calumniated openly and bold 
ly espouse his cause. 

Benefits should be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 

RULE vu. 
ig) fVhen partic^les are followed by Sitmething that depends 
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•n iheait ^/^ aregentralbj s^parntedfrom the rest of^ seniei^e 
ty a comma ,* as, **Tb«r kiugt approving ike plan^ put it in execu- 
tion ;** ** His talents, Jonnedfor great enterprises^ cpuld not &il 
of Tendering him conspicuous ;** '* All mankind compose one fam- 
ily, assembud under the eje of one common Father*** 

True gentleness is native feeling heightened and 
improTed by principle. . 

The path of piety and virtue pursued with a 
firm and constant spirit will assuredly lead to hap- 
piness* 

Human affairs are in continual motion and fluc- 
tuation altering their appearance every moment 
and passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their dan 
ger who intoxicated with pleasures become giddy 
and insolent ; who flattered by the illusions of pros- 
perity make light of every serious admonition 
which their friends and the changes of the world 
give them? 

RULE vm. 

{h) When a tonjuncHon is divided b^ a phra9t or smtenee 
from the verb to which it belongs, stich intervening phrase has 
usuaily a comma at each extremity ; as, ** The^ set out early, and, 
before the close of die day, arrired at the destmed place." 

If from any internal cause a man's peace of mind 
be disturbed in vain we load him with riches or 
honours. 

Gentleness delights above all things to alleviate 
distress; and if it cannot dry up the falling tear to 
sooth at least the grieving heart. 

Wherever Christianity prevails it has discour- 
aged and in some degree abolished slavery. 

We may rest assured that by the steady pursuit 
of virtue we shall obtain and enjoy it. 

RULE IX. 
(t) Expressions in a direct address, are separated from tht 
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rut if the unienee by commas ; ai, **My ton^gWe me thj heaxt;* 
« I aip oUtged to you, my friends^ for jour many &youxb." 

Contiuue my dear children to make virtue your 
principal study. 

To you my worthy benefactors am I indebted 
under Providence for all I enjoy. 

Canst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence to 
escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Come then companion of my toils let uis take 
fresh courage persevere and hope to. the end. 

RULE X. 

{j ) The ease ahsoiuiet and the infinitive mood absolute, are sep- 
arated by commasfrom the body of the sentence f u, ** His foAtr 
dying, m luceeeded to the estate ;** ** At lencbi,. their ministry 
performed, and race well nm, they left the world 'in peace ;*^ «* lb 
confess the truth, I was much in &ult** 

Peace of mi^d being secured we may smile at 
misfortunes. 

Virtue abandoned and conscience reproaching 
us we become terrified with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tu 
tors his studies became totally neglected. 

To prevent further altercation I submitted to 
the terms proposed. 

To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his fu 
ture ea^e and reputation. 

To say the least they have betrayed great want 
of prudence. 

RULE XI* 

(k) JVbttiM in ajpposUionf tiuU m, nouns added to other nouns 
in the same ease, 6y u^ of expHcoHon or iUustrolionj vhen ae* 
eompanied with adjun^, are set off" by commas ; as, **I^ul, die 
apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal uuL knowledge;** 
** The butterfly, ehild of the summer, flutters in the sun." 

(jk 2) But if such nouns are single, or only form a fropet 
name, they are not divided ; as, *^Paul the apostle;*' **Th« em- 
perour Antonxui wrote an excellent book *' 
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^ Hope the balm of life sopths us under every ini9» 
fortone. 

Content the offipring of yirtne dwells both in 
retirement and in the active scenes of life. 

OonfQcins the great Chinese philosopher was 
eminently good as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious example 
of chastity resignation and filial affection. 

R17LE Zn. 

(Z) Single numbers^ ienienees eonntcted by eompmroHte^t af^ 
for ihe mottpmri dimngui^ud by a comma ; at, ** w9f the bait 
panteth after the water hrooks, «o doth my sool pant after thee ;'* 
**Bdter ia a dinner of herbs with love, tlim a ftalled ox and ha* 
ued with it.** 

(Z3) Jf tht mmnbors in eou^mraiive »enieneu art fftorl, f^ 
comma w, in gentral, better omitted; ai, **How much better is it 
to get wisidom than goldr* ** Mankind act ifinur from caprice 
than reason.*' 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. 

The more a man speaks of himself the less he 
likes to hear another talked of. 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation 
than the experience of our own inability to guide 
ourselves. 

The firiendshipS'Of the world can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able 
to afford you. 

RULE' xin. 



On) When words are placed in ofpontion to each othor^ or 
wtih eome marked variety, ffuy re^iri to .be dietingmehed by m 

** Tho* deep, yet clear; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage; without o'ernowing, ftdl." 
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■■dood men, in thia fni!, imperfect state, are often£)und,Bot onlj 
in union with, but in opposition to, the views and conduct of oo^ 
another." ^ » 

(m2) SomeHmts when the word reitii which the last preposUiof^ 
agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma b^ore U; ii, 
** Manv states were in alliance wt<A, and under the protection 'qf 
Rome. ' 

(m 3) The same rule and restriction must he ajiflied when fvo 
0r Jfiore nownJS refer to the seme preposititmi as, ** He was com- 
posed both under the Uireatening, and at the i^proach, ^a cmsl 
and lingering death ;^" **He was not only the king, but the father 
^his people." 

He who is a stranger to indostry may possess but 
he cannot enjoy. 

Contrition though it may melt ought not to sink 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. 

The goods of this world were given to man for 
his occasional refreshmentjnotfornis chief felicl^. 

It is the province of supertoars to direct of inferi- 
ours to obey ; of the learned to be instructive of the 
ignorant to be docile; of the old to be conimuni- 
cative of the young to be attentive and dilig^ent 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet 
they make not the chief part of the vexations and 
sorrows that distress human life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit often inter- 
nipts the good order and breaks the peace of sock 
cty. 

RULE XIV. 

• (n) Ji remarkahU expression, or a short obser9aiion,someaDhst 
in ^ metnner of a quotation, may be properly marked with c 
comma ; as, '* It hurts a man*s pride to say,! do not know ;** **PIa 
taich calls lying, the vice of slaves.** 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to 
it ^^ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further.*" 

One of the noblest of the Christian virtues is ^^ to 
love our enemies.^' 

Many too confidently say to themselves ^^My 
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mountain stands strong and it shall never be re 
moved." 

We are strictly enjoined "not tp follow a mul- 
titude to do evil " 

RULE XV. 

(o) jRelaHve pronouns are connective words, and geneiraUy ad' 
mii a comma before them ; as, " He preaches sublimely, who live* 
a sober, righteoas, and pious life ;*' " There is no charm in the 
female sex, which can supply the place of virtue," 

(o 2) But when two m^nhers, or phrases, are closely connected 
hy a relative, restraining the general notion of ihe aiUecedent to 
wtparticvlar sense, the comma should be omitted; as, ^ Self-deni- 
al is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;*' ** A man who is of 
a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent word? that 
can be put together/' In the latter example, the assertion is not 
of ** man in general,*' but of *^a man who is of a detracting spirit;** 
and therefore th^y should not be separated. 

(o 3) Thefifieenlh rule applies equaUy to cases in which ihe reU 
ative is not expressed, but understood; as, **It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength." ** Thb 
sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced bis whole conduct.'* 
In both of these examples, the relative and verb which was, are un- 
derstood. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream which 
reflects every object in its just proportion and in 
its fairest colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

Blind must that man be who discerns not the 
striking marks of a divine government exercised 
over the world. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pleas- 
ure. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from a 
gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. 

They who raise envy will easily incur censure. 

Many of the evils which occasion our complaints 
ef the world are wholly imaginary, i 
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He who is ffood before uivistble witnesses is em» 
Inentlj so beiore the Tisible. 

His coaduct so disinterested and generous was 
universaliy approved. 

RULE XVI. 

( ») .^ simple member of a senienee^ eoniained within another^ 
orjoUoufing nnother^ must be distinguished by the comma; as 
"To improve time, whilst we are blessed with health, will smooth 
the bed of sickoest.*' ** Very often, while we are complaining of 
the ranity, and the evils of linman life, we malce that vanity, and 
we increase those eVils.? 

(ft) If, however, the members succeeding eodi other, are verg 
dosely connected, the comma is unnecessary i as, ** Revelation tells 
Ui how we may attain happiness." 

{p 3) Wheh a verb in the infinitive mood, /blhwsits govern^ 
ing verb, with several word* between them, those words should 
generaUy have a comma at the end of them ; as, " It ill becomes 
good and wise men, to oppow and degrade one another.** 

{p 4) Several verbs in the inJiniHve mood, having d common 
depenMnce, and succeeding one another, are also divided by com' 
mas i as, ** To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to pro- 
tect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are humane and nohla 
employments.** 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with 
violent passions never fail to darken and trouble 
the understanding. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be ^one 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burden 
which belongs not to it. 

By whatever means we may at fint attract the 
attention we car hold the esteem and secure the 
hearts of others only by amiable dispositions and 
the accomplishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not com it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient lo scatter our prosperity and 
bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy and 
the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 

The ever active and restless power of thought 
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If not employed about what is good will naturally 
and unavoidably engender evil. 

He wbo formed the heart certainly knows what 
passes within it 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be yigi* 
lant and attentive in conduct to distrust fair appear- 
ances and to restrain rash desires are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state should 
strongly inculcate 

RULE xvn. 

(q) When the verb to be ie followed by a verb in the infinUh^ 
mooa, S0&tdk, by transpoeipion, might be made the nominative ease 
|0 a, the former ie generally eeparaied from the latter verb^ by a 
flomma ; as, '*The most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all 
anociatiCDS widi bad men.** ** The first and most obvious reme- 
dj against the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations with 
bad men.** 

The greatest^mlsery is to be condemned by our 
own hearts. 

The greatest misery that we can endure is to be 
condemned by our own hearts. 

Charles's highest enjoyment was to relieve the 
distressed and to do good, 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever expe- 
rienced was to relieve the distressed and to do 
good. 

RULE IVUI. 

(r) Whe% etdjwuts or eircumetaneee are of importance^ and 
ifften when Ike natural order qf them is inverted, they may be set 
off^ by commas ,* as, ** Virtue must be formed and supported, not 
br unfirequent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions." ** Vibes, 
Vute shadows, towards the evening of life, grow great and mon- 
strous." ** Our interests are interwoven by threads inuumera- 
hie ;** ** hj threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven.*' 

If opulence increases our gratifications it increas-^ 
€8 in the same proportion our desires and de. 

O 
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He whpose wishes rvi?|»ect5ng the posses8ioii» of 
this world are the most reat^ouable and bouhde^ is 
likely to lead the safest and for that reason the 
most desirable life. ' ' - 

By aspiring Jtoo high we frequently mito the 
happiness which by a less ambitious aim We migiit 
have gained 

By proper management we prolong our fii6e $ 
we live more in a few years than o^ers d<^ ia 
many. ' 

In your most secret actions suppose that yoa 
have all the world for witnesses. 

In youth the habits of industry are most easily 
acquired. 

What is the right path few take the troiibie ef 
inquiring. 

RULE XIX. 

J t 

(«) Where a verb is understood^ a comma may open be prof*. 
erly iniroduced. This is a general rukt vohicK besides eompri^ 
ing some rf the preceding rvlest will apply to many cases not 
determined by any of them ; a», '* From law arises security; ftotti 
security, curiosity; from curiosity, knowledge." Intbi8ezam|de« 
the verb ** arises" is understood before " curiosity" and ** knowl- 
edge ;" at which words a considerable pause is necessary. 

Providence never intended th^t any state here 
should be either completely happy or entirely mis- 
erable. 

As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as 
' a friend captious and dangerous ; in his domestick 
sphere harsh jealous and irascible. 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summet 
there will be no beauty and in Autumn no fruit So 
if youth be trifled away without improvement man^ 
hood will be contemptible and old age miserable. 

RULE XX. 
(f\ Ttm words nay, so, hence, dgaAn,fir^ secondly, formee'1% 
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now, kuilyt once more, above aUy on ffte eontrary, in the neat 
piaee, in short, and all other words and phrases of the same kind, 
must generally be separated from the context. by a comma, as, 
** Remember thy best and first friend •, formerly, the supporter of 
tb^ in&ncy, and the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian 
oftby youth, an<}.the hope of thy coming years,'* ** He feared 
want,Mnc«, he over-valusd riches.'* **Tbis conduct may heal 
tile difference; nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
**FinaUy,<l shall only repeat what has been often justly said." 
** If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
oeauty, and in autumn, no fruit; so, if youth be trifled away with 
«>Bt improvement, riper years may be contemptible, fuid old age 
oiiserable." 

Be assiured then that order frugality and econo- 
my are the necessary supports of every personal 
and private virtue, 

I proceed secondly to point .out the proper state 
of our tempet with respect to one another. 

Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation : there 
all is serene steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first on the ex- 
ternal and next on the internal condition of man. 

Sometimes timidity ^nd false shame .prevent our 
opposinaf vicious customs; frequently expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

0^7* In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great rf- 
gardmuH he paid to the Ungthof thtelauses, and the proportion 
eokieh they bear to one another, 

CHAP. II. 

SEMICOLOir. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence , into two or more parts, not so closely 
connected as those which are separated by a com- 
ma, nor yet so little dependent on each other, as 
Chose which are distinguished by a colon* 
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(«) The semicolifn U tonuHnus tuetl. when ift« prtctding mem- 
her of the sentence does^ifiot of itself git t <tamiplete sense, but de^ 
penaif on the following House t {^2) and sometimes'when the sense of 
thatfnember would be complete without the concluding one ; asm 
^following instances : ** A»the desSre of approbation, when it 
works according to reaMB, impfovet th» amiable part of our spe- 
cies in e?ery thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more destruc- 
tivc to them, when it is goTerned by vanity and folly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly af- 
fairs, is not what relioiQa requires; nor does it even enjoin a 
long retreat from them. 

^ Straws swim upon the surface ; but f eavis lie at the bottom.** 

** Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her operations ; 
that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve; that knowledge 
will always be progressive ; and that all fiature generations will 
continue to make discoveries, of which we have not the least 
idea." 

Sentences requiring the insertion of the Semicolon and 

Commctm 

That darkness of character where we can see 
no heart those foldings of art through which na 
native affection is allowed to penetrate pt'esent an 
object nn^miable in every season of lii^ but par- 
ticularly odious in youth. 

To give an early, preference to honour above 
gain when they stand in competition to despise ev- 
ery advantage which cannot be attained without 
dishonest arts to brook no meanness and to stoop 
to no dissimulation are the indications of a great 
mind the presages of future eminence and useful- 
ness in life. 

As there is a worldly happiness which God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery as 
there, are wordly honours which in his estimation 
are reproach so there is a worldly wisdom which 
in his sight is foolishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our 
peace the storms and tempests of the moral world 
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Hearen is th<e region of gentleness and firiend- 
ship hell of fiercetiess and animosity. 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe path that 
of falsehood is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth 
and it has ever been esteemed a presage of rising 
merit. 

Life with a swifl though insensible course glides 
away and like a river which undermines its banks 
gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit like troubled waters ren- 
ders back the images oi things dUtorted and broken 
and communicates to them all that disordered mo- 
tion which arises solely from its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production of 
folly or vice cheerfulness is the natural o£&pring of 
wisdom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order may be 
compared to the celestial bodies which move in 
regular courses and by stated laws whose influence 
\s beneficent whose operations are quiet and tran- 
quil. 

1 

CHAP. in. 

COLON. . 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon ; but hot so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three following cases : 
(v) When a member of a sentence is complete in iiselft but 
followed by som£ supplemental remark^ or further UlvstraHon of 
tht subject ; as, ** Nature felt her inability to extricate herself 
from the consequences of guilt: the gospel reveals the plan of Di- 
vine interposition and aid. ' " Nature confessed some atonement 
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to be necetsarr : thegotpel dhcoven that the neceisaiy at6no- 
ment is made. 

(v 2.) When twerdl tetnieoUms hitve prieeied, and a aHU ^eat- 
er pause is necessary, in ordsr to tnark (he connecting or condud- 
ing sentiment: as, **A divine legislator uttering bis voice from 
heaven ; an almighty governoair, stretching forth his arm to punish 
or rewaid ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for 
the righteous,. and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked 3 
these are the considerations which overawe the world, which sup 
port inteenty, and dieck guilt.** 

(« 3.) The CoUmis eommotUyused when an exampleraquotaiion, 
or a speech is introduced : asv ^ The Scriptures give us an amia* 
ble representation of the Deity, in these words : ' God is love.' ** 
" He was often heard to say : * I have done with the world, and 1 
am willingto leave it.' ** 

(r 4.J The propriety of vsintg a os/on, or semieoUm, is somOimtr 
(hunitwed hu a confunmonfs oeing expressed, or not expressed ; 
as, **Do not natter yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness* 
there is no such thins in the world.** ** Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in 
the world.** 

The three great enemies to tranqaillity are vice 
SQperstition and idleness vice which poisons and 
disturbs the mind with bad passions saperstition 
which fills it with imaginary terrours idleness which 
loads it with tediousness and disgust. 

To sail on the tranquil surface of an unruffled 
lake and to steer a safe course through a troubled 
and stormy ocean require different ' talents and 
alas human life oflener resembles the stonny 
ocean than the unruffled l^ke. 

When we look forward to the year which is be- 
ginning what do we behold there All my breth- 
ren is a blank to our view a dark unknown presents 
itself. 

Happy would the pooi* man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich and 
happy for a short time he might be but before he 
had long contemplated and admired his state his 
possessions would seem to lessen and his cares would 
grow. 
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By doing or at least endeavoaring to do onr du- 
ty to God and man by acquiring an humble trust in 
the mercy and favour of God through Jesus Christ 
by cultivating our minds and properly employing 
our time and thoughts by governing our passions 
and our temper by correcting all unreasonable ex- 
pectations from the world ai;id from men and in the 
midst of worldly business habituating ourselves to 
calm retreat and serious recollection by su<^h means 
as these it may be hoped that through the Divine 
blessing our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
as the human state admits. 

A metaphor is a comparison expressed in an 
abridged form but^ without any of the words that 
denote comparison as ^^ To the upright ther<e aris- 
eth light in darkness." 

' All our conduct towards men should be influenc- 
ed by this important precept ^' Do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you.'' 

Philip III. king of Spain when he drew near the 
end of his days seriously reflecting on his past life 
and greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
mispent time expressed his deep regret in these 
terms " Ah ! how happy would it have been for 
me had I spent in retirement these twenty-three 
years that 1 have possessed my kingdom.'' 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the 
heart aches within though folly may laugh guilt 
Tvill sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at 
once wisdom is the repose of minds. 

CHAP. IV. 

PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent. 
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and not connected in construction with the follow- 
ing sentence, it is marked with a period. 

(to) Some $entence» are independent of each other, both in their 
sense mnd eonitrueHon ; as, ** Fear God. Honour the king. 
Have charity towank all men.*' Others are independent only i% 
Asir grammatical eon^ruction ; as, ** The Supreme Being cbiui^^ei 
not, either in his desire to promote our happiness, or in the plan 
of his administration. One light always shines upon us from above. 
One clear and direct path is always pointed out to man.** 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word ; ai^ 
•• M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 

Sentences which require the insertion of the Period^ 

The absence of Evil is a real Good Peace Qui- 
et exemption from pain should be a continual feast 

Worldly happiness erer tends to destroy Itself 
by corrupting the heart It fosters the loose and 
the Violent passions It engenders noxious habits 
and taints the mind with false Delicacy which 
makes it feel a Thousand unreal Evils 

Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked com- 
forting the afflicted yield more pleasure than we 
receive from those actions which respect only Our- 
selves Benevolence may in this view be termed 
the most refined self-love 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire when 
the Days of trouble come They remain with us in 
Sickness as in Health in Poverty as in the midst of 

> * As every learner it supposed to know, that the first woid in 
a sentence must have a capital letter, there would be little exer> 
cise of Ins iudgment, in applying; the period, if no words were die- 
tiqguisiied oy capital letters, but such as propriety required. The 
compiler has, therefore, in this and the following chapters, affixed 
capitals to many words, which should pruperlv begin with smal] 
letters. Tliis method, besides the use chiefly mtended, will alto 
serve to exercise the student in the proper application of capita} 
letters. 
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Riches in onr dark and solitary Hours no less than 
when surrounded with friends and cheerful Society 
The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him and 
|ie can always enjoy it 

We ruin the Happiness of life when we attempt 
to raise it too high A tolerable and comfortable 
State is all that we can propose to ourselves 
on Earth -Peace and Contentment not Bliss nor 
Transport are the full Portion of Man Perfect joy 
is reserved for Heaven 

If we look around us we shall perceive that the 
Whole Universe is full of Active Powers Action is 
indeed the Genius of Nature by Motion and exer- 
tion the System of Being is preserved in vigour 
By its different parts always actittg in Subordination 
one to another the Perfection of the Whole is car- 
ried on The Heavenly Bodies perpetually revolve 
Day and Night incessantly repeat their appoihted 
course Continual operations are going on in the 
EaHh and in the waters Nothing stands still 

Con^tantine the Great was advanced to the sole 
Domimon of the Roman World A D 326 and soon 
after openly confessed the Christian Faith 

The Letter concludes with this Remarkable 
Postscript '^ P S Though 1 am innocent of the 
Charge and have been bitterly persecuted yet I 
cordially foigive my Enemies and Pjersecutots'' 

The last Edition of that valuable Work was cara* 
fully compared with the Original M S 



CHAP. V. 

Sentences requiring the application oftheDaeh, 
of t?u Notee of Interrogation and Exclamatum ; and 
of the ParerUketical eharacten. 

. p 
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[x) JDenolM iht, InUerrogative poini f 
\x i) ^^ the ExelamcUum point ! 
y). " the Parenthesis ( ) 
:2r) " a Quotation " " 
[z ^) ^( . ,a Dash or JBreoib — making or Imgth" 
entngapause, . 

Beauty and Strength combined with Virtue and 
Piety how lovely in the sight of men how })leasing 
to Heaven peculiarly pleasing because with every 
Temptation to deviate they voluntarily walk in the 
Path of Duty 

Something there is more needfiil than ezpenie 
And som^tlung previous e*en to taste *tis sense 

** ru Hve to*morrow" will a wise pan say 
To-morrovr ie too late then live to^ay 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring t3 
fill his Chest and To it is now fall is he happy and 
does he use it Does he gratefully think of the Giver 
of all good Things >Doe8 he distribute to the Poor 
Alas these Interests have no Place in his breast 

What is there in all the pomp of the world the 
Enjoyments of Luxury the Ghratification of Passion 
comparable to the tranquil Ddlight of a good Con- 
science 

To lie down on the Pillow after a Day spent in 
Temperance in beaeficence ahd in piety how sweet 
ii it 

We wait till to-morrow to be Happy Aias Why 
not to^ay Shall we be younger Are we sure we 
ihall be healthier Will our passions become fbebler 
and our love of the world less * 

What shadow can be more vam than the life of 
agreat Part of Mankind Of all that eager and bust 
ling Crowd Which we behold on Earth how few 
discover the path of true Happinesi How few can. 
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(nd whose Aetltitjr has not been miseBiployed and 
whose Course terminates not in Confessions of DUh 
appointments 

On the one Hand are the Divine Approbation 
and immortal Honour on the other remember and 
beware are the, stings of Conscience and endless 
Infamy 

As in riper Years all unseasonable Returns to the 
Le^rity of Youth ought to be aroided an Admonition 
which equally belongs to both the Sexes still more 
are we to guard against those inteiAperate Indul- 
gences of Pleasure to which the young are unhap« 
pily prone 

Tlie blin of man oould pride that blessing find 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind 

Or wknr so long fai life if long can be 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me 

CHAP, VI, 
Promiscuoui examples of defective PumUmUuhl 

SECT. L 
EXAMPLES cr raosi.*^ 

When "Socrates was asked n what man ap^ 
proached the nearest to perfect happlhess p he an^ 
swered v 3 That Man who has thd fi^west Wants 

She Who studies her Glass o 2 neglects her 
Heart 

Between Passion c i and Lying p there is not a 
Finger's bftadth 

The freer we feel ourselves In the Presence of 
others b the more free are they v he who- is free 
o 2 makes, free 
Addison has remarked b with equal b Piety and 

* The notea in these Examples refer the BtudetU to the Rules 
in PunetuaHon. 
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Truth th^t the Creation is a perpetual Feast to the 
Mind of a good Mto 

He who shuts out all aTasion when he promises 
a 2 loves truth 

The laurels of the Warriour are dyed in Blood u 2 
and hedewed with the Tears of the Widow and the 
Orphan 

Between Fame and true Honour r a Distinction is 
to he made w The former is a loud and noisy Ap- 
plause V the latter s a more silent and internal H6m- 
age w Fame floats on the Breath of the Multitude 

V Honour rests on the Judgment of the Thinking® 
Fame may give praise p while it withholds Esteem 

V true Honour implies Esteem mingled with re-< 
spect w The one regards Particular distinguished 
Talents v the other looks up to the whple character. 

There is a certain species of religion (p)-(^) if 
we can give it that Name o which is placed whol- 
ly in Speculation and Belief « 2 in the Regularity 
of external Homage v or in fiety Zeal about con* 
tested Opinions , 

Xenopbanes o who was reproached with being 
timorous o because he would not venture his Money 
in a Game at Dice p made this manly and sensible 
Reply V 3 I confess I am exceedingly timorous v 4 
for I dare not commit an evil Action 

He loves nobly o I spe^k of Friendship (p)-(y) 
who is not jealous p when he has Partners of love 

Our happiness consists in tl^e. pursuit I much, 
more than in the Attainment m 3 of any Tempo* 
ral Good 

Let me repeat it « He only is Great who has the 
Habits of Greatness 

Prosopopoeia c 3 or Personification c* is a Rhe- 
torical Fi^ur^ by which we attribute Life and Action 
to inanimate objects v 3 as {ty{2) the Ground 
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thirst9 for Rain u 2 (z) the Earth smiles with Plenty 
, The proper and rational Conduct of Men 5. with 
Regard to Futurity b\is regulated hy two Consider- 
ations V First i that much of What it contains o 2 
must remain to us absolutely Unknown u Next t 
that there are alsp Some Events in it o which may 
he certainly known and foreseen 

The Gardens of the World produce d only decid- 
uous flowers w Perennial ones must he sought a in 
the Delightful Regions Abpye w Roses without 
ThomSiare the Growth of Paradise alone a 

How many Rules and Maxims of Life might be 
spared f> could we fix a principle of Virtue within 
tf 2 and inscribe the livii^ Sentiment of the love 
of. God in the affections x tHe who loves right- 
eousness o S is Master of ^1 the distinctions in 
Morality 

He who 9 from the Benignity of his Nature b 
erected this World for the abode of Men u He who 
furnished it so richly for ollr accommodation o 3 
and stored it with so much Beauty for our Enter- 
tainment u He who p . since first we entered. into 
Life p hath followed us with such a Variefy of 
Mercies v ft this Amiable and Beneficent Being c 2* 
surely can have no pleasure in our Disappointment 
and distress w He knows^ our Frame u 2 he re- 
members we are dust u)2 and looks to frail Man p 
we are assured p with such Pity as a Father bear- 
eth to his phildren ^ 

One of Uie first Lessons h both of Religion and 
of Wisdom 6 is ^ to moderate our Expectations and 
hopes ti 2 and not to set forth on the Voyage of 
Life / like Men who expect to be always carried 
forward with a fayourable Gale w Let us be satis- 
fied if the path we tread be easy and smooth p 
though it be not strewed with Flowers 
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ProTidence never intended p that the Art of lir- 
ing happily In this World a % shoold depend on 
tiiat deep' Penetration c that acute sagacity c and 
those Refinements oi Thonght o whith few poneis 
« It has dealt more graciously with ns « and made 
happiness depend on Uprightness of Intention p 
much more than on Extent of Capacity 

Most of our Passions a flatter ns in their Rise iv But 
their Beginnings are trbacheroua ii 2 thei^ Growth 
Is imperceptihie u S and the EfriU whidb diey car- 
ry in dieir Train o 2 lie conceded p mUll their 
Dominion is established w What Solomon says oi 
one of them a 2 holds true of them all n ijt) that their 
Beginning is as when one letteth out Water tv It is- 
sues from a small Chink o which once might have 
been leaslly stopped w 2 but being neglected j it ia 
soon widened by the Stream u 2 till the Bank is at 
last totally thrown down j> and the Flood is at Lib- 
erty to deluge the whole plain 

Prosperity debilitates m Instead of strengHienlng 
the Mind w Its most common effect Is g to create 
an extreme sensibility to the slightest Wound iv It 
foments impatient Desires ti 2 and raises Expecta^ 
tions o 2 which no success can satisfy w It fosters 
a false Delicacy o which sickeml in ^ midst of In* 
dulgence «d By repeated Oratificatton r It blunts 
the feelings of Men to what is pleasing « 2 and 
leaves them unhappily acute to whatever is enea«- 
sy w Hence i the Gale o^ which another would 
scarcely feel a 2 Is g to the^rosperousf^a rude Tem- 
pest w Hence t the Rose-Leaf doubledbelow tiiem 
on the Couch jp as it Is Void of the eiemlnate Syb- 
ai^e f breaks their Rest tv Henoe t the Disre- 
spect shown by Mordecai a 2 preyed wiA such Vi- 
olence on the Heart of Hiunan 

a Anxiety Is the Poison of Hnman Life « It la liie 
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Parent of Many Sins p and of more Miseries w In 
a World where every thing is so doahtfnl u where 
we may succeed in our Wish e and he miserahle « 
where we may he disappointed e and he hlessed 
in thiB Disappointment tt what mean this restless 
Stir and <}ommotion of Mind x Can our Solicitude 
alter the Course m 3 or unravel the Intricacy m 3 of 
Human Events :t Can oar Curiosity pierce throu|fh 
the Cloud which the Supreme Being hath made 
impenetrable to Mortal Eye 

No situation is so remote p and no Station so un- 
favourable 2 as to preclude access to the happiness 
of a future State w A Road is opened by the Di- 
vine Spirit to those blissful Habitations p from all 
Comers of the Earth p and from all Conditions of 
Human Life ti 2 from the peopled City p and from 
the solitary Desert u 2 from the Cottages of the 
Poor o and from the Palace^ of Kings v 2 from the 
Dwellings of Ignorance and Simplicity p and from 
the Regions of Science and Improvement 

The Scenes o 2 which present themselves r at our 
entering upon the World r are commonly flattering 
w Whatever they be in themselves p the lively 
Spirits of the young gild every opening Prospect w 
The Field of Hope appears to stretch wide before 
tliem w Pleasure seems to put forth its Blossoms on 
every Side w Impelled, by Desire j? forward they 
rush with idconsixlerate Ardour u 2 prompt to de- 
cide p 4 and to choose u averse to hesitate /> 4 or 
to Inquire u credulous r because untaught by Ex* 
perience u rash r because unacquainted with Dan- 
ger u headstrong r because unsubdued by Disap-. 
pointment w Hence arise the Perils to which they 
are exposed u 2 and which r too often t from Want 
of Attention to faithful Admonition r precipitate 
them into Ruin irretrievable w 
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By the unhappy Excesses of Irregular Pleasure 
in Youth r how many amiable Dispositions are cor- 
rupted or destroyed x 2 How many rising Capaci- 
ties and Powers are suppressed x 2 How many flat- 
tering Hopes of parents and Friends Sire^ totally ex- 
tinguished X 2 Who but must drop a Tear over Hu- 
man Nature p when he beholds that Morning which 
arose so brigntg overcast with such untimely Dark- 
ness u 2 that Sweetness of Temper which once en- 
gaged many Hearts s that Modesty which, was so 
prepossessing s those Abilities which promised 
extensive Usefulness g all sacrificed at the Shrine 
of low Sensuality v 2 and one who was formed for 
passing through Life r In the midst of Publlck Es- 
teem g cut off by his Vices at the Beginning of his 
Course u or sunk 6 for the whole of it 6 into Insig- 
nificance and Contempt x These i O sinful Pleas- 
ure «s are thy Trophies w It is thus that^ co-ope- 
rating with the Foe of God andMs^n r thou degrad- 
est Human Honour e and blastest the opening 
Prospects of Human Felicity w 

SECT. n. 

EXAMPLES IN POET&T. 

Where a thy true treasure x Gold says n not in me (v)^;e) 
And (n)-(;r) not in me n the Diamond to Grold is poor to 

The scenes of business tell ns tr 2 what are men u S 
The scenes of pleasure z 2 what is all beside w 

Wo then apart j if wo apart can be 

From mortal man (/')-(^) and fortune at our nod j 

The gay c rich gr^at triumphant and august 

What are they xThe most happy p strange to 8ay«2-(y) 

Convince me most of human iriisery itf 

All this dread order break z S tor whom x for thee x 
Vile worm(z Z)'{z S) O madness x 2 pride x S impiety x 2 

Man r like the genrous vine r supported lives u 2 
The strength be gains ii 2 is f^m th embrace he gives to 
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Koow n 9ature 8 children all divide her care « 

The fur that warmft a monarch o 2 warm d a bear w 

While man exclaims (nW^) see all things for my use » 2 

See man for mine n replies a pamper d goose w 

An4 just as short of reason he must fall o. 

Who thinks. all made for one m not one for all 10 

Th Almighty b from his throne b on earth surreys 
Nought greater than an honest d humble heart v ' 
An humble heart his residence o 3 pronounc d 
His 'second seat 10 

Bliss there is none r but unprecarioua bliss 10 / 
That is the gem v sell all e and purchase that 10 
Why go a begging to contingencies x 
Not gain d wiUi ease o 3 nor safely lord if gain d v» 

' There is a time p when toil must be preferrd ji^ 
Or joy 6 by mistim d fondness b is undone'to 
A man of pleasure is a man of puna .10 , ' 

Thus nature gives us 1/ let it check our pride 
The virtue nearest to oUr vice allied 10 

See the sole bliss Heavn could bn all bestow xZ 
Which who but feels can taste m but thinks can knoir v 
fet poor with fortune m and With learning blind m' 
The bad must miss u the good untaught wfil find 10 

Whatever is a 2 is* right to This world p lis t^^ie p 
Was made for Caesar ("»)-(;? 2) but for Titus too 10 
And which more blest xwho chain d his country « Say t 
Or he whose virtue sigh d to lose a day x 

The first sure .symptom of a mind in health a 2 
Is rest of heart c and pleasure felt at hometv 

True happiness resides in things unseen 10 

No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad v 2 # 

JVor can her frowns rob innocence of joy t0 

Oh the dark days of vanity a? 2 while here m 

How tasteless x 2 and how terrible m when gone x 2 

Gone X they ne er go t when {Sast m they haunt us still 10 

Father of light and life j; 2 Thou gOod. supreme x 2 
O teach me what is good x 2 Teach me thyself x 2 
^ve me from folly c vanity e and vic^ c 
rrom er ry low pursuit u 2 and feed my soul 
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With knowledge c conscious peace e and Virtue pure e 
Sacred d substantial d never fadiilg bliss x 2 

If I am right p thy grace impart p 

Still in the right to stay « 
If I am wrong p O teach my heart 

To find that better way tp 

Save me alike from foolish pride c 3 

Or impious discontent p 
At aught thy wisdom has deny d c 3 

Or aught thy goodness lent to 

O lost to virtue p lost to manly thought p 
Liost to the noble sallies of the soul o . 
Who think it solitude to be alpne x 2 
Communion sweet k communion large and high k 
Our reascm k guardian angel k and' our God to . 
Then nearest these p when others most remote ti 2 
And all b ere long b shall be remote r but these to 

Benevolence* < 

God loves from whole to parts u 2 but human soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole to ^ 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake { 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake v 

The centre movd i a circle straight succeeds u 2 

Another still s and 6tiil another spreads to 

Friend e parent c neighbour c first it will embriaice ti 2 

His country next o 2 and next 9 all human race v 2 

Wide 4 &Qd more wide th o erflowings of the mind a S 

Take ev ry creature in m of ev ry kind to 

Eartii smiles around r with boundless bounty blest u 2 

And Heavn beholds its image in his breast to 

Happiness, 

Know then this truth {n)-{y) enough for man to know k 

z Virtue alone is happiness oelow v 

The only point where human bliss stands still e / 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill u 2 

Where only merit constant pay receives e > . 

Is blest in what it takes c and what it gives u 2 

The joy unequall d m if its end it gain p 

And if it iose m attended with no pain v 
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Withoat satietj m though e 6t so blest « 2 

And but more relish d n» the more distress d « t 

The broadest mirth unfeeliog folly wears e 3 

Less pleasing far than rirtue s very tears w 

Good b from each objeot 6 from each place ac^uir d ti 9 

For eyer exercis d m yet nerer tir d ti S 

Never elated p wiale one okan s oppress d «i S 

Neyer dejected p while another s blest « 2 

And where no wants « no wishes can remain u 2 

Since but to wish more virtue g is to gain V 

OraiUude. 

• 

When all thy mercies i my God x2 

My rising soul ^ufve^rs r 
Transport^ with the view g I m lost 

In wonder c love c and praise io 

Oh how shall words 6 with equal warmth ^ 

The gratitude declare o 
That gfows within my ravish d heart x 

But thou canst read it there to 

Thy providence my life sustain d e 

And all my wants redress dp 
When in the silent womb I lay e 

And hung upon the breast io 

To all my weak complaints and cries r 

Thy mercy lent an ear p 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had Iteml 

To form themselves in pray r to 

Unnumber d comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow dp « 

Before my infknt heart conceiv d 
From whom those comforts flow d to 

When in the sllpp ry paths of youth b 

With heedless steps b I ran p 
Thine arm o 3 unseen convey a me safe e 

And led me up to man to 

Through hidden dangers e toils c and death f 

It gently clear d my way u 2 
And throueh the pleasing shares of vice o 3 

More to be fear d than they to 
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Whea worn with 8ickn€88p oft hut thoa f 

With health renew d my fkce « ft 
And^when in sin and sorrow sunk p 

ReTir d my soul with grace to 

Thy bounteous hand b with worldly bliia b 
Has made my cup run o er « 2 , 

And A in a kind and faithlul friend h 
Has doubled all my store to 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ u ft 
Nor 18 the least k a cheerful heart o 

That tastes those gifts with joy to 

Through er ry period of my life r 

Thy goodness 1 11 pursue ti2 
And A after death r in distant worlds h 

The glorious theme renew to 

When nature fails p and day and night 

Divide thy works no more p 
My erer grateful heart i O Cord gt 

Thy mercy shall adore w 

Through all eternity r to thee 

A joyful song 1 11 raise u ft 
For O xft eternity s too short 

To utter all thy praise Id 

The Voyage of Uifu 

Self flatter d d unexperienced d high in hope A 

When young 6 ^ ith sanguine cheer c and streamers gay t 

We cut our cable e launch into the world e 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend^ 

All in some darling enterprise embark d «o 

But where is he can fathom its event x 

Amid a multitude of artless hands r 

V Ruin s sure perqiusite Ic her lawful prize {ji^{^') 

iqme st«$er aright « but the black blast blows hard e . 

And pufis them wide of hope lo With hearts of proof r 

Full against wind and tideg tome win their way « ft 

And when strong effort has desenr d the port e 

And tug^ d it into view p tia won x2 Ub lost x 2 

Though strong their oar m still stronger i^ their fate ^ 

They strike m 2 and while they triumph p they expire it 
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In stress of weather r fno€t t some sink oatrig^fat ur 
O er them p and o er theii* names r the bitlowk close v 
To morrow knows not they were erer bom w. 
Others o d a short memorial leaye behind r 
Like a flag floating r when the bark s ingulf d u ft 
It floats a moment e and is seen no more v 2 
One Csesar lives u 2 a thousand are forgot 10 
How few o 3 fayor d by er rj element o 3i 
With swelling sails make good the promis d port r 
With all their wishes freighted x 2 Yet ey n these g 
Freighted with all their wishes p soon complain 10 
o 3 Free from misfortune tn not from nature free m 
They still are men u 2 and when is man secure x 
As fatal time I as storm w The rush of years 
Beats down their strength u 2 their numberless escapes 
In ruin end v and t now t their proud success 
But plants new terrours on the victor s brow to 
What pain« toquit the world just made their own x 2 
Their nests so deeply down d e and built so high {x2)r{z2) 
Too low they build o who build beneath the stars to 

PART V. 

CofUtMng rules, obHrvationt, and Eaercists, for metisHng 
yotMpertons to torite with per^tieuity and accuracy, wkiA 
ahmud be studied o/ler they have ac^ired a con^etewt knoteU 
edge of English Qrmmmar, 



PERSPICUITY 

Is the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential in eveiy 
kind of writing, that for tfie want of it nothing can atone. It is 
not to, be considered as merely a sort of negative virtue, or free- 
doni finom defect It has higher merit : itis a degree of positive 
beauty. We are pleased with an author, and consider him as 
deserving praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for 
his meaning ; who carries vl% through his subject without any 
embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows always like^ a 
limpid stream, through which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression consists 
of two parts : and requires attention, first, to .Single Words and 
Phraees ; and then* to the Construction of iknUpxes. 
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PART L 

Of Pertpiemiff' mud Auwwy of JEamreMfon, with retptd b 
StngU Worii axid Phrases, 

Tbete qaaHtie« of style, considered with regard to words ani 
phrases, require the following properties: ptTRiTT, PROPlUBTTt 
and PRKCIMOH, 

CHAPTER L 

OP PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of suoh words* and such con- 
structions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we apeak; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from other 
languages, or ihat are ungraininatical, obsolete, new-coined, or 
used without proper authority. 

(1.) All such words and phrases as the following, should be 
avoided: Quoth ht; I wiat not f eretohiU i behest; selfsame, 
delieaiesse^ for delicacy; politessey for politeness; hauteur^ for 
banghtineM; inexanberment^ eonnexityt martyrised^ for encuA- 
brance, connezion, martyred. 

The introdwiion of foreign and learned wtsrds^ vanUss vohen 
necessity requires thenit should never be admUted into our com^ 
position. In general, a plain, .native style, is not only roore intel- 
ligiUe Co all reader?, but by a proper management of words, it can 
be made as strong and expressive as Ladpised EngUsb* or any 
foreign idioms* 

^ We should be employed dailily la doiog good* 

It irks me to see so ])erverse a dispositloQ. 

I wot not who has done this thing. 

He is no way thy inferiour ; and, in this instance, 
is no ways to blame. 

The assistance was welcome, and tim^lily afford- 
ed* 

For want of employment, he stroamed idly ahwd 
the fields. 

We ought to live soberly, righteously, andgodXily 
in the world. 

He was long indisposed, and at length died of 
the hyp. 

That word follovi's the general rule, and takefl 
the penult accent 
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He was an extra genius, and attracted much at- 
tention* 

The hauteur of Florlo was very disgracious, and 
disgusted hoth his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, in the 
which he was greatly mistaken. 

They have manifested great candidness in all 
the transaction. 

The naturalness of the thought greatly recom* 
mended it. , 

The importance, as well as the authenttcalnesi 
of the hooks, has heen clearly displayed. 

It is difficult to discover the spirit and intendment 
of some laws. 

The dispoMtion which he exhibited, was hoth 
unnatural and incomfortable. 

His natural severity rendered him a very im* 
popular speaker. 

The disquletness of his mind, made his station 
and wealth far from being enviable. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall 
now gladller resign it. 

These are the things highliest important to the 
growing age. 

It grieveth me to look over so many blank leaves, 
in the book of my life. 

It repenteth me that I have so long walked in the 
paths of folly. 

Methinks I am not mistaken in an opinion, which 
I have so well considered. 

They- thought it an important subject, and the 
question was strenuously debated pro and con. 

Thy speech bewrayeth thee ; fbr thou art a 
Galilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit ^o stories which 
may injure our neighbour i peradventnre they are 
the offspring of calamity, or misapprehension. 
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The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, 
and exhibited much that was gUiring and bizarre* 

CHAPTER II. 

OF PROPRIETY. 

Pipprietj of languaee is the setectton of such woirds as tlie besi 
tistge nai approprintM to those ideas, v»hich we intend to es^press 
by them ; in opposition to low expressions, and to words and 
plirases which would be less significant of the ideas that we mean 
to convey. Style may be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, 
without Scotticisms oi* Gallicisms, or uugrammatical, irregular ex- 
pressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient, in pro- 
priety : for the words may be ill cho£>en, not adapted to the sub- 
ject, nor fully e^tpresslTe of tlie author's sense. 

SECT. I, 

(2.) ' Avoid low Mfrttnons : such as, ** Topsy turvy, burly 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; currying 
ftvour with a person ; dancing attendance on tlie ^eat,** &c. 

** Meantime the Britons, left to shU't for themselves, were forced 
to call in the Saxons for their defence/* The phrase ** 4^ to 
sk^/ortkenuelveM^** is rather a low phrase, and too much in the 
ikmiliar style to be proper in a^rave treatise. 

I had as lief do it myself, as persuade another to 
doit. 

Of the justness of his measures he (convinced his 
opponent by dint of argument. 

He is' not a whit better than those whom he so 
liberally condemns. , ; 

He stands upon security, and will not Jiberate 
him till it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I take it^ is yery 
different from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embraced ; 
for he does not bold long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so much amongst the pebple, 
that he had like to hare gotten one or two br<^en 
heads. 

He was very dexterous' in smelling but the views 
and designs of others. 
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If his education was but a little taken care of, he 
might be very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with half an eye, the 
difficulties to which his conduct exposed him. 

If I happen to have a little leisure upon my hands 
to-morrow, I intend to pay them a short visit. 

This performance is much at one with the other. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with 
wonderment at all he saw. 

5ECT. 11. 

(3.) tSvpfly words that are wanting. ** Arbitrary power I look 
vpon as a gneater evU than aBarcby it«el^ as much as a savage is 
a happier state of life than a slave at the oax^" it should .have 
been, **as much as the state of a savage is happier than that of a 
slave at the oar.*' ** He has nbt treated this subject liberally, by 
the views of others as well as his own ;** ** By adverting^ to the 
viewsof others,** would have been better. '*This generous ac- 
tion greadjr increased his former services ;*' it should have been* 
** greatly increased the merit of his formei' services/* " By 
the pleasures of the imRgination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuous]^) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to have .had 
the word ** terms** supplied, which would have made it correct : 
"terms which I shall use promiscuously.*' 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when we 
intend to point out the objects of which we speaic, as distinguisb- 
ed from each other, , or in contrast ; and when we wish that the 
reader's attention should rest on that distinction ; as, " Our sight 
is at oncelAe most delightful, and t?ie most useful of all our senses.* 

Let us consider the works of nature and art, with 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of 
the soul and body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, ac^ 
cording as they more or less resemble those of art. 
The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this 
island. 

F>or some ceiituri^, there was a constant inter- 
coilnie between France and England, by the do- 
nditiions we possessed ther?, and the conquests we 
made. 

Q 
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He is impressed with a true sense of that func- 
tion, when chosen from a regard to the interests 
of piety and virtue. . 

The wise and foolish, the virtuous 'and the vile, 
the learned and ignorant, the temperate and prof- 
ligate, must often, like the wheat and tares^ be 
blended together. 

SECT. HI, 

(4.) In the tame atnUnce^ he cartful not to uae the same word 
too frequently^ nor in different senset. **Oneniay have an air 
which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowledge of the matter 
before him, which may naturally produce some motions of his 
head and body, which might become the bench better than the 
bar." 

Thfli pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a manner as to 
throw obscurity over the sentence. 

"Gregory favoured the undertakins;, for no other reason than 
tlus, tnat the manager, in countenp.icc, favoured his friend,** It 
should have been, ** resembled his friend.** 

" Cnarity expands our hearts in love to God and man : it is by 
the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the poor silp> 
plied In this sentence,. th« word '* charity" is improperly used 
in two different senses ; for the highest benevolence, and for alma- 
Riving 

An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot 
give more Convincing arguments, than, this plain 
man offered. 

They were persons of very moderate intellects, 
even before they w6re impaired by their passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantage ; and yet 
some works have more wit than does them good. 

The sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of 
young heirs, are more pardonable than those, who 
trespass upon the good opinion of those, who treat 
them with great confidence and respect. 

Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselres, 
and to violate .no right or privilege of our neigh- 
bour: it leads \|s to support the feeble, to relieve 
the distresssd, and to scorn to be governed by de- 
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grading' and injurious passions: and yet we see 
honour is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
tajce the life of his friend. 

He will bfe always' with you, to support and com- 
fort you, and in some measure to succeed your la- 
bours; and he will also be with all his faithful 
ministers, who shall succeed you in his service. 

SECT. IV. 

(5.) Avoid the injtidieious use of technical terms.* To inform 
those who do not understand sea-phrases, that " We tacked to the 
larboard^ and stood off to sea>*^ would be expressing ourselves 
very obscurely. Technical phrasej» not being in current use, but 
only the peculiar dialect of a paiiicular class, we should never 
use them but wiien we know tbey will be understood. 

Most of our hands were asleep in their births, 
when the vessel shipped a sea, that carried away 
our pinnace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were 
in, or we should have filled. The inainmast was 
go sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
away for Lisbon* 

The book is very neatly printed : tbie scale- 
boarding is ample and regular, and thet register 
exact 

SECT. V. 

(6.) Avoid equivocal or ambiguoiLS words. The following 
sentences are exceptionaible in this respect ** As for such ani- 
mals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy them." 
«• I long since learned to like nothing but what you rfo." •* He 
aimed at nothing less than thecrown," may denote either, " Notic- 
ing wa« less aiflied at by him than the crown,** or " Nothing in- 
feriour to the crown could satisfy his ambition.'* " / tffill fiave 

* The examples under this section,' and perhaps a few others in 
different parts of the book, may be too difficult for learners to cor- 
rect without assistance ; but as some illustration of the rules to 
which they relate, wffs requisite, they could not properly be omit- 
ted. By an attentive perusal of them, and a subsequent applica- 
tion to the Teacher, or to the Key, the scholar will perceive the 
natiire of the rule, and the mode in wliich similar errours may be 
cectified. 
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mercy, and not sacrifice.** The first part of this sentence denotesr 
** I will exeroise mercy ;** whereas it n in this place employed to 
gigjaify, **l require otliers- to exercise it." The translation should 
therefore have been accommodated to these different meanings. 
**They were both much more ancient among the PersianSt than 
Zoroaster or Zerdnsht** The or in this senteilbe is equivocal. 
It serves either as a «M>puiative to synanymous words, or as a dis- 
junctive of different things. It, therefore, the student should not 
Know that 2Ioroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, he will 
mistake* the sense. "The rising tomb a lofty' column bore;** 
»* And thus the son the fervent sire addrest*' Did the tomb 
bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did the son address the 
sir^, or the ^sire the son ? 

When oiir ineudship is considered, how is it pos- 
sible that I should not grieve for his loss ? 

The eag^le killed the hen, and eat her in her 
own nest. 

It may be justly said, that no laws are better 
than the English. 

The pretenders to polish and refine the Englisb 
language, hare chiefly multiplied abuses and ab- 
surdities. 

The English adventurers, instead of reclaiming 
the natives from their uncultivated manners, were 
gradually*assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and 
degenerated from the customs of their own nation. 

It has been said, that not only Jesuits can equiv- 
ocate. 

You will not think that these people, when in- 
jured, have the least right to our protection. 

Solomon the son of D^vid, who built the temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that reign- 
ed over the Jewish people. 

Solomon the son of David, who was persecuted 
by Saul, was the richest monarch of the Jews. 

It is certain that all words which are signs of com- 
plex ideas, may furnish matter of mistake and cavil. 

Lisias promised to his father, never to abandon 
his friends. 
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The Divine Being heapeth favours on, his ser- 
vants, ever liberal and faithful. 

Every well instructed scribe, is like a house- 
holder, who , bringeth out of his treasure things 
new and old. 

He was willing^o spend a hundred.or two pounds 
rather than be enslaved. 

Dryden msdces a very handsome observation, on 
Ovid's writipg a letter from Dido to jEne'as, iu the 
following words. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for the in- 
struction or reproof of others. 

SECT. VI. 

(7.) Avoid unintelligibU a7id inconsistent words or phrases, 
" I have observed,'* says Steele, "that th^ superiority among these 
coffeehotue politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and 
fashion." This sentence, considered in itself, evidently conveys 
no meaning. First, it is not said whose opinion, their' own^ or 
that 6f others: Secondly, it is not said what opinion, qr of what 
sort, favourahlje or unfavourable, true or false, but in genera^, ** an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion,*' which contains no definite ex- 
press! on of any meaning. With the joint assistance of t))e con- 
text, reflebtion, and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude that 
the author intended to say, *' That the rank among these poli- 
ticians was determined by the opinion generally entertained of the 
rank, in point of gallantry and fashion, that each of them had at- 
tained.'*^ 

I seldom see a lioble building,. or any great piece 
of magnificence and pomp, but I think, how little 
is ail this to satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea^ 
of an immortal soul ! 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says; 

Yet when that flood in its own depth was drown'd. 
It left behind it false and slipp'ry ground. 

The author of the Spectator savs, that a man is 
not qualified for a bust, who has not a good deal of 
wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous side of his 
character. 
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And 6e-zal e-el made the laver of brass, and the 
foot of it of brass, of the looking-glasses of the 
women. , 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still tlireat'ning to devour me, opens wide* 

SECT. VII. • 

(S.) The 7th and last rule> for preserving propriety in onr 
wonls and phrases, is, to atot<2 aU those whieh are nJot adapted to 
the ideas we mean to eommunicate ; or tohieh are less si^ijicaju 
than others^ of those ideas, ** He feels any sorrow that can or- 
rite at man;** better *^ happen to man/' ** The conscienee of ap- 
proving one's self a bene&ctor, is the best recompense for being 
so;" it should have been ** eonsciousnessJ'* He firmly believed 
the divine precept^ '* There is not a sparrow falls to the ground,** 
&c,' It should have been ** doctrine.^ 

^* It is but opening the eye, and tlie scene enters." A scene 
cannot be said to enter : an aitor enters; but a scene appears as 
presents itself, 

** We immediately assent to the beauty of an oliject, vrithout 
inquiring into the causes of it:** it is proper to say, that we assent 
to the truth of a proposition; but it cannot so well be said, that 
we assent to Vie beauty of an object Acknowledge would have 
expressed the sense with propriety. 

No less than two hundred scholars have been 
educated in that school. 

The attempt, however laudable, was found to 
be impracticable. 

He is our mutual benefactor, and deserves our 
respect and obedience. 

Vivacity is often promoted, by presenting a sen- 
sible object to the mind, instead of an intelligible 
one. 

They broke down the. banks, and the country 
was soon overflown. 

The garment was decently formed, and sown 
very neatly. 

The house i^ a cold one, for it has a north ex- 
position. 

The proposition for each of us to relinquish 
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something, was complied with, and produced a 

cordial reconcilement. 

■\ 
Though leam'd, well bred ; and though well bred, sincere ; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe. 

A fop is a risible character, in every one's Tiew . 
but his own. 

An action that excites langhter, without any mix- 
ture of contempt, may be called a ridiculous action. 

It is difficult for him to speak three sentences 
together. 

By this expressibn, I do not intend what some 
persons annex to it. 

The nee^ligence of timely precautibu wa3 the 
cause of tlris great loss. 

AH the sophism which has been employed, can- 
not obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should always be so managed, as to 
remember that the only end of it is truth. 

My friend was do ill tHat he could not ^ set up at 
all, but was obliged to lay continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the 
Egyptians, placed, in the front of his army, a numr 
ber of cats and other animals, which werewbrship 
ped by those people. A reverence for these phan 
toms, made the Egyptians lie down theii' arms, and 
become an easy conquest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest such 
an august cause is supposed to take in our concerns, 
is a source of consolation. 

And when thev had kindled a fire in the midst 
of the hall, and were set down together^ Peter set 
down among them. 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome, under the emperours, the wit and elo- 
quence of the age were wholly turned into pane- 
gyrick. 
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The refceshment came in seasonably, before they 
were lai^ down to rest. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have 6een. 

They shall flee as the eagle that hasteth to eat 

The wicked fly wh^n no man pursueth : but the 
righteous are bold as a lion. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was waiitiag yet, and then was man desi^*d. 

He died with violence ; for he was killed by a 
sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine, than he 
began to feel himself relieved. 

No place and no object appear to him void of 
beauty. ^ 

When we fall into a person^s conversatioli, the 
first thing we should consider, is, the intention of it. 

Galileo discovered the telescope; Hervey in- 
vented the circulation of the blood. 

Philip found an obstacle to the mans^ing of the 
At<henians, froxn the nature of their dispositions ; 
but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest 
difficulty in his designs. 

A hermit is rigorous in his life ; a ju^ge, austere 
ID his sentences. 

A candid man avows his mistake, and is forgiven ; 
a patriot acknowledges his opposition to a bad nnin- 
ister, and is applauded. . 

We have enlarged our family and expenses ; and 
increased our garden and fcuit orchard. 

By proper reflection, we may be taught to mend 
what is erroneous and defective. 

The good man is not overcome by disappoint- 
ment, when that which is mortal passes away ; when 
that which is mutable, dies ; and when that which 
he knew to be transient, begins to change. 
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CHAPTER III. 

, OF PRSCISIOir. 

Preeisiou is the tbir4 requigite of perspicaity with respejCt. to 
words and phrases. 

(9)£fig'7it/utf retrenching auperfluiiies, and pruning the expres 
sion, ioasto exhibit ntither more jior less thmi an exact copy of 
tJu person* s idea tohouses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three respects. 
Ist^ They may not express the idea which the author intends, but 
some other which only resembles it ; secondly^ .They may express 
that idea, but not fully and completely ; thirdly^ They may ex- 
press it, together with something more than is intended. Preci- 
sion stands opposed to these three faults, but chieQy to the last. 
Propriety implies a freedom from the two former faults. The 
words which are used may be proper; that is, they may express 
the idea intended, and they ma^ express it fully; but to be precise^ 
signifies that they express that %dea and no more, 

(10.) The great source of a loose style in opposition to prccU 
sion, is the injudicious use of the words termed synoiiymo-us. 
They are called synonymotts, because they agree in expressing 
one principal idea; but, for the most part, if not always, they ex- 
press it with some diversity in the circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning of 
words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of attending, 
with care and strictness, to the exact import of words. 

Citffom, habit. — Custom, respects the action; habit, the actor. 
By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same act; by 
habit, the effect which that repetition produces on the mind or 
body. By tli6 custom of walking often in the streets, one acquires 
a habit of idleness. ' 

Pride, vanity, — Pride, maices us esteem ooi^lves; vanl^»makes 
OS ^desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that 4 man is too 
proud to be vain. - 

Haughtiness, disdain, — Haughtiness, is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; dbdaki, on the low opinion we 
have of others. 

Only, alone, — Only, imports that there is no other of the same 
Icind ; aibne, imports being accompanied by no other. An only 
child, is one that h|is neither brother nor sister* ; a child alone, is 
one who is left by itsel£ There is a difference, therefore, in pre- 
cise language, between these two phrases : *^ Virtue only makes us 
happy ;*'^ and ** Virtue alone makes us happy." 

Wisdom, /H^0noe.-7W«sdoffl, leads us to speak and act \vbat 
is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or acting im- 
properly. 

Entire, complete* — A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
pirts: complete, by wanting none of the appendages that belong 
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to it A man may have an entire hotose to himself; and yet not 
y bare one complete apartment. 

Surpristd, astonished^ almazedt eonfoundtd, — I am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonidied at what is vast 
or great ; I am amazed at what is inoomprehensihle ; I am con- 
bunded by what is shocking or terrible. 

TranquiUiiy^ peace^ calm. — ^Tranquillity, respects a situatios 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situation 
with respect to any causes that might interrupt it; calm, with 
regard to a disturbed situation going before or following it. A 
g(K>d man enjoys tranquillity, in lumself; peace, with others; and 
calm, aflter the storsL 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, 
lett, from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all co- 
piousness. To unite copiousness and precision, to be foil and 
easy, and at the same time correct and exact in the choice of 
every word, is,no doubt,one of the highest and most d^cult at* 
tainments in writing. 

This great polittciao desisted from, and renounc- 
ed his designs, when he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that 
he abhorred and detested being in debt. 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a 
pi^ttem of piety, virtue, and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, 
trunk, limbs, and yitals. 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great 
courage add fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that 
he despised the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and 
dependence strengthens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiours 
with great haughtiness and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order m the life 
and conduct of that man, who does not give and 
allot a due share of his tidie, to retirement and 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark 
a formed intention to deceive and abuse us. 
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His cheerful, I^appy temper^ remote from dis- 
content, keeps up a kind of daylight in bis mind, 
excludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity, 

PART IL 

Of PertpieuUy and Aceuraey of Kv^ressiovit vfiih r$8ptct to th» 

Conatruction of Sentences, 

Sentences^ in general, sktould heilher be very loqg, nor very 
short : long ones require Close attention to mal^e us dearly per- 
eeivethecoanexionof the several parts; and short opes are apt 
to break the sense, and weaken the connextOQ of thought. Yet 
occasionally they may both be used with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and with 
the same number of members, should never be allowed to succeed 
one another. A long sOccession of either long or shoirt sentences 
should also be avoided ; for the ear tires of either of them whei\ 
too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, and of 
periods variously conitructed, not only the ear is gratified ; but 
animation and foroe are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to an ac^ 
curate and a perfect sentence, They appear to be the four follow* 
ing: I. CLEA7.irES8. 2. UiriTT. 3. STREITGTH. 4 A JU-r 
PICiOVS irSB OV tHS FI«17RE8 OT SpfiSeH. 

CHAPTER I. 

or THE CLEARlTBtS 09 A SXVTEJfOS. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phmses separately 
considered, have already been explained, and shown to be neces?^ 
sary to perspicuous and accurate writing. The just relatioq of * 
sentences, and the parts of senteilCes, to one another, and the4ue 
arrangement of the whole, are the subjects which remain Iq be 
discussed. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence U ciedriuss. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to the 
meaning, (mght to be avoided. Obscurity arises from two causes; 
either from k wrong choice of words, or a wrong arrangement of 
them. The choice of words and phrases, as far as regards perspi- 
cuity, has been already considered. The disposition of them 
comes now under coiisideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is giarami|ttca] propriety, 3at 
as the grammar of our language is comparatively not extensive, 
there may \)e an obscure order of words, where tliere is no trans- 
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greMion of aoy grammatical rule. The relatioDs of words, or 
members of a periodi are} with us, ascertained only by the posi- 
tion in whicfa they stand. 

(11.) Hence a capital role in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or vumbers, moat eUarly ruated, should be placed 
in the smtenee as near to each other as possible^ so as to make 
their mutual relation cleaAy appear. It will be proper to produce 
some instances, in order to show the importance of this nUe. 

SECT. I. 

02.) In the position of adverbs. ** The Romans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we." These words are capable of two 
different senses, according as the emphasis, in readins them, is 
laid upon liberty^ or upon at least. The Words should have been 
thus arranged : '*The Ronuns understood liberty as well^^t least, 
as we." 

Hence the impossibility appears, that an under- 
taking managed so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that '^ virtue 
is its own reward V^ 

Had he died before, would not then this art have 
|been wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I only spoke, a very few 
words. 

The works of art receive a great advantage, from 
the reseml)lance whicfa they have to those of na- 
ture; because here the similitude is not only plea.s- 
ant, but the pattern is 'perfect. 

It may be proper to give some account of those 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, aiid 
only discontinued through the neglect and degen- 
eracy of later times. 

Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector of books at least. 

If Louis XIV« Was not the greatest king, he was 
the best actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled 
a throne.. 

These forms of conversation, by degrees, multi- 
plied and grew troublesome. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to 
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such actions as a^e indiscreet, but very often to 
such as are highly criminal. ^ 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largeness of a whole view. 

I was engaged formerly in that business, but I 
never shall be again concerned in it. 

We do those things frequently, which we repent 
of afterwards. • . 

By doing the same thing, it often becomes habitr 
aal. 

Mpst nations, not even excepting the Jews, were 
prone to idolatry. 

Raised to greatness without merit^ he employed 
his power for the gratification solely of his passions.. 

SECT. II. 

(13.) Xn Uu poMon qf eircumBtanets^ and qf pariictdar. 

An author, io his dissertation on parties, thus esfpresses him** 
t^lf : "Are these desi^s wj^ich anj man, who is bom a Briton^ 
tn any circumstances, m anj situation, ought to be ashamed or 
afiraid to avow ?" ' Here we are left a( a loss, whether these 
words, ** in any circuinstances, in any situation,** are connected 
with ** a man born in Britain, in any drcumstances or situation,'' 
or with that man's " avowing his designs In any circumstances or 
situation into which he may be brought** ^As it is probable that 
the latter was intended* the arrangement oug^ht to have been con* 
ducted thus: **Are these designs which any man, who is bom a 
Briton, oug^t to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any cir- 
cumstances, to avow f" 

(14) It is a rule, too* never to crowd many circumstances to- 
gether, but rather to intersperse them in different parts of the'sen-> 
t6nce, joined with the principal words on which they depend. For 
instance: ** What I had the opportunity of mentioning to my 
friend, some time ago, in conversation, was not a new thou^hC 
These two circumstances, **some time ago^** and "tn conversation" 
which are here put t(^etber, would have had a better effect dis- 
joined, thus : " What I had the opportunity, some lime ago, of 
m^tionine to my friend in conversation, was not a new thought/ 

(15.) n^ords expressirig things connoted in the thought^ 
ought to be placed as near together ca possible^ even tohen their 
separaiioH would convey no ambiguiiy. . This will be seen in the 
following passages from Addison, " For the English are natural 
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Ijfimcifiil, and very often (fisposed^by that jsloomlness and melan- 
choly of temper which are so frequent in our nation, to many 
wild notions and extravagancies, to which others are not' so lia- 
ble." tieM the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circnmstance, 
separated from the. subject to which it refers. This might have 
been easily prevented, by placing the ciircumstance before the 
verb, thus i *' For the Eogjisb are natarally fanoiful, and by that 
gloominess and melaiicholy of temper which are so frequent in our 
nation, are often disposed to many wild notions,*' &o. 

(16.) From these examples, the following observations will oc- 
cur : thai a eircumstancf ought never to ot placed between two 
cafnieU memkeri of a ptriodi but either between the paHe tjf. the 
member to which it belongs^ or in eiich a manner as will confine it 
tqits proper member. When ,th^ sense admits it, the sooner a. cir- 
cumstance is introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the 
more important and significant words may possess the last place, 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. *' The Emperour was so int^t on the establishment of his 
absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to 
desolation and ruin for the sake of it'* Better thus: ^That, for 
the sake of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin.'* 

(17.) This appears to be a proper place to obseWe, thtU when 
different thingt lioxe an obvious relation to eadt other, in respect 
to the order tf nature or time^ that ordnr should be regarded^ in 
assigning them their pities in the, sentence t unless the scope of 
the passages require it to be varied. The cotaclusion of the fc^- 
lowing lines is inaccurate in this respect : "But still there will be 
such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned ' to the degree in 
which any one of these qualifications is mostconspibuous and pre- 
vailing." The order in which the two last words aie placed, 
should have been reversed, and made to stand, prevailing and 
conspicuotts, — They are conspteuous^ because they prevail 

The embaFFajssBients.of the artificer9» rendered 
the progress very slow of the wotk. 

He fount) the place replete with wonders, of 
which he proposed to solace himself with, the con- 
templation, n< he shoukl never be able to acconoi^ 
plish his flight. 

They ar«.now engaged in a study, of which they 
have long wished to know the usefulness. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the ejcecu* 
tion, proyed as impracticable, a^ had turned out 
every other of their pernicious^ yet abortive 
schemes. 



He thought that the pres'hyters would soon he- 
come more dangerous to the magistrates, than had 
ever been the prelatical clergy. 

Frederidc, seeing it was impossible to trust, with 
safety, his life in their hands, was obliged to take 
the Mahometans for his guard. 

The emperour refused to convert, at once> the 
truce into a definitive treaty. 

However, the miserable remains were, in the 
night, take^ down. 

^ I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of 
the imagination, which are the subject of my pres- 
ent undertaking, by way of introduction, in this 
paper ; and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit 
of those pleasures to my readers, by several con- 
siderations: I shall examine the several sources 
ffom whence these pleasures ^re derived, in my 
next paper. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
a poem, or a prospect, where he paHicularly dis- 
suades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions; 
and advises him to pursue studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as history, 
poetry, and contemplations of nature. 

If the English reader would see the notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in Lockers Essay 
on the Human Understanding. 

Fields of com form a pleasant prospect ; and if 
the walks were a little taken Care of that lie be- 
tween them, they would display neatness, regulari- 
ty, and elegance. 

Though religion will indeed bring us under some 
restraints, they are very tolerable, and not only so, 
but desirable on the whole. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the 
advancement of piety, which are in the power of 
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a prince, limited, like ours, by a strict execution of 
the laws. .. 

This morning, when one of the gay females was 
looking oyer some hoods and ribands, brought by 
h()r tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I 
employed no less ^i examining the box which con- 
tained them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a per- 
petual intercourse of buying and selling, and deal- 
ing upon credit, where fraud . is permitted or 
connived at, of has no law to punish it^ the honest 
dealer is often undone, and the knave geis the ad- 
vantage. 

Though energetick brevity is not adapted alike to 
every subject, we ought to avoid its contrary, on 
every occasion, a languid redundancy of words. It 
is proper to be copious sometimes^ but never ta be 
verbose. 

A monarchy, limited like ours,, may be placed, 
for aught I know, as it has-been often represented^ 
just in the middle point, from whence a deviation 
leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and, on the 
other, to anarchy. 

Having already shown how the fancy is afiected 
by the works of naturer, and afterwards considered, 
in general, both the works of nature and of art, 
how they mutually assist and complete each other^ 
in forming such scenes and prospects as are most 
apt to <ielight the mind of the beholders ; I shall in 
thiff paper throw some reflections, &c. 

Let but one gi^eat, brave, disinterested, active 
man arise, and he will be received, venerated, and 
followed 

Ambition creates, seditions, wars, discords, ha- 
tred, and shyness. 

The scribes made it their profession to teach and 
to study Ihe law of Mose8*> 



r — 
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Sloth poqrs upon us a deluge of crimes and eyils, 
aod saps the foundation of every virtue. 

The ancient laws of Rome were so far from suf- 
fering a Roman dtizen to be put to death, that they' , 
would not allow, him to be bound, or even to be 
whipped. 

His labours to acquire knpwledge have been 
productive of great satisfsrction and success. 

He was a man of th^ greatest prudence, virtue 
justice, and modesty. 

His favour o^r disapprobation was governed by the 
failure or aucce^ of an enterprise. 

He did every thing in his power to serve his 
benefactor ; and had a grateful sense of the bene- 
fits, received. 

Many persons giv^ evident proof, that either 
they do not feel the power of the principles of re* 
ligion, or tha,t they do not believe them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater than 
that of a common servant, if he prove negligent; 
so the reward of his fidelity will proportionably be 
greater. 

The comfort annexe4 to goodness is the pious 
>j man^s strength. It inspires bis zeal. It attaches 
li, his hedrt to religion. It accelerates his progress ; 
1, and supports his constancy. 

] SECT. III. 

(18.) ^In the disposition of the relative pronouns^ who, which, 
^ what, whose, and of all those particles which express the conriesdork 
of the parts of speech with one another. 

'^ A small erroiir in. the position of these words may cloud the 
^ meaning of the whole sentei^ce ; aod even where the meaning is 

intelligible, we always find something awkward and disjointed in 

the structure of the sentence, when these relatives are out of their 
'' proper place. ** This kind of wit," says an author, " was Tery 

much in vogue among our countrymen^ about an age or two ago; 
J who did not practise it for any oblique reason, but purely for the 

take of being witty.*' We are at no loss about the meaning here i\ 
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but the eonstroctioD would evidently be mended by diipoiiBg the 
ciicam8taoce» *' about an age or two ago,** in such a manner at not 
to separate the lelatiTe who from its antecedent our efnintrymen , 
in tbU way : ** Aboulaa agia or two agoi this kind of wit waa verr 
much In vogue a^ong our countiymen, who did not praetiie it, 
ice 

(19.) WitM regard to lelativei, it may be fuitber obienred, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of tiie pronouns who and (Aey, and tkem and thgirs, 
when v^e have occasion to refer^to different penons ; as in the 
loUowiog sentence of, Tlilotson. * ** Men loolc with an evil eye 
upon the good that is in pthers, and think that tkHr reputation 
obscures thenif and their commendable qualities stand in their 
light { and therefore <Aey do wliat they can to cast a cloud over 
them^ that the bright shining of tAetr virtues may not obscure f Aem.** 
This is altogether careless writing. When we find these personal 

{ironbuns crowdiuf too fast upon us, we liave often no method 
eft, but to throw the whole sentence into solne other form, which 
may avoid those frequent references to persons who have before 
been mentioned. v 

These are the master's rules, who must he obey- 
ed. . 

They attacked Nortbumherland's house, whom 
they put to death. 

He laboured to involTe his minister in ruin, who 
had been the author of it. 

^ It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to 
the point. 

The French marched precipitately as to an as- 
sured victory; whereas the English advanced. very 
slowly, and discharged such flights of arrows, as did 
great execution. When they drew near the arch- 
ers, perceiving that they were out of breath, they 
charged them with great vigour. 

He was taking a view, from a window, of the 
cathe'dral in Litchfield^ where a party of the royal- 
ists had fortified themselves. 

We no where meet with a more splendid or 
pleasing show in nature^ than what appears in the 
heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, which 
is wholly made up of those ditiEerent stains of light. 



that show themselye^ in clouds of a different situa-* 
tion. 

There will be found a round million of creatures 
in human figure, throughout this kingdom, whose 
whol^ subsistence, &c. 

It Is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
any printed or written paper qpon the ground, ta 
take it up, and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. 

The laws of nature arev truly, what lord Bacori 
styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are 
always imperfect, and oflen false dedtictions frou) 
them, or applications of them ; nay, they stand, in 
many instances, in direct opposition to them. 

It has not a word. Says Pope, but what the author 
religiously thinks in it; 

Many act so directly contrary to this method^ 
that^ from a habit of saving thne and paper, which 
they acquired at the university, they write in so 
diminutive a manner, that they can hardly te^ft 
what they have written. 

Thus i have fairly given you my own opinion^ 
as well as that of a great majority of both houses- 
here, relating to this weighty affair ; upon which 
I am confident you may securely reckon. 

If we trace a youth from the earliest period of 
life, who has, been well educated, we shall perceive 
the wisdom of the maxims here recommended. 

CHAPTER IL 

OF THK UNITT OF A SESTESrCK. 

Thb SBCOifD requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unify. 

In every composition, there is always some con nectiug principle 
among the parts. Some one object must re^gn.aud be pre^Jominant. 
I^t moatiof all, in a single «en,tence, i>» required the strictest unity. 
For the very nature of a sentence implies that one projwfcition is 
expressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but thesfe patts mnn 
be so closely bound together, as to make tkte impiessioa upon tlie 
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mtnd of one object, not of many^ To preserre this unity of a seih 
tence, the followiag rales must be observed. 

SECT. I. 

(20.) In the first place, During the course of the senUnee^ (hi 
sfeni should, be changed as little us possible. We should not b« 
hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor from 
subject to subject Theie is eommonly, in every sentence, some 
person or thii^ which is the Kovemiog word^ This should be 
continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of it. 
' The foUowing sentence varies frote this rule.: ** After we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness.** [n this 
sentence, though the objects contained in it have a sufficient con- 
nexien with each other, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by shifting so often toth the place and the person, we and 
they, and / and who, they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The sei6tence is restored 
to. its proper unity, Hy , turning it after the following manner. 
*' Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, wlwre I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest kind- 



ness.*^ 



A short time after this injury, he came tt> him' 
self; anc) the next day, tfaej put him on hoard a 
ship, which conveyed him first to Corinth, and 
thence to the island of Egina. 

The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from 
the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for 
their defence ; who consequently reduced the 
greater part of the island to their own power; 
drove the Britons into the most remote and moun- 
tainous parts ,' and the rest of the, country, ia cus- 
toms, religion, and language, became whdlly sub- 
ject to the Saxons. 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of- in- 
dulgence, men forfeit all the advantages which pa- 
tience would have procured ; and, by this means, 
the opposite evils are incurred to their full exteat. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the 
gross of mankind, who take their notion of (Charac- 
ters from the learned ; but also the better sort must. 
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by this means, lose sonie part at least of their de- 
sire of fame, when they find it promiscuously be- 
stowed on the meritorious and undeserTing. 

All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and 
condescension, which Eumenes employed, were in- 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those barba- 
rians, and of extinguishing their jealousy ; and be 
must have renounced his merit and virtue which 
occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing 
them* 

He who. performs every employment in its due 
place and season, suffers no part of time to escape 
without profit ; and thus his days become multi- 
plied.; and much of life is enjoyed in little space. 

Desires of |>leasure usher in temptation, and the 
growth of disorderly passions i^ forwarded^ 

SECT. II. 

(31.) A second rule under the head of unity, is, J^Tever to crowd 
inUt one tenienctj (hingt vAuh Kaoe to HttU connexion, (hoi M«y 
e&ntd bear to be dhidM into, two or three eenieneee» 

The yiolati(m of this rule teods ao much to perplex and ok- 
scure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded and eitibarrassed. Examples abound in 
authors. ** Archbishop TiUotson,** says an author, **^died in this 
year. He was exoeedinely beloved by king William and queen 
Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennisout bishop of Lincoln, to suc- 
ceed liim." Who Would expect the latter part of this sentence 
to follow in consequence of tiie former ? ** He was exceedingly 
beloved by both king and queen," is the proposition of the sen- 
tence. We look for some proof of this, or at least something relat- 
ed to it to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried offt^ a new 
proposition. 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always 
good ; but h^ was a man of great expense. 

In this uneasy state, hoth of his publick and pri- 
vate life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep 
affliction, the death of his belored daughter Tullia ; 
which happened soon after her divorce from Dola- 
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belk; wkose:Tniinnet<8 and humotirs were e&ilirelj 
dfeagthee^^e to her. 

The ma approaching melts the 4now,«&d l^reiils 
the icy fetters of the main, where vadt «ea^4noD^ten 
pietce throi^h floatfng, islands, withstrnM which 
can withstand the crystaY roek ; whilst others, that 
of thenisekcfs seem great as fokods, »re, by their 
bvlk alone, anaed agaiDSt all but mat), 'i^hose so- 
peiforlty over creatures of such stupeodoiis size 
and force, should make him mindful of his pririlege 
of reason ; and force htm hnmblytoad^re the great 
Composer of these wondrous fratnes, and the Au- 
thor of "his own supedour wisdom. 

I «ing1e Strada out among the modems, ,because 
he had the foofish pres«iftnption to censure Tacitus, 
and to Write history Mmself; ^md my friend will 
forgive this short excursiop In honour-of a favourite 
writer. 

Boast iu)t thyseif of to-morrow ; thou knowest 
not what a d^iy may bring forth : and,^ for the eame 
reason, despair not of to-morrow ; for it may bring 
forth good as welt as evil ; which is a ground for 
notveling thyself with imaginary fears; for the 
Impending black cloud) which is regarded with so 
much drefad, may pass by harmless : or thoug-h it 
should discharge the storm, yet before k breaks, 
thou mayst be lodged 'in that lowly maiisiOQ which 
no storms ever touch. 

SECT. HI. 

■ 

{tSL) A thitd nde for preserviiiE tbe unity of MiiteiiCfBs, is, (o 
keq^ clear of all vnneeeissary parerwuses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long suspended 
by them, and when tlie^ are introduced in a ^roner plBJoe^ they 
may add both to the vivacity and to theenersy of the aentence. 
But for the most part their eifect is extremely bad. They are 
wheels within wheals; sentences in the midst of sentences ; the 
perplisxed method of disposing of some thottght* which a wtite 
wants judgment to introduce in its proper place. 
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Disappomtpaents will oflen happen totfa« best and 
wisest men, (qot through any imprudence of theirs, 
nor even through the malice of ill design of oth- 
ers ; but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen,) 
and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted 
plans. 

Without some degree of patience exercised un- 
der injuries, (as offences and retaliations would 
succeed to one another in endless train,) humap life 
would be rendered a state of perpetual hostility. 

Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow Is 
not yours ; and though you should live to enjoy it, 
you must not overload it with a burden not Its own,) 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be 
performed to-day. 

We must not imagine that there is, in true reli- 
gion, any thii^g which overcasts the mind with sul* 
len gloom and melancholy austerity, (for false ideas 
may be entertained of religion, as false and imper- 
fect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in 
the world,) or which derogates from that esteem 
which men are generally disposed to yield to ex* 
emyplary virtues. 

CHAPTER 111. 

OIF THE STRBVGTH OF A SBirTSHCK. 

Th£ third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, JStrength, 
By tioB is meant such a disposition and manageme&t of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to tlie 
best advantage, and give every word and every member, its due 
weight and £rce. 

^A sentehce may be clear, it mayalso be compact in all its 
parts, or have tiie requisite unity, and yet, by some circumstance 
in Htse strtictnre, it may fail in tnat strength of impression, which 
R better-management ncould have produced. 

SECT. I. 

(23.) The Jirtt rule for promoting the strength of a seotenoei Ut 
to pruMi U^aU redmuUmt toords and members. 
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It is a general inaxiiD, that any w(^rds which do uct atlri f ome 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it. Care 
should therefore be exercised with respect to synonymous words, 
expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, and the expressions ol 
unnecessary circumstances. The attention becomes remiss, 
whm words are multiplied without acorrespondeut multiplication 
of ideas. ** Content with deserving a triumph, he refused the 
honour of it,*' is better language than to say, ^* Being content 
with deserving it,'* tec. 

** In the Attick commonwealth/* says an author, ** it was *.he 
privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud 
and in publick.'* Better simply thus : ** In the Attick common- 
wealth, It was the privilege of every citi2en to rail in publick.** 

It is six months ago, since I paid a visit to my 
relations* 

Suspend your censure so long, till your judgment 
on the subject can be wisely farmed^ 

The reason why he acted in -the ms^nner ho did, 
was not fully explained. 

If I were to give a reason for theii^ looking^ so 
well, it would be because they rise early. 

If I mistake qot, I think he is improved!, both in 
knowledge and behaviour. 

Those two boys appear, to be both equal in ca- 
pacity. 

Whenever he sees me, he always inquires con- 
cerning his friends. 

The reason of his conduct will be accounted for 
in the conclusion of this narrative. 

I hope this is the last time that I shall ever act 
so imprudently. 

The reason of his sudden departure, was on ac- 
^ count of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people ga^ined nothing farther by this step, 
but only to suspend their misery. 

1 have here supposed that the reader is acquaint- 
ed with that great modern discovery, which is, at 
present, universally acknowledged by all the in-* 
quirers into natural philosophy. 

There are few words ini the English language) 
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which are eiQployed in a more loose and .uncircum- 
scribed sense, than those of the fancy and the ima- 
gination. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my foilo wing speculations, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the subject upon which I 
proceed. 

Commend me to an argument that, like a flail, 
there is no fence against it. 

How many are there, by whom these tidings of 
good news were never heard ! 

These points have been illustrated in so plain 
and evident a manner, that the- perusal of the book 
has given me pleasure and satisfaction. 

However clear and obvious the conduct which 
he ought to have pursued^ he had aot courage and 
resolution to set about it. 

r was, much moved on this occasion, and left the 
place full of a great many serious reflections. 

They are of those that rebel against the light : 
they know not the ways thereof, nor abide in the 
paths thereof 

This measure may afford some profit, and furnish 
some amusement. 

By a multiplicity and \ variety of words, the 
thoughts and sentiments are not set ofl* and accom- 
modated; but, like David dressed out and equipped 
in SauPs armour, they are ^cumbered and oppress- 
ed. 

Although he was closely occupied with the af- 
fairs of the nation, nevertheless Jie did not neglect 
the concerns of his friends. 

Whereas, on the other hand, supposing that se- 
crecy had been enjoined, his conduct was very cul- 
pable. 

Less capacity is required for this business, but 
more time is necessary. 

S 



, He did not mention Leonoria, nor that her &t|»T 
wm desid. 

The combatants encountered each other wMi 
snch rage, that^ being* eager only to ^sissAl^ ^nd 
thongbtiess of niaking any defence^ they both ftil 
dead upon the field together. 

I shall, in the first place, begin with remaridng 
the defects, ahd shall then proceed afterfrards to 
describe the excellences, of this plan of ediicatioh. 

Namberless orders of beings, which ure to'vs'ux^ 
known, people the wide extent of the untversie. , 

His extraordinary beatrly was sueh,^isit hsthick 
observers with admiration. 

Thought and language act and re-act U]nm esch 
other mutually. 

Their interests were dependent opon, and insejf- 
arably connected with each other. 

While you employ all the circuiiispefctiixi Vind 
vigilance which reason cam suggest^ let your ynty- 
ers, at the same time, contihually ascend to heaven 
for support and aid. ^ 

SECT. 11. 

(24.) After removing superfluities, the secon^mle for promotiiu^ 
the strength of a sentence, is, U^ aittnd partieuldrty to the uie o^ 
topulaJU'deSf reUUweSf cmd all tiie partiths employedfor trakHtPon 
and cofmexion, ^ ■ ■ ^ . ^ 

These little wards, but^ and^ or^ .whicht tohoae^ where, then, 
therefore^ because^ 'Sec. are frequently the most impoiftant woir'ds 
of £tny ; they are the joints or hinges bpon whiSch all setttfenCfes 
turn ; and, of course, much of their strength mast depend h^kxr 
such particles. The varieties in using them are, indeed^, so mny 
that no particular system of rules respecting tnem ckn be j^Ven. 

The enemy said, I will pursuie, and I will over- 
take, and I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, see<)-tihie khi har- 
vest, cold, heat, summer, winter, day and hight, 
shall not cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
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his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that be 
may retire into them with safety, and find in them 
such a satisfaction as a wise maa would not blush to 
take. Of this nature are those of the imag'ination. 

The army was composed of Grecians, Cariaiis, 
Lycians, Pamphyliaiiis, and Phrygiai^. 

The body of this animal was strong^, and propor- 
tionable, and beautiful. 

There is nothing which promotes knowledge 
more than steady application, and a habit of obser- 
vation. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet 

may oflea be accoq[ipanied by, the advantages of 

•tune. 

Vhe knowledge he has acquired, and the habits 

^application he possesses, will probably render 

*^^ery useful. 

»ir idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, 
^'^^"iminal deeds, and their immoderate passions, 
* \r timidity and baseness of mind, have de- 
3^^ em to such a desrree, as to make them 

,^atly affected, insomuch that 1 was obliged 
. he place, notwithstanding that my aa- 
*^H*^. been pressingly solicited. 

L • «>'Jy opposed those measures, and it was 
not in inv \f^ . ' 

1 ielA?^ prevent them. 
, ^^^p'abis solicitation, whilst I perceived 

For theV^ing so. 
tate toV^'*?^^^^' Providence has designed 
^w mannen^®^^^ ^^^^ pleasure and pain. In 

h t is appOi^^^^^® ^^ ^°^ make the best of 
^ In the Urnk be our lot. 

'th useful knperity, he had stored his mind 
Tirtuous dispolj, with good, principles, and 
l«iiri» whentKAud therefore they remain 
enure, V trouble come. 
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mind of one object, not of many*. To preserve tliii unitj of a sen- 
tence, the following rules must be observed. 

SECT. I. 

(30.) In the first place. During the course of the tenteneet (hi 
scene shoulibe chtmgtd as little us possible. We should not be 
hurried by sudden transitions firom person to person, nor from 
subject to subject. There is commonly, in every sentence, some 
person or thin^ which is the Kovemiog word« This should be 
continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end pf it% 
' The following sentence varies frofti this rule : " After we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my friends, who received me with the greatest kindness.^ [n this 
sentence, though the objects contained m it have a sufficient con- 
nexion with each other, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by shifting so often troth the place and the person, toe and 
ihey^ and / and who. they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The seiitence is restored 
toils proper unity, by. turning it after the . following manner. 
*' Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, wl^re I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest klnd- 



nessw*^ 



A short time after this injury, he came tt> him- 
self; and the next day, they put him on hoard a 
ship, which conveyed him first to Corinth, and 
thence to the island 'of Egina. 

The Britons, daily harassed by cfuel inroads from 
the Ficts, were forced to call iti the Saxons for 
their defence ; who consequently reduced the 
greater part of the island to their own power; 
drove the Britons into the most remote and moun- 
tainous parts ) and the rest of the, country, in cus- 
toms, religion, and language, became wholly sub- 
ject to the Saxons. 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of in- 
dulgence, men forfeit all the advantages which pa- 
tience would have procured ; and, by this means, 
the opposite evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the 
gross of mankind, who take their notion of Charac- 
ters from the learned ; but also the better sort must. 
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hj this means, lose some part at least of their de- 
sire of fame, when they find it promiscuouslj be- 
stowed on the meritorioas and undeserving. 

All the precautions of prudence, moderation, azkd 
condescension, which Eumenes employed, were in- 
capable Of mollifying the hearts of those barba- 
rians, and of extinguishing their jealousy ; and be 
n)ust have renounced his merit and virtue which 
occasioned it, to have been cajpable of appeasing 
them. 

He who, performs every employment in its due 
place and season, suffers no part of time to escape 
without profit ; and thiJS his days become multi- 
plied; and much of life is enjoyed in little space. 

Desires of j>l9asure usher in temptation, and the 
gr4>wth of disorderly passions i^ foirwarded^ 

SECT. II. 

(21.) A »ee<md rule under the head of unity, is, JSTever to ertnod 
tnio one tentenee, ^inga uhuh have so KHle eimnanon,' that they 
e&9td bear to be dhndM into, two or three sentences. 

The yiplAtion of this rule tends so much to perplex and ob- 
scure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded and eriibarrassed. Examples abound in 
authors. ** Archbishop TiUotson,** says an author, *^died in this 
year. He was exceedingly beloved b;^ king William and queen 
Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison^ bishop of Lincoln, to suc- 
ceed him." Who Would expect' the latter part of this sentence 
to foQOw in consequence of uie former ? ^'He was exceedingly 
beloved by both King and queen," is the proposition of the sen- 
tence. We look for some proof of this, or at least something relat- 
ed to it to follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off tp a new 
proposition. 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always 
good; but h^ was a man of great expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his publiek and pri- 
vate life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep 
affliction, the death of his belored daughter TuUia ; 
which happened soon after her divorce from Dola- 
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l)iella; wliose TnfinRet<8 and humouirs were dotireij 
-dfeagl^^Me to her. 

The mm approachmg melts the 4now,«iid breida 
die icy fetters of the main, where vadt eeamioo^ten 
pierce through fioatfng, islands, with fltrms which 
can withstand the crystaY roek; whilst others, that 
i»f themseli^es «eem grejat as Sskods, are, by their 
b«itk al^ne, ' armed agfi^init all but man, Whose «u- 
pertoiity over creatures ^f such etiipendons size 
and force, should make hjm mindful of his priTileg% 
of reason ; and fott^e him humbly'to adore the great 
Composer of these wondrons fratnes, and the Au- 
thor ofbls own superleur wisdoBi. 

I «lngle Strada out ymong the modems, .because 
he had the foofish presuktptfon to censure Tacitus, 
and to write history himself; ^ind ray friend will 
forgive this short excur»op In honour-of a favourite 
writer. 

Boast not thyseif of to^mortow ; thou knowest 
not what a d^iy may bring forth : and,, for the same 
reason, despair not of to^-morrow ; for it may bring 
forth gbod as well as evil ; which is a ground for 
not vexing thyself with imaginary fears; for the 
Impending black cloud, which Is regarded with so 
much dread, may pass by harmless: or though it 
should discharge the storm, yet before it breaks, 
thou mayst be lodged 4n that lowly mansion which 
no storms ever touch. 

SECT. HI. 

(tL) A tkitd nde for preserviiw the miity of Matenc^, is, to 
keq^ dear ofafl unnuesaary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long; suspended 
by them, and when they are introduced in a* proper (dace, they 
may add both to the vivacity and to theeneisy of 'tiie spntance. 
But for the most part their eifect is extremely, bad. They are 
wheels within wheals; sentences in the nidst of sentences ; ^e 
perplexed method of disposing of some thought, winch a write t 
wants judgment to iatroauce in its proper place. 
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Disappointpaents will often happen to tfa« best and 
wisest men, (i^ot through any imprudence of theirs, 
nor even through the malice or ill design of oth- 
ers ; but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen,) 
and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted 
plans. 

Without some degree of patience exercised un- 
der injuries, (as offences and retaliations would 
succeed to one another in endless train,) human life 
would be rendered a state of perpetual hostility. 

Never delay till to-morrow, ^for to-morrow Is 
not yours; and though you shoula live to enjoy it, 
you must not overload it with a burden not its own,) 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be 
performed to-day. 

We must not imagine that there is, in true reli- 
gion, any thipg which overcasts the mind with sul- 
len gloom and melancholy austerity, (for false ideas 
may be entertained of religion, as false and imper- 
fect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in 
the world,) or which derogates from that esteem 
which men arc generally disposed to yield to ex- 
eny)lary virtues. 

CHAPTER III. 

CMP THE STRKJBTGTH OI* A SBITTSirCC. 

Th£ third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, strength. 
By tMa is meant such a disposition and mana^meot of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to the 
best advantage, and give every word and every member, its due 
¥^eight and force. 

*'A sentence may be clear, it mayalso be compact in all its 
parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circumstance 
in the structure, it may fail in that strength of impression, which 
R betterinanagement would have produced. 

SECT. I. 

(23.) Thejirtt rule for promoting the strength of a scntenoei is, 
to prvmt it ^atU redmuUmi words and members. 
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It is a general maxini, that any w9r(Js which do net aild f ome 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it. Care 
should therefore be exercised with respect to synonymous words, 
expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, and the expressions ol 
unnecessary circumstances. The attention becomes remiss, 
wh«i words are multiplied without a corre8{>ondeat multiplication 
of ideas. " Content with deserTing a triumph, he refused the 
honour of it,*' is better language than to say, ^* Being content 
with deserving It," &c. 

** In the Attick commonwealth,^* says an author, ** it was flie 
privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud 
and in publick.** Better simply thus s '* In the Attick common- 
wealth, It was the privilege of every citi2en to rail in publick. **- 

ft is six months ago, since I paid a visit to n\y 
relations. 

Suspend your ceniure so long, till your judgnoteot 
on the subject can be wisely formed^ 

The reason wl^ he acted in ^he ms^noer he did, 
viras not fully explained. 

If I were to give a reason for thei^ looking so 
well, it would be because they rise early. 

If I mistake pot, I think he is improved, both in 
knowledge and behaviour. 

Those two boys appear, to be both equal in ca- 
pacity. 

Whenever he sees me, he always inquires con- 
cerning his friends. 

The reason of his conduct will be accounted for 
in the conclusion of this narrative. 

I hope this is the last time that I shall ever act 
so imprudently. 

The reason of his sudden departure, was on ac- 
^ count of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people gained nothing farther by this step, 
but only to suspend their misery. 

I have here supposed that the reader is acquaint- 
ed with that great modern discovery, which is, at 
present, universally acknowledged by all the in-» 
quirers into natural philosophy. 

There are few words in the English languagei 
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which are eiz^ployed in a more loose and uncircom- 
scribed sense, than those of the fancy and the ima- 
gination. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of mj following speculations, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the subject upon which I 
proceed. 

Commend me to an argument that, like a flail, 
there is no fence against it. 

How many are there, by whom these tidings of 
good news were never heard i 

These points have been illustrated in so plain 
and evident a manner, that the perusal of the book 
has given me pleasure and satisfaction. 

However clear and obvious the conduct which 
he ought to have pursued^ he had not courage and 
resolution to set about i^. 

I was, much moved on this occasion, and left the 
place full of a great many serious rejections. 

They are of those that rebel against the light : 
they know not the ways thereof, nor abide in the 
paths thereof. 

This measure may afford some profit, and furnish 
some amusement. 

By a multiplicity and , variety of words, the 
thoughts and sentiments are not set off and accom- 
modated; but, like Bayid dressed out and equipped 
in SauPs armour, they are c^ncumbered and oppress- 
ed. 

Although he w^s closely occupied with the af- 
fairs of the nation, nevertheless Jbe did not neglect 
the concerns of his friends. 

Whereas, on the other hand, supposing that se- 
crecy had been enjoined, his conduct was very cul- 
pable. 

Less capacity is required for this business, but 
more time is necessary. 

S 
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SECT. vn. 

(S9.) The tevenih role for promoting the strength and effect of 
sentences,, is, io attend to the eound^ (he harmony tmd easy Jiow^ 
efUu woria and members. 

Sound is a quality nmch inferiour to sense ; yet soch as mast 
not be disregardeX For, as long as sounds are thevehide or 
conveyance for oar ideas, there wiU be a very conriderable con- 
nexion between the Idea which is conveyed, and the nature of 
the sound which conveys it — ^Pleasin^ ideas., and forcible^eason- 
ing, can hardly be transmitted to the mind, by oj^ans of harsh and 
disagreeable sounds. The mind revolts at sodi sounds, and the 
impression of the sentiment must consequen^^ be weakened, 
"nut satrject respects the choice of words ; their arrangement, the 
order and disposition of the menAers, and Uie cadence or close 
of sentcAnces. 

(30.) We begin with the cboiceof fiords. If we would speak 
forcibly and effectjaally, we must avoid the use of such words as 
the following : 1. Such as are composed of worls already com- 
pounded, the several parts of w^ch ai^ not easily, and therefore 
not closely Hmted : as, ^* UnsttecessMnfisSt wvongAeadidnets, ten" 
derhearteaness :*' 3. Such as have the syllables wmoii immediately 
follow the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do 
not easily coalesce : as, ** QiiustionUsa^ t^ronieUrs, conventicUra :** 
3. Such as have too many syllables foUowupg the accented syl- 
lable: as, **Primarily^ ciirson^t summ^ily;, p^rev^pioriness :" 4. 
Such as have a short or unaccented syUsble repeated, or followed 
by another short or unaccented syllaUe very muctaresembling : as, 
**IIoUliyy siUUyt lotolUyt farriery,** 

Th(B next head, respecting the harmomr which results from a 
proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater nicety. For, 
let the words themselves be ever so well cliosen« and weu sound- 
ing, yet, ifthey.be ill disposed* the melody of the sentence is ut- 
terly lost, or greatly impaired. 

We may tiuie, ror an instance of a sentence remarluibly hai^ 
monious, the following from MHton*s Tjreatise on education: 
** We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, at the 
first ascent ; but ^Ise so smooth, so green, so full of goodly pros- 
pects, and melodious sounds on every side, tbat the narp ot Or* 
pheuswasnot more charming." Everything In this sentence 
conspires to promote the harmony. The words are well chosen^ 
lull of liquids, and soft sounds ; laborious^ smooth, green, goodly 
wUlodiows, eharxMng ; and these words so artfully arranged, that 
were we to alter the situation of any oneof theni, we should, pre»> 
endy, be sensible of the melody*s suffering. 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with re- 
gard to harmony; lliey should not be too loiig, nor dispropor- 
tionate to eachother. When they have a re^u^r and propor- 
tional division, they are much easier to the voice, are more clear- 
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Ij ondento^d, and l^etter refpembered, than when, diis rule is not 
attended to: for whateyer tires thp voice| and f^fiendp th^ ear, is 
ap^ to mar thp strength of the expression, and to de^racie tiie sense 
<n the author. And ibis is a sufficient grounci fdr paying attention 
to the order and projwrtioa of sentences, and th^ ai£fer6|it parts 
of which tli(By consist 

' With respect t6 the cadence or close of a sentence, care should 
be talcen, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant The following 
lO^^nces nuiy be suftdent to snow .th0 prOprie^ of some atten- 
tion to this part of the rule. " Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, are j^rosperous in general. 
It 5vould be hetter thus \ ** Vn^tue, diligence, and industry, joined 
with good temper and prudence, have e|rer beeA found (he suresi 
road to prosperity." Ap author spe.aking< of the Trinity, expresses 
Uimself thus : " It is a mystery which we firmly believe the trutk^ 
oC and humbly adore the depth oil" I^ow'much better would it 
have been with this transposition ! ** It is a mystery, the truth of 
wbich we firmly believe, .and the dep^ pf wh|pn we humbly 
adore." 

'Though attention to the wordd and members, and the close of 
sentences, must not be neglected; yet it must also he kept within 
pDToper bounds. Sense has itf qwi^ hanqony ; apd in no instance 
should perspicuity, precision, pr strength of sentimept, be sacri<* 
^ced to sound. All unmeani^ woirds, introduced merely to round 
the period, pr fill iip the melody, are great blemishes m writing. 
They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a sentence al- 
ways loses more in point of weight, than it can gain by such addi- 
tions to its sound. 

Sob^rmindedness suits the present state of man. 

As conyent^clers, these people were 8eize4 and 
punished. 

To use the Biy ine name customarily, ai^d ii^ithoui 
serious consideration, js highly irreverent. 

From the favourableiiess with which he yiras at first 
received, jg^reat hopes of success were entertained. 

They conducted themselves wilily, and iosnared 
us before \ve had time to escape. 

It belongs not tp ouf humble and confined station, 
|o censure, but to adore ^ ^ubmjt, aqd trust. 

Under all its labours, hope is th^ mind^s solace ; 
land the situations which exclude it entirely are few.. 

The hun^bling of those that are mighty, and the 
precipitation of persons who are ambitious, from 
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the towering^ height that they hod gained, conceni 
but little the hulk of man. 

Tranquillltj, regularity, and magnaniml^ reside 
with the religious and resigned man. 

Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend to beget Tices 
and follies. 

By a cheerful, even, and open temper, he concil- 
iated general favour. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a 
strong, grand, Gothick house. 

I had a long and perilous journey, but a comfort- 
able companion, who relieyed the fatigue of it 

The speech was introduced by a sensible pream- 
ble, which made a favouraible impression. 

The Commons made an angry remjonstrance 
against such an arbitrary requisition. 

The truly illustriotis are they who do not court 
the praise of the world, but who perform such ac- 
tions as make them iiidiaputabiy deserve it 

By the meieins of society, our^wants come to *be 
supplied, and our lives are rendered comfortdble^ 
as well as our capacities enlarged, and our virtuous 
ailectidns called forth into their proper exercise. 

Life cannot but prove vain to such persons as 
affect a disrelish of every pleasure, which is not 
both new and exquisite, measuring their enjoyments 
by fashion's standard, and not by what they feel 
themselves; and thinking that if others do npt ad- 
mire their state, they are miserable* 

By experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibili- 
ty of temper is most effectually corrected, from 
the remembrance of our own sufferings naturally 
prompting us to feel for others in their sufferings : 
and if Providence has favoured us, so as not to make 
. us subject in our own lot to much of this kind of dis-^ 
cipline, we sbt>uld extract improvement from the 
lot of others that is harder; and step aside some- 
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times from the flowery and smooth paths whic' 
18 permitted us to walk in, in order to view 
toilsome march of our fellow-creatures through 
fhomy desert. 

As no one is without his failings, so few w 
good qualities. 

Providence delivered thein up to themseh 
and they tormented themselves. 

From disappointments and trials, we. learn 
insufficiency of temporal things to happiness, \ 
the necessity of goodness. 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF FIGURES OF 8PSSCR. 

The Fov&TH requiBile of a perfect sentence, is a jutficious 
of the Figures of Speech 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure from i 
plicity of exprelBsion ; the idea'whicn we mean to eonyey is 
pressed in a particular manner, and with some circumstance ad< 
which is designed to render the impression more strong and vi 
When I say, for instance, ** That a good man enjojs comfori 
the midist 01 adversity ;** I just express my thoughts in the simp 
manner possible : but when I say, ** To the upright there ari 
light in darkness;*' the same sentiment is expressed in a fifura 
style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; " light,'* is put in tne p 
of ** comfort,*' and ** darkness" is used to suggest the ideaof ad 
sity. In the same manner, to say, ** It is impossible, by any set 
we can make, to explore the Diyine Nature fully,'* is to mah 
simple proposition: but jvben we say, ** Canst thou, by search 
find out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to pei 
tion f It is high as heayen, what canst thou do ? deeper than 1 
what canst thou know ?" this introduces a figure into style ; 
prc^xisition being not only expressed, but with it admiration 
astonishment. 

The principal advantages ef figures of speech, are the two 
lowing. 

Firstt They enrich language, and render it more copious, 
their means, words and phrases are multiplied, for expressing 
sorts of ideas; for describing even the minutest differences: 
nicest shades and colours of thought ; which no language c( 
possibly do by proper woitds alone, without assistance f 
Tropes. 

Secondly t They frequently giye us a much clearer and n 
striking yiew of the nrincipal object, tt;ian-we could have, if it v 
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cjcpnssed in simple ternm, and dirested of its aocenory idea. By 
a well chosen figure, even conviction is assistedf and Uie iiapres- 
^lion of a truth upon the mind, made more livelv and forcible than 
it would otherwise be. We perceive this in the followlDg illua- 
tiation of Young : ^ When we dip too deep in pleasure, we al- 
ways stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious :** aud in 
this instance : ** A heart boiling with violent passions, wiU always 
tend up infatuating fumes to the head.'" An image that presents 
so, much congruity between a moral and a sensiUe idea, serves, 
liXe an a^ument from analc^, td enforce what the author as- 
serts, and to induce belief. 
The most important figures are, 

(21) Metaphor, - (37) Apostrophe, 

(32) Allegory, (38) Antithesis, 

13) 



S3) Comparison. (39) interrogation, 

34) Metonymv, (40) Exclamation, 

35) Synecdoche, (41) Amplification^or 
(36) Personification, Climax, &c. 

No hiimaa happiness is^o serene as not to con- 
tain any alloy. 

There is a time when factions, hy the yehemence 
of their own fermentation, stnn and <lisable one 
another. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my speculations. 

Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray 6f light 
through the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensiye to him, and 
proved the Charybdis of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the 
oar, that few could equal him. 

The death of Cato has rendered the Senate an 
orphan. 

Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
bridle ; and to steer our vessel aright, that we may 
avoid the rocks and shosUs, which lie every where 
around us. 

At length Erasmus, that great injurM name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame,) 
CuTb*d the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. 
And drove those holy Vandals off the st^e. 
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In this our day of pcoo^ our land of l^ope. 
The good man has his clbads that intervene ; 
Clonds that inay dim his sublunary day. 
But cannot conquer: even the best must own. 
Patience ami resignation are the colunms 
Of human peace on earth. 

On the wide sea of letters, *twas thy boast 
To crowd eich sail, and touch at ev^ry coast: 
From that }ich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure aud precious pearls of splendid thou^t! 
How didst Uiou triumph on that subject tide, 
Tm vanity^s wild gust, and stormy pride,. 
' Drove thy strong mind, in evil hour, to split 
^ Upon the fatal rock of impious wit. 

Since the time that reason began to bud, and put 
forth her shoots, thought, during our waking hours, 
has been active in every breast, without a moment's 
suspension or pause. The current of ideas has 
been always moving. The wheels of the spiritual 
engine have exerted themselves with perpetual 
motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, 
possesses no antidote against poisons of any sort. 
He lies open to every insurrection of ill humour, 
and every gale of distress. Whereas he who is 
employed in regulating his mind, is making provi- 
sion against all the accidents of life. He is erect- 
ing a fortress into which, in the day of sorrow, he 
can retreat with satisfaction. 

Tamerlane the Great, write» to Bajazet,emperomr 
of the Ottomans, in the following terms; ^^ Where 
is the monarch wh<> dares resist us ? , Where is the 
potentate who does not glory in being 'numbered 
among our attendants ? As for thee, descended from 
a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy unbound- 
ed ambition has been wrecked in the gulf of thy 
self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldst 
take in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the an- 
chor of repentance in the port of sincerity and 
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jnatice, which is the port of safety ; lest the tem- 
pest of our vengeance make thee perish in the sea 
of the panHhineiit thou deservest.'' 

It is pleasant to he virtuous and good ; because 
that is to excel many others : it is pleasant to grow 
better; because that is to excel ourselves: it is 
pleasant to command our appetit«'.s and passions, 
and to keep them in due order, withiii the bounds 
of reason and religion ; bepause this is empire : nay, 
it is pleasant even to mortify and subdue our lusts , 
because that is victory. 

CHAPTER V. 

yiolations of the Rules respecting perspicuous and 
accurate Writis^^ promiscuously disposed,* 

SECT. L 

What is human life to all, but a mixture, (16) 
with various cares and troubles, of some scattered 
joys and pleasures ? 

(26) When favours of every kind are (12) con- 
ferred J9peedily, they (13) are doubled. 

He (18) will soon weary the company, who te 
iiimself wearied. (10) 

He (18) must endure the foUies of others, who 
will have their kindness. 

For the last years of man the first (17)^ ranst 
make provision. 

Perpetual light-mindedness (1) must terminate 
(10) in ignorance. 

In these, and in sUch like (2) teases, we should, 
(12) in our alms, generally suffer none (9) to be 
witnesses, but Him who must see every thing. 

The reason (10) why he is so badly qualified for 
the business, is because he' (25), neglected his 
stu<Kes, and oppoi^tunities of improvement. 

* These notes refer to preceding Rules in Part Y. 
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I'hat Plutarch wrote (3^) lives of Demosthenes 
and Cicero at ChaBronea, it (23) Is clear from his 
own account. 

I wish to cultiyate your (9) further acquain- 
tance. 

He may prohablj' (23) make the attempt^but he 
cannot possibly (23) succeed. 

No pains were spared by his tutor, in order (23) 
to his bein^ improved in all useful knowledg**. 

In n(< scene of her life was ever (23) Mary's ad- 
drees more remarkably displayed. 

This was the cause which (9) first gave rise to 
such (10) a barbarous practice. 

He craftily endeavoured, (25) by a variety of 
false i^tsinuatipns which he made use of, to turn the 
empetour to his purpose. / 

Tho beauty (3) in the earth equals the grandeur 
(3) in the heavelis. 

In (3) health and vigour of (3) body, a^nd in the 
(3) slate of worldly fortune, all rtjjoice. 

What passes in the hearts of men, is generally 
uirknown (8) to the publick eye. 

Many associations are united (9) bylaws the most 
arbitrary. 

These instances, may^ (9) It Is hoped, be suf- 
licient to sjitisfy every reasonable mind. 

By such (10) general and CiHnprehensiVe rules 
as this, (3) the clearest ideas aie conveyed. 

He detiirmined not to comply with the proposal, 
csxcept (10) he should receive a more ample com- 
pensation. 

There can be no doubt but (23) that health is 
preferable to riches. 

They declared (10) to their friends, that they 
believed the perusal of such books had ruined their 
(6) principles. 
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John's temper greatly indisposed him for (3) 
instroction. 

Vegetation is (12) advancing constantly, though 
no eye can trace the steps (23) o£ its gradation. 

(25) The reason of my consenting to the mea- 
sure^ #as owing to his importunity. 

1 conceived a great regard for him, and could 
not hut mourn for his (6) loss. 

The officer apprehended him, and confined him 
in his (6) own house. 

Charlotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no one 
imputed hlame, was too prompt in her (6) rindi- 
i»tion. 

Men who are rich, and avaricious, lose (8) fhem- 
selves in a spring which might have cherished all 
around them. 

I should prefer (9) him to be rather of slow 
parts, than with (8) a bad disposition. 

As soon as Eugenins undertook the care of a 
patish, it immediately (23) engrossed the whole of 
his attention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general coii- 
venience, and add (23) to the beauty and elegance 
of the town. 

Together with the national debt, the greatest 
national advantages are also (23) transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

Their intimacy had (12) coroiinenced in the hap- 
pier period, perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely of that kind, which (12) 
a daring imagination could alone (10) have adopt- 
ed. 

This emperour conjured the senate, that the pu- 
rity of his reign might not be stained or (23) con- 
taminated, by the blood even of (12) a guilty sen- 
ator. 
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It ia a happy constitution of nxind, to bn able to 
view successive objects so steadily^ as , that the 
more (3) may never prevent us from doing justice , 
to the less important. (9n\ 

Tliis activity drevir n6) great numbers of enter- 
prittug men over to Virginia, who came either in 
seai^ch of fortune, or of liberty, which was the only 
compensation for the want of H. (27) 

The erroneous judgment of parents, concerning 
10) the conduct of schoolmasters, (15) has crushed 
n) the peace of many an ingenious man, who (3) 
engaged In the care of youth ^ and paved the way 
to the ruia of hopeful boys. 

SECT. 11. 

The Greek doubtless is (12) a language which 
is much superiour ia riches, (3) harmony, 'tnd vari- 
ety,, to (3) Latin. 

Those three great genius's (0 flourisht'd hi the 
same period. 

He has made a judicious adaption (8) of the ex- 
amples to the rule. 

This part of knowledge has been always grow- 
ing, and (3) will do (8) so, till the subject be ex- 
hausted. 

A boy of twelve years (8) old may study these 
lessons. 

The servant produced from his late master an 
undeniable (10) character. 

I am surprised that so greai a philosopher as (23) 
you are, should spend your (20) time in the pursuit 
of such chimeras. 

The ends of a divine and (3) human h^gislator, 
are vastly different. 

Scarce (8) had the " Spirit of Laws" made its ap- 
pearance, than (24) it was attacked. 1 
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His donation was the more acceptable, that (24) 
it was giyen without solicitation. 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, a^rditag' 
but (23) nn uneasy sensation, and (12) brings (20) 
with it always a mixture of concern and compassion. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers 
Ijatfte to lliero, who immediately (20J accepted it 

James laid (10) late in bed yesteraay; and this 
morning he lays (10) still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, will be 
accounted (8) for when I m^ke my defence. 

I have (12) obserred him oflen, and (25) his 
manner oi* proceeding is thus : he (12) enjoins first 
silence ; und then, &c. 

(12) Having not known, or not (23) considered 
the subject, he inade a very (23) crude decision. 

They ivere all (2S) deceived by ' his fair pre- 
tences, and they all (23) of them lost their prop- 
erty. ' 

It is above (8) a year since the time (23) that I 
left school. ^ • 

He was guilty of such (10) iitrocious conduct, 
that he v«as deserted (12) by his friends for (1) 
good and all. 

No other employment (3) besides a baokseller 
suited his inclination. 

Hereby (1) I am instructed, and thereby (1)1 
am honoured. 

1 pleaded my good intention-; «ind after some time 
he assented thereto; (1) whereby (1) f entirely 
escaped all punishment. 

This 1 am disposed to the (1) rather, that it will 
serve to illustrate thd principles advanced above. 
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lom what I have said, you will (12) perceive 
readily the subject I am to proceed upon. (27) » 
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These are points too trivial to take notice o£ (27) 
They are objects I am totally unacquainted vikhl 
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^he nearer that men approach each (3) other, 
the more namerons (3) the points of contact in (23) 
which they touch, and the greater (3) their pleas- 
ures or (3) pains. ^ 

Thus I have endeavoured to (8) mtike the subject 
be belter (10) understood. - 

This is the n^st useful art of which men (9) are 
possessed. 

(25) T^e French writers of sermons study neat- 
ness in laying down their heads. (6) 

There is not any (28) beauty more in one of 
them than in the other. 

3ECT. III. 

Study to tinite (15) with firmm^ss of prinoipie 
gentleness of manners, and affable behaviour mih 
untainted integrity. 

. In that wotk, we are every now (2) and then in- 
terrupted with {8) unnatural thoughts. 

Bating ^2) one or two expressions, the composi- 
tion is not subject (10) to censure. 

To answer his purpose effectually, he (8) iiitch- 
ed (1) upon a very moving story. 

I am not able to discover whether these, points 
are any (2) how connected. ^ 

The^ are arguments which caimot^ be got (8) 
over by all the cavils of infidelity. 

lliis matter (25) I had a great mind to reply 
to. (27) 

I nope that I may (6) not be troubled in iuture, 
on this, or any the (2) like occasions. 

It is difficuli to unite together (23) copiousness 
aod (8) precision. 
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Let us coQsidev of (^3) the prqper n^eaqs to ef? 
feet our pmpose. 

We must pay atteiitioa to if hat gOQS (27) before 
pud imineditftel^ foilpws after. (97) 

The more that {%2) thU track 19 pur|i|§d, the 
more that (2^) eloqq^ncQ is studied, the more (8) 
shall we be guarded ag^iost a false t^ste? 

True beli^ven of eveirj class (23) and denomi- 
nation on ear^b. make Up the cburph aiid people 
of God, .- 

This is the suni and substance (33) of that whicl^ 
haft been said on the subject. 

A perfect uni<^n of w^t and judgipen^t^ is pne of 
the rareflt thi^g9 in the world. (2) 

Praise, like gold and dianionds, pwes to its fcarr 
city only its value. (%b) 

Intemperance (13\ will mako life short and sad, 
^27) thoiugh it may pre the 9ptrit8 for an hpor. 

1* roni tkeir errours of (d) education, all their misr 
ftries have proceeded. 

Their disinterestedness <>f (9) conduct produced 
general admiration. , , 

I Thawed the habitatpn of my departed friend. — 
Venenible shade 1 i then gare thee a tear : (25) 
accept ntiw of one cordial 4j?pp that falls tp tby 
memory. (25) 

To-day we are her^ ; (25) ^-mprrpxr we ^re 
jgone. 

Thi:^ author is more veniarkeble for strei^^ of 
sentiment, than harmonious (28) language. 

Many persons are more delighted with correct 
and elegai|t language) than with the importance of 
sentiment, (|8) and accuracy of reasonine. 

I. feel myself grateful to mj friend, for all the 
instances of bis (23) Ipindness, which he has often 
(23) manifested to me. 
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It is not from this world that any soared (31) of 
comfort caa arise, (3} \o qheer tl^e gloom of th^ 

last hour, , ^ 

* 

SECT. IV. 

It |s dangerous for heautj (23) that is mortal, or 
for terrestrial yirtoe, ip be examined by a light 
th^t |s too strong for it (27) 

Beautiful women (12) possess seldom any great 
aeeomplishments, (3) because they (12) study be« 
haviour rather than solid excellence, fpr the most 
part. 

(23) It is tp discoi^c^v the temper of fVoward 
children, not that of men, &r less that of Chris* 
tians, (25) to iret and repine at every dlsappointr 
ment of our wishes. 

It Is ordained (23) and decreed by Proyidence, 
that jQothing shall be obtained in our present state| 
r23) that is truly yaluable, except it be (23) witl{ 
aifficulty and danger. 

(25) Pauses of ease and relaxation, labour necesr 
sarily requires; and thj3 deliciousness, of ease (12) 
makes ^ cpmmonly unwilling to return to labour. 
, Noticing (25) which if not pight can be g^eat ; 
nothing (|7) ca.n be suitable to the dignity of th^ 
human jop^nid which reason condemns. 

We haye warm hopes ^n youth^ (16) which are 
(12) blasted soon by negligence ana rashness; and 
great designs, whjch are, defeated by ii^experiekice 
(2S) and ignorance of the 5¥orld« 

The haunts of dissipation^ by night and (3) day, 
open many a wi^e and inviting g^le (25) to the 
children of idleness and sloth. 

True virtue (22) (as all its parts are eonnected| 
piety with morality, charity with justicOi benevo* 
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lence with temperanee and fertitude,) must foim 
one complete and entire system. . 

Dissimulation obscures (28) parts and learaing ; 
degrades (28) the lustre of every accomplishment j 
and plunges (8) us into universal contempt. 

Confident (28) as you now are in your assertions, 
and positive (28) as you are in your opinions, be as- 
sured (8) the time approach^s^when (25) things and 
men will appear in a different %http you. (27) 

In this age of dissipation and luxury ia which 
we live, how many avenues are constantly open 
that carry (8) us to the gates (28) of folly ! 

Through extravagance and idleness, and (3) vain 
inclination '(28) of emulating others m the splendid 
show of life, many run (2) into charges exceeding 
their property^ 

Objects are separated (10) from each other, by 
their qualities: they are distinguished (8) by the 
distance of time or place, , 

Clarendon being a man of extensive (10) abilities, 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas ; which cir- 
cumstance contributed to the successful exertion of 
his vigorous capacity. (8) 

SECT. V. 

The most high (29) degree of reverence and 
attention should be paid to youth ; and nothing (23) 
that is indecent or indelicate should be suffered to 
approach their eyes or their (23) ears. 

He who is blessed with ja clear conscience, inthe 
worst conjunctures of human life, enjoys (13) an 
elevation of mind peculiar to virtue, as well 83 (23) 
dignity and peace. (26) 

(16) The hand of industry may change, in a few 
years, the face of a CQuntry ; but (16) to alter (28) 
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the sentimeiits and ixiaDnera of a people, (12) re- 
quires oflten as many generations. . 

When the human paind dwells attentively (2$) 
and long upon any subject, the passions are, apt to 
grow (26) enthusiastick, interested, and warm; and 
the understanding which they ought to obey, (26) 
they often force into their service. 

Some years after, (10) being released from prison, 
by reason of his consummate knowledge of civil 
law, and of military afGeiirs, he was (14) exalted to 
the supreme power. 

The discontented* man (22) (as his spleen irritates 
and sours his temper, and leacts him to discharge 
its venom on all with whom he stands connected,) 
is never found without a great share of malignity. 

We cannot doubt but (8) all the proceedings of 
Providence (13) will appear as equitable, whea 
fully understood and completely (23) intelligible, 
as now they seem irregular. 

All that great wealth (12) g^ves more (8) than 
a moderate fortune, generally is, more room ^r the 
freaks of caprice, and (3) privilege for ignorance 
and vice ; of flatteries a quicker succession, (25) 
and a larger circle of voluptuousness. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in Qie, histories of the world, but are 
of little (4) use to the bulk of mankind, who seem 
yery little interested in (9) records of miscarriag^es 
which cannot happen to tbem. 

Were there any man who could say, in the course 
of his life, that he had iiever (13) suffered himself 
to be transported by passion, or had ever (23) 
given just ground of offence to any one, such a man 
might, (16) when he received from others unrea- 
sonable treatment, have sqme plea for impatience. 

Christianity will, at some future period, influence 
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the conduct of nations va well as (3) indirfduals. 
But this (3) (13) will (12) be, though its greatest, 
probably its latest triumph : for thir ^4) can be only 
brought (2) about (12) through the medium of 
private character ; and (3) therefore wfll not be (3) 
rapid in its progress, and visible at every step ; 
but gradual, (3) and visible (&) (12) when consid- 
erable efiFects only have been produced. 

The British constitution ^tandtr, (13) \i\e an sui>- 
cient oak in the wood, among the nations of the 
earth; which, after having overcome many a blasts 
overtops the other trees of the forest,, and coia- 
mands respect and venerationw 

SECT. VL 

IVhat an anchor is to a vessel (29) amidst a 
boisterous ocean, (17) on a coast uuKnown, and in 
a dark night, that is the hope of future happmess 
to the soul, when beset (8) by the confusions orthe 
world : for in danger, (28^ It afifords one fixed point 
of rest; amidst general nuctuation, (28) it g^res 
security. 

Our pride and self-conceit, (22) (by nourishing 
a weak and childish sensibility to every fancied 
point of our own honour and interest,) (26) while 
they shut up all regard to the honour or mterest 
of our brethren, render ui quarrelsome and con- 
tentious. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it liii- 
doubtedly is (13) this: the distresses that are re- 
movable, endeavour to remove ; (28) bear with as 
little disquiet as you can, (25) the distresses which 
cannot be removed: (16) comfort^ are to be foand 
in every situation and condition of life; having 
£ound them, (28) enjoy them. 

Yn«tead of aspiring farther (8) than your propei 
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level) biing (13) your fntncl down to your state; 
lest (13) you spend your life in a train of fruitless 
pursuits, by •aiming too high, and at last bring 
yourself (12) to an entire state <of insignificance and 
coatempt. 

Often hare we seen., that what we considered 
(13) as a sore disappointment at the time, has 
proved (13) to be a merciful providence in the 
issue; and that (16) it would have been so far from 
making us happy, if what we once eagerly wished 
for had been obtadned, that it would have produced 
our ruin. 

Can the stream continue to advance, (8) when it 
is deprived (8) of the fountain ? Can the oranch im- 
prove, (8) when taken (8^ from the stock which 
guve it nourishment^ (12) Dependent spirits can 
no more be happy, when parted (8^ fr6m all union 
with the Father of spirits, and the iouatain of hap- 
piness. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by means 
of the generous use (23) wluch he makes of it ; 
and it is reflected back upon him by every one 
whom he mt^kes happy; for (17) in the esteem 
and good-will of all who know him, in the gratitude 
of dependants, in the attachment of friends, and 
the intercourse of domestiok affection, (26) he sees 
blessings multiplied round him, on every side. 

Whoever (8) would pass, ri6) with honour and 
decency, the latter part of life, must {14) consider 
when he is young, that one day he uiall (14) be 
old ; and lemember (13) that when he is old, he 
has once been young : (16) he must lay up knowl- 
edge in youth for his support, when his poweis of 
acting shall forsake him; and (16) forbear tit an* 
Imadvert in age with rigour, on faults which eupe- 
riesce caa alone HO) correct 
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Let us consider that jouth is of no (8) long du- 
ration; anil that (16) when the enchantments of 
fancy in mature r age shall cease, and phantoms no 
more dance (13) ahout ns, we shall hav^ no com- 
forts hut (26) wise men's esteem, the approbation 
of our hearts. Qind the means of doing .good : and 
(23) let OS live as men that are {13) to grow old 
some time, and to whom (17) of all evils it will be 
the most dreadful, to count their years past only 
by follies, and to b^ reminded of their former lux- 
uriance of. health, (13) by the maladies only which 
riot has produced. 

APPENDIX. 

CONTAINING EXAMPLES, TO ASSIST THE STUDENT IN TRANS- 
POSING THE PARTS OP SENTENCES, AND IN VARYING 
THE FORM OF EXPRESSING A SENTIMENT- 



CHAPTER I. 

On trarisposing (he Members of a Sentence., 

The practice of transposing the members of 
sentences, is an exercise so useful to young persons, 
that it requires a more particular explanation, than 
could have been properly given in the preceding 
work. 

A few of the various modes in which the parts 
of a sentence may be arranged, have, therefore, 
been collected.; and they are, with otber matter, 
produced in the form of an Appendix tp the general 
Exercises. By examining them attentively, the 
student will perceive,, in some degree, the nature 
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and effect of transposition ; ?ind, by being* frequently 
exercised in showing its variety in other sentences, 
he will obtain a faqility in the operation; and a 
dexterity in discovering and applying, on all occa- 
sions, the clearest and most forcible arrangement. 
By this practice, he will also be able more readily 
to penetrate the meaning of siich sentences, as are 
rendered obscure and perplexing to most readers, 
by the irregular disposition of their parts. 

The first and last forms of each class of exam- 
ples, are to be considered as the least exceptionable. 

The Roman state evidently declined,, in propor- 
tion to the increase of luxury. ^ 

The Roman state, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury, evidently declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxary, the Ro-( 
man state evidently <lecliQed. 

I am willing to remit .all that is past, provided 
it may be done with safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with safety, 
to remit all that is past. 

Provided it may be done witji safety, I am willing 
to remit all that is past. 

That greatness of mind which shows itself in 
dangers and labours, if it wants justice, is blameabler. 

If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in 
dangers and labours, is void of justice, it isblameable. 

That greatness of raind is blameable, which shows 
itself in dangers and labours, if it wants justice. 

If thnt greatness of rtiindis void of justice, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, it is blameable. 

That greatness of mind is blameable, if it is" void 
of justice, which shows itself in dangers and la- 
bours. 
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If it wants justice, that g^reatness of mind, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, is blameable. 

Ht who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will make order, at last, to arise trom the 
seeming confusion of the world. 

From the seeming confusion of the world, He 
who made light to spring from primeval darkness, 
will make order, at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will, from the seeming confusion of the 
world, make order, at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will, at last, from the seeming confusion 
of the world, make order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world, who made light io 
spring .from primeval darkness. 

From the seeming confpsion of the world, He 
will make order, at last, to arise, who made light 
to spring from primeval darkness. 

He who made lighf to spring from primeval 
darkness, will, at last, make order to arise, from the 
seeming confusion of the world. 

Whoever considers the uncertainty pf human 
affairs, and how frequently the greatest hopes are 
frustrated ; will see just reason to be always on his 
guard, and not to place too much dependence on 
things so precarious. 

He who considers how frequently the greatest 
hopes are frustrated, and the uncertainty of human 
aiffairs; will not place too much dependence on 
things so precarious, and will see just i:eason to be 
always on his guard. 

He will see just reason to be always on his guard. 
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and not to place too tniich dependence on the pre 
.carious things of time ; who considers the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how of\en the greatest 
hopes are frustrated. 

Let us not conclude, while dangers are at a dis- 
tance, and do not immediately approach us, that we 
are secure ; unless we use the n^cesisary precautions 
to prevent them. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
rent dangers, let us not conclude, while they are 
at a distance, and do not immediately approach us, 
that we are secure. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent dangers, let us not conclude, that we are secure, 
while they are at a distance, and do not immediately 
approach us. 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while 
dangers are at a distance, and do not immediately 
tipproach us, unless we use the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent them. 

While dangers ar^ at a distance, and do not im- 
mediately approach us, let us not conclude, that we 
are secure, uuless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. 

Those things Which appear great to one who 
knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive 
size, when he becomes acquainted with objects of 
a higher nature. 

^ Vfhen one becomes acquainted wiih objects of a 
higher nature, those things which appeared great 
to him whilst he knew nothing greater, will sink 
into a diminutive size. 

To one who knows nothing greater, those things 
which then appear great, will sink into a dimioutive 
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•ize, when he l)ecomes acqaainted with objects of 
a highei oature. 

CHAPTER II 

On variety of Expression. 

Besides the pra9tice of transposing the parts of 
sentences, the Compiler recommends to tutors, fre- 
quently to exercise their pupils, in exhibiting some 
of the various modes, in which the same sentiment 
may be properly expressed- This practice will 
extend their knowledge of the language, afford a 
variety of expression, and habituate them to deliver 
their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. 
It will likewise enable those who may be engaged 
in studying other languages, not 6nly to construe 
them with more facility, into English ; but also to 
observe and apply qaore readily, many of the turns 
and phrases, which are best adapted to the genius 
o{ those languages. A (ew examples of this kind of 
exercise, will be sufficient to explain the nature of 
it, and to shpw its utility. 

The brotherdeserved censure more than his sister. 

Th^ si^tcf was less reprehensible than her 
brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension, so much 
as hier brother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to 
the sister. 

I wiil attend the conference, if I can do it con- 
▼eniently. 

I intend to he at the conference, unless it should 
be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with conrcnience, I purpose to be 
present at the conference. 
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If it can be done \dthout inconvenience, I shali 
not fail to attend the confer^npe. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference^ 
unless circumstances render it necessary. 

He who lives always in the bustle of the world, 
lives in a perpetual warfare. 

To Uv0 continually ii^ the bustle of thef world) is 
to live in perpetual warfare. 

By living constantly in the bustle of the world, 
our life becomes a scpne of contention. 

It is a continual warfare, to live perpetually in the 
bustle of the world. 

The hurry of the world, to him who always lives 
in it, is a perpetual conflict. 

They whp ^re constantly engaged i^ the tumults 
of the world, are strangers to the blessings of peace, 

The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness 
and affability. 

Gentleness and afTabllity are the genuine effects 
of true religiou. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affable, 

Oenuine religion will never produce an austere 
temper, or rougii demeanour. 

Harshness of manners and want of condescension, 
are opposite to the spirit of true religioii. 

Industry is not only the instrument of imprcive^ 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. 

Industry produces both improvement and pileasure. 

Improvement and pleasure are the products of 
indttstry. 

The common attendants on idleness are ignorance 
and misery. 

Valerius passed several laws, abridging the power 
of the senate, and extending th^t of the people. 

A. 1 
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Serenl laws were passed by^ Valerius, which 
abridged the power of me senate, and extended that 
of the people. 

The power of the senate was abridge^, and that 
of the people extended, by several laws passed 
during me eonsulship of Valerius. 

The advantages of this world, even when inno- 
eentlj gained, are uncertain blessings. 

If the advantages of this world were innocently 
gained, they are still uncertain blessings. 

We may indeed innocently gain the advantages 
of this worlds but even then they iare uncertain 
blessings. 

Uncertainty attends all the advantages of this 
world, not excepting those which are innocently 
acquired. 

The blessings which we derive from the advan- 
tages of this world, are not secure, even when they 
are innocently gained. 

When you behold wicked men multiplying in 
number, and increasing in power, imagine not diat 
Providence particularly favdurs them. 

When wicked men arie observed to multiply in 
munber, and increase in power, we are not to sup- 
pose that they are particularly favoured by Provi- 
dence. 

From the increase and prosperity of the wicked, 
we must not infer diat they are the favourites of 
Proyidenoe. 

Charity conrists not in speculative ideas of gen- 
eral benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving 
the heart, as speculations too often do, untouched 
and cold; 

Speculative ideas of general benevolence, do not 
form the virtue of loharity; for these ofbn float 



Id the head, and leave the heart QDtoQched and 
cold. 

Speculations which leave the heart unaffected 
and cold, thoug^h they may consist of general benev- 
olence floating in the head, da notJorm the great 
virtue of charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests 
in the abstract, does not constitute the noble virtue 
ofxharity. It is then a loose, indeterminate idea, 
rather than a principle of real effect ; and floats as 
a useless speculation in the head, instead of affecting 
the temper and the heart 

A wolf let into the sheepfald, will dev«ur the 
sheep. 

If we let a wolf into the fold, tiie sheep will be 
devoured. 

The wolf will devour the sheep, if the sbeepfold 
be left open* 

A wolf bemg let into the sbeepfold, the sheep^ 
will be devoured. 

If the fold be not left earefuUy shut, the wolf 
will devour the sheep. 

There is no defence of the sheep from the wolf,, 
unless it be kept out of the fold. 

A slaughter will be made alhongst the sheep, if the 
wolf can get into the fold. 

The preceding examples show that the form of 
expressing a sentiment may be properly varied, by 
turning the active voice of verbs into the passive,, 
and the nominative case of nouns into the objective f 
by altering the connexion of short sentences, by 
different adverbs and conjunctions, and by the use 
of prepositions ; by applying adjectives and adverbs 
instead of substantives, and vice versa ; by using 
the case absolute in place of the nominative and 
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verb, and the participle instead of the verb ; by re- 
versing the correspondent parts of the sentence; 
and by the negation of the contrary, instead of the 
assertion of the thing first proposed. By these, and 
other modes of expression, a great variety of forms 
of speech, exactly or nearly of the same import, may 
be produced ; and the young student furnished with 
a considerable store for his selection and use. 

When the business of transposing the parts of 
sentences, and of varying the forms of expression, 
becomes familiar to the student, he may be employ- 
ed in reducing the particulars of a few pages, to 
general heads ; and m expanding sentiments gene- 
rally expressed, into their correspondent particulars; 
and by making these operations more or less gene- 
ral, and more or less particular, a considerable vari- 
ety will be introduced into this part of the Exercises. 

An employment of the kind here proposed, will 
not only make the learner skiliiil in the meaning 
and application of terms, and in the nature of a 
concise and of a copious s^le ; but it will also teach 
him to think with order and attention ; to contract 
or expand his views at pleasure 4 and to digest the 
sentiments of other persons, or his own, in the 
manner best adapted to aasist his judgment and 
memory. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

METAPHOR. 

A Mdaphor is a figfure founded entirelj^ on the resemblance v hicii 
one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied to simiie or 
comparison, and is indeed no other tbal^ a comparison, expres«ei> 
in an abridged form. ^ When I say of some great minister, " That 
he upholds the state, like a pillar which supports the weight of a- 
whole edifice/[^I fairly make a comparison : out when I say of such 
a minister, " That he is the pillar of the state." it new becomes u- 
metaphor. In the latter case, the comparison netween the minister 
and a pillar is made in the mind > but it i» ezpHessed without aiiy o£ 
the words that denote comparison. 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphart^ as todl as other ^figures, ahouidy on no occadony be 
stack on profusely ; and dujndd always be such as accord with the strait. 
of oar sathment. ^ The latter part u the following passage, from e 
late historian^ is, in this respecu veiy exceptionable. He is giving. 
aaacGoimt of the famous act « paruament against irregular mar- 
riages in> England. " The bill," says he, " underwent a grpat num- 
ber of alterations and ameikhnents, which were not efiected without 
violent contest. At length, however, it was floated through both. 
houses on the tide of a great majority, and steered into the ^e har- 
bour of royal approbation." 

2. Care should be taken that ^ resembktnstf wkkh is the fotmdn- 
tkm of the mda:fhorJbe ckai^ and perspicuous, not farfetched, not 
dijicua to (Hscover. The transgjnesnon of this rule makes what arc. 
called harsh or forcrd metaphors ; which are displeasing, becac^ie' 
they puzzle the reader, and instead cl[ iUustiating toe thought, rcuder 
it peiplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we dio^M be carefiil, in the conduct of m(>t- 
aphors, never to Jumble mdaphoricai and pUm ktr^uage tog^Xiier. Aw 
author, addressing himself to the king, says. 

To thes the world its pTMent homag* pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the yrotM. 

It is plain, that, had not the rhytne misled him to the choice of au 
improper phrase, he would have said} 

The harvest early, but mature the ertptf 

and so would have continued the figure which he had begun. Where- 
as, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the literal word 
^'praise," wnen we were expecting someth'mg tnat related to the har- 
vest, the figure is broken, and the two meml^rs of the sentence have 
no suitable correspondence to eaeh other. 

4. Wo should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors mcel 
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on oii£ object. This is what is cHleil mixed metaphor, and ii 
indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this figure. One 
may be ** sheltered under the paironage of a great man :** bat it 
would be wrong to say, ** sheltered under the mask of dis^imolaf- 
tion:** as a mask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison, in hii 
letter jfrom Italy, says: 

I bridle m my strugzliog muse with pain. 
That longs .to lauruh into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when we speak 
of launching, we make it a|(hip; and by no force of imagination, 
can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one moment , 
bridled, to hinder it from lauTiching. ' 

The same author, elsewhere, says, "There is not a single view 
of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds 
of pride.*' Observe the incoherence of tlie things here joined to 
gethei ; making a view extingttisht and extinguish seeds. 

5. A.S metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not 
be crowded tc^ether on the same object ; for the mind has diffi- 
culty in passing readily through many different views of the same 
object, presented in quick succession. 

6. The hst rule concerning metaphors, it, thai they be not too 
far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is founded, 
be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, 
we tire tlie reaaer, who soon grows weaiy of this stretch of &ncy; 
and we render our discourse obscure. This is called straining a 
meteqthor. Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run 
into this exuberance of metaphor. 'Wlien thej hit upon a fiigure 
diat pleases them, they are ](Mh to part with it ; and frequently 
continue it so long, as to become tedious and intricate. We may 
observe, for instance* how the following meta|dior is spun oat. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds; all outward bound, 

Midst sands, and F0ck8,.and storms, to cruise for pleasoze ; 

If gained, dear bought; and better missed than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, nom an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bring; and pestilence the prize t 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond kidii^ence but inflamM the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

ALLEGORY. , 

An Allegory may be regarded as u metaphor continued ; since 
it is the representation of some one thing by another that resem. 
bles it, and which is made to stand for it. We may take from the 
Scriptures a very fine example of an allegory, in the 80th Psalm \ 
where the people of Israel are represented under the image of a 
vine; and the figure is carried throughout with great exactness 
and beauty. " Thou hast brought a vme out of Egypt : thou hast 
cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou prep^edst room be- 
fore it; and didst cause it to take deep root, snd it filled the land. 
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The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs uuio 
the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why hasi iboo broken 
down her hedges, so that all thev which pass by the way do pluck 
her 1 The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts : 
look down finom heaven, and behold, and visit this vine '" See al^ 
Ezekiel, xvii. 2^24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an allegory, is, 
that the Jiguratxot and the Hieral meaning be not mixed incotmstentiy 
together. Jbideed, all the rules that were given for metaphors, may 
also be applied to allegories, on account of the affinity they beai* 
to each other. The onw material difierence between tbcm, besides 
the one being short and the other being prolonged, is, that a mcta< 




'' lion'' and the ** pillar'' are sUfiiciently interpreted by the mention of 
'' Achilles" and the ** minister," which 1 join to them ; but an allegory 
is, or may be, allowed to stand less connected witii the literal mean- 
in^, the mterpretation not being so directly pointed out, but leit to 
our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction in an- 
cient times 3 for what we call fables cht parables, are no other than 
-allegories. By words and actions attributed to beasts or inanimate 
objects, the dispositions of men were figured ) and what we call the 
moral, is the unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory. 

COMPARISON. 

A Compariton or Simik is, when the resemblance between 
two objects is expretsed in /onUf and generallv pursued more fully 
than the nature of a metaphor admits ; as when it is said, " The 
actions of princes are like those great rivers, the course of which 
•very one beholds, but their ^nss have been seen by fcw^" " As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people." ''Behold, how good and how pleasant it a 
for Ixethren to dwell together in imity! It is like the precious 
ointment, &c. and as the oew that descended upon the mbuntaixis of 
Zion." 

In comparisons, the undentanding is coooerned much more than 
the fancy; and therefore the rules to be observed, with respect to 
them, are, tiiat they be clear, and that they be usefiil ; that they 
tend to render our concepti(Mi of the principal object more distinct; 
and that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any fsdse light. We should alwi^ remember that similes are 
not arguments. However apt, they may be, they do no more than 
explain the writer's senthnenti ; they do not prove them to he founded 
on truth. 

Comparisons ought not ttf be founded on likeneaset which are 
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too f«iiit find remote. For tiieie, in pltce of assisting, strain the 
mind to comprehend them, and throw no light upon the subtject. 
Jt is al&o to he observed, that a comparison which, in the princi- 
pal circumstances, carries a sufiicientlf near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is 
more opposite to the design of this figure, than to hunt after a 
great number <^ coincidences in minute points, merely to show 
how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

METONYMY. 
A Metonymy is fouoded on the several relations, of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign ajod thing signified. When 
^e say ; " They read Milton,** the caupe ^s put instead of the ef- 
fect; meaning "Milton's works.** On the pthex ha;kd, ^qrhen it u 
said, "Gray hairs should be respected,** we put tbe.effecit for the 
i»iuse, meaning by "gray hairs, old age, *' The Settle jboils," is 
a nhrase where the name of the container is substituted for thai 
4n the thing contained. ** To assume the sceptre,** is a common 
expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign being put for 
Ae thing signified 

SYNECDOCHE. 
When the i4rhole is put for a part, or a part for the whole; & 
genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in general, when 
any thing less, or ipiy ^hing more, is put for the precise object 
meant; the figure is then called a Synecdoche or Comprehension. 
It is very common, for instanee, to describe a whole ofojeoc by 
some remarkable part of it; as when we say "A fleet of'^twenty 
#«»/,'* in the place of "skiptf when we use the ^^hea^* for the 
^^ person^** the ** waves" for the "sea." In like manner, an attri- 
•bute may be put for a subject j as, *' Youth** for the **youn£,*' the 
^deep,** for the "sea ;" and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

PERSONIFICATION. 
PersonifieaHon or Prosopi^oeta^ is that figure by which we a^ 
tribute life and action to inaniniate objects. The use of this 
figure is very patural find extensive : there js a wonderful prone- 
ftess in human jaature, undej emotion, to animate all objects. 
When we say, " the ground thirsta for rain,** or, ** the earth smiles 
with plenty; when we epeak of "ambition*s being restless" or, 
•**a disease 8 being deceitful T wch expressions show the facility 
with which the mund can accommodate the properties of living 
ereatures to things Chat aze inanimate, or to abstract conceptioiv 
of its own ibrnung. The following are striking examples from 
the Scriptures: "When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of 
Judah from a people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and fled: 
Jordan was driven back! The mountains skipped like rams, and 
the little hiHs like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea! that 
thou fleddestf Thou Jordan, that thou w^st driven back? Ye 
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mountains, that ye skipped like rams 5 and ye little hills, like lambs f 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, ut the presence of 
the God of Jacob.'' 

** T^e wikleraess and the solitaiy place shall be glad for them : and 
the dteeit shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apa^ophe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject 
to address, some person or thing 3 as, 'f Death is swallowed up ia 
victory. O death ! wherd is thy stii^ 1 O grave 1 where is thy 
victory 1" 

The following is an instance of personification and apostrophe unit- 
ed: " O thou sword of the Lord ! how loug will it be ere thou be 
<piiet ? put th^lf up into thy seaboard, rest and be still ! How can 
it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath g^ven it a charge against Askelon, 
and against the sea-shore 1 there hath he appointed il/' 

A principal errour, in the use of the apostrophe, is, to deck the ob- 
ject addressed wit^ affected ornaments ; by ^\iiicb authors relinquish 
the ex]x«ssipn of passion, and substitute for it the language of 
fancy. 

Aiiother frequent errour is, to extend this figure to too great length. 
The language of violent passion is always concise, and oflen abrupt. 
It passes suddenly firom one object to another. It often glances at a 
thought, starts from it, and leaves it unfinished. 

ANTITHESIS. 

The next figure in order, is AntWtens. Comparison is founded 
on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or opposition of two 
objects. Contrast has always the efiect, to noake each of the con- 
trasted objects appear in tne stronger light. White, for iiistajice, 
never aj^peant so raight as when it is opposed to blacky and when 
both are viewed together. An author, in his defence of a friend 
•gainst the charge of nlUrder. expresses himself thus : " Can you 
believe that the person whom ne scrupled to slay, when he might 
have done to witn full justice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, 
with secure impunity ; he made no scruple to murder against justice, 
m an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at tb6 risk of 
capital condemnation V* 

The fnlbwing examples fiirther illustrate this figi*/e. 

The' deep, vet clear ; the' gentle, jret not dull : 
Stroof , without ra|i;e ; without overflowing, full. 

"If you wish to enrich a person, sCudy not to increase his stores, 
but to diminish his desires.'' 

HYPERBOL& 

The next firare concerning which we are to treaty is called JH^ 
verboU or Exaggeration, It consists in magnifying: an object 
ne>xmd its natural bounds. In all languages, even m common 
conversation, hyperbolical expressions very frequeirtly occur: m 
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mon fprms cf compliment, aie almost. aU of them esctravasaut h v- 
p«rfoole8. If any thing be reii>arkably good or gpeal in its kind, we 
pre instantly ready to add U> it some exaggerating epithet, ^td to 
make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The imaginatioq has al- 
ways a teqdeiicy to grati)^' itself, by m«lguifyin5 its present object, 
mid carrying it to exciess. More or less of tl^is hyperbolical tqrij 
will prevail m lai\guage, accordi^ to tlie liveliiless of imagination 
pxaang the people who soeak it, Hetice ^vtung peojde deal inucii in 
^yperooles, Hence the language of the Orientals was far more h>> 
perboliceJ, t^an that of the Europeans, who are of mpre phiegmatick, 
or, perhaps we may say, of more correct imagination. Hence, 
gmoug alt writers iiy early times, and in the rude periods of society, 
we may exppct this Qgure to abouqd, Greater experience and more 
f»|)tivatod society, abate the warmth of imagination, and chasten ihe 
planner of expression. 

Hyp^rbdes are of t^^'o kinds; either such as are employed in der 
icription. or such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. Ail pas- 
sions witttoat exception, love, terrour^ amaxemcat indication, and 
even grief, throw the mind into cpntiisiQu, aggrava^p their objects, and 
pf coiirse prompt ^ hyperbolical style, 

VISION, 

VigifM is another figure of speech, which is propjy oulv in aninKat* 
ed and warm composition. Il is produced when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense, and describe it als 
actually passdng before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oratipq 
against Catiline : " I s^em to myself to behold this cily, tlie omasoeiit 
pt the earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly nivolved in cue 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citijsens, ly- 
ing unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The fiin'ous coun- 
tenance of Ceihegus rises to my view, while, with a savage joy, he 
is triumphing in your miiseries." 

This manner (^'description supposes a sort of enthusiasm, which 
carries tl^ person wh^ describes, in some measure, out of lilmseU ; 
pLod, when well executed, must needs, b^ the force of sympatl^y, im- 
press the reader pr l^earer very strongly. But, in order to a success- 
ful execution, it requires an uncommonly warm imagination, and so 
happy a selecttou of circumsl^ices, as shall make us think we see 
Deiib«^ our eyes uie scene that is described/ 

INTBHROGATION. 

Ji^rros^ian, Tbe unfigured,> literal use of interrogation, is to 
tifk »<)uestion: but when pnen are strongly moved, wnatever they 
would efl$rm or den^, with great earnestness, they naturally put 
in the ibrm of a question, expressmg thereby the strongest confidence 
pf the truth of their own sentiment, and appeaiin||' to their hear- 
ers for the impossilHlity of the contrary. Thus &Jaam express- 
ed himself to Bajak : " The Lord is not a man, that he dicHUd 
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He, neither the son of roau that he should repeat. Hath he said 
it? and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall he noi 
nake it good?** 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. We see this in 
the animated, introductorj speech of Cicero against Cataline: 
** How long will you, Cataline, abuse our patience ? Do ^ou not 
perceive that jour designs are discovered?** — He might indeed 
pave said ; ** You abuse out patience a long while. You must be 
gensiUe* thait your designs are discovered.** Bat it is easy to 

Srceive, liow much (his latter mode of expression falls short of 
9 force and vehemence of the former. 

EXCLAMATION. 

SisdamaHmu ntt the effect of strong emotions of the mind, 
mich as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief^ and the like. ^* Wo is me 
that I smoum in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Re- 
dar!" fsaims. 

**Othat my head were waters, and mine e^es a fountain of 
tetrs, that! mifht weep day and night, for the slain of the daugh- 
ter of my people \ O that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place 
of wnywnBg men !** Jeremiah. 

IRONY. 

irowif is expressiil^ ourselves in a manner contrary to our 
thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our ob- 
servations. Persons laay be reproved for their negligence, by 
saying; **You have takea great care indeed.** Cicero says of 
the person against whom he was pleading; ** We have great rea- 
son to believe that the modest man would not ask him for his 
debt, when he pursues his life.** 

Ironical ej(hortation is a very agreeable.kind of figure, which, 
sifter having set the inconveniences of a thing, in the clearest 
light, concludes with a feigned encouragement to pursue it. Such 
is thkt of Horace, when, having beautifully described the noise 
and tumults of Rome, he adds ironically ; 

"Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.** 

The subjects of Irony are vicits and follies of all kinds : and this 
mode of exposing them, is often more effectual than serious 
seasoning. The gravest persons bnve not declined the use of this 
figure, on proper occasions. The wise and virtuous Socrates 
'afade great use of it, in his endeavours to discountenance vicious 
and, fiwlish practices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a 
fwmarkable instance of it. The prophet Elijah, when he chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, ** mock- 
ed them, and said : Cry aloud for he is a god, either he is talking, 
sir he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleep* 
elh, and must be awaked.** 

Exdamadons and Irony are sometimes united ; as in Cicero's 
oiation for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, by saying, t "O 
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excellesnt interpreter of the law 1 master of antiqtuty ! corrector 
and amender of our coostitotion i'' 

CLIMAX. 

AmplificoHon or Climax consists in heightening all the circum- 
stances of an object or action, which we desiie to |^ce in a strong 
ILrht. Cicero g^ves a lively instance of this figure^ when he sajrs ; 
''It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ^ it is the height of 
guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death : 
what name tliea sbsUl I give to the act of crucifying him V* 

We shall conclude mis article with an examiMe of a beawtifiil 
climax, taken from the charge of a judge to the jury, in the case 
of a woman accused of raurcjering her own chilcL '' Grentlemen, 
if one mail had any how slain anotner ^ if an adversary had killed 
his opposer, or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy \ even 
these criminals woidd have been capitally punjshed by tne Cor- 
nelian law ; but if this guiltless mftuit, that could make no enemy, 
had been murdered by its own nurse, what punishment would not 
then the mother have demanded ? With what cries and exclama- 
tions would she have stunned your ears'i! What shall we say 
then, when a woman, gnih}' of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of her innocent child, natn comprised aK those misdeeds in one 
s'tngle crime ? a crime, in its own nature, detestable ) in a woman, 
prodigious ; in a mother, Incredible ; and perpetratea against one 
whose age called for compassio;], whose near relation elaimed adP- 
fed ion, and whose innocence deserved the highest favor." 

The fundamental rule for wriUng with accuracy, and into which 
all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to commumcatef tn 
correct langiMge, and in the clearest arid most natural ordtr, the 
ideas which toe mean to transfuse into the minds of others. Such 
a selection and arranj^ement of words, as do most justice to the 
sense, and express it to most advanta^, make an agreeable 
and strong impression. To these points nave tended all me rules 
which have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language m which we 
write, there would be occasion for few rules. Our sentences 
would then, of course, acquire all those properties of clearness, 
unity, strength, and accuracy, which have oeen recommended. 
For we may rest assured, that whenever we express ourselves ill, 
besides the mismanagement of language, there is, for the most 
part, 8(Mne naistake in our manner of conceiving the subject. Em- 
barrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not al- 
ways, the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeole thoajght. 
Thought and expression act and re-act upon each other. The 
understanding and language have a strict connexicMi; and tbev 
who are leamiaff to- compose and arrange their sentences with 
accuracy and o^aer, are learning, at the same time, to Mmit with 
accuracy and order; a consideration which alone will recom- 
pense the student, for his attention to this branch of hterature. 

KKD. 
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